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Art. I—CONTINENTAL CHARITIES. 
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. Sia Months Among the. Charities of Europe. By John de 
Liefde. Two vols. London: Strahan. 1865. 


2. Penitentiaries and Reformatories. (Odds and Ends. No. 6.) 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


oe) 


. The Quarterly Review. October, 1860. Article II., 
‘ Deaconesses.’ 


4. The Fortnightly Review. December 1, 1865. Article VIL., 
‘The Condition of our State Hospitals.’ 


NGLAND owes much to its insularity. Much of our 
manliness, independence, sociality, even adventure spring 

from it. Some may call it narrowness, as Frenchmen do; but 
no strength of character is possible without it. It is a 
mistake, however, to assume, with M. Cousin and others, that 
geographical limits and physical formation account for every- 
thing, although we would give his theory great scope as far 
as our own isles are concerned. Certain elements of character 
that Frenchmen call insular, were peculiar to the Teutonic 
races that have made Britain what it is, long before they 
landed upon our shores. They are qualities of race, as much 
as any features can be; but have, no doubt, been heightened 
by the character of the country itself. Our commerce could 
scarcely have grown to be what it is but for a certain sharp- 
ness of boundary between us and other people. What our vessels 
convey to all parts of the world would, doubtless, have been 
supplied by other nations had they geographically intervened, 
and our relations would have been more confined to the 
people in our immediate proximity. Hence, as it has been 
said, the sea, which seemed to disjoin us from all the world, 
has proved to be our ring of marriage with all nations. And 
yet Dr. Arnold wrote, thirty-six years ago, that ‘if we were 
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2 Continental Charities. 
not physically a very active people, our disunion from the 
continent would make us pretty nearly as bad as the Chinese.” 

We cannot help our geographical conditions. An elevation 
of 600 feet of the area of the British Isles and channels, ac- 
cording to Sir H. de la Beche and others, would unite us to 
the continent of Europe again, and the Thames might once 
more be a tributary of the Rhine; but we do not know that it 
is much to be desired. We can get on very well without it, 
and not be very self-centred either. It is too late now to com- 
plain of our insularity, since we have been doing all we can to 
destroy it. We have loved home with a strong Teutonic 
affection, but it has made us not sentimentalists, but philoso- 
phers. For what is philosophy but ‘home-sickness,’ as 
Novalis called it—‘ the wish to be everywhere at home?’ 
We have fought with our neighbours and against them; loved 
them, hated them, and suffered with them. We have learned 
from them, and they have been taught by us. Our politics 
have been affected by theirs, theirs by ours; our habits, cus- 
toms, fashions, and modes of speech even, have been mutually 
re-active. We have bridged the channel by books, hidden it 
by newspapers, destroyed it by telegraphs, and, nevertheless, 
it exists, and we cannot lose our nationality even in the 
wildest cosmopolitanism, A certain tinge of race colours us 
still. Our communion has been literary, commercial, political, 
and social, but it has not been complete. Travels, news- 
papers, and books have not embraced every relation, or 
disclosed every imperium in imperio. Here and there an 
individual has seen and narrated with fidelity and skill some 
small portion of this hidden life, and generous sympathisers 
have been on either side to cheer and enlighten each other’s 
labour. But there are many problems we have in common, 
many activities, many glaring wants, social anomalies, and 
fervid wishes, that the public at large has known very little 
about. A little pamphlet, a review article, a hastily-written 
book or two, or a casual allusion in a newspaper, has served 
to show their existence, and little more. Absorbed in our 
own schemes, we have been too often forgetful that others 
were working in the same field, and might warn or encourage, 
rebuke or sustain us. The poor, the weak, the helpless, the 
sinful, the despairing, are everywhere; and charity has the 
same large heart, if it may not have the same fruitful brain 
and cunning hand. For love lies deeper than race, and faith 
is stronger than nationality. 

In most other avenues of our activity we have profited by 
our interchanges, but in matters of public charity our know- 
ledge has been small and our profit less. Yet here, surely, we 
may 
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may learn as much as anywhere else. Nearly all the absurd 
scientific paradoxes of otherwise acute minds, as Professor de 
Morgan has shown, have arisen from their ignorance of what 
has been already done and determined on the special subjects 
taken up, and made possible for the future. ‘ Only prove to 
me that it is impossible, and I set about it this very evening,’ a 
sanguine, self-complacent savan once said to him, after he had 
been lecturing upon the squaring of the circle; and no doubt 
the silly man kept his word.* Had M. Comte, the ‘ high priest ” 
of positivism, only thoughtfully considered how the scheme of 
Pythagoras ended in the ‘mummeries of an impotent free- 
masonry, and the enthusiastic ceremonies of half-witted 
ascetics,’ he would never have elaborated his, in many respects 
absurd, ‘ Politique Positive,’ although we have been latterly 
told to regard it as presenting hypotheses, rather than doc- 
trines and an actual organic polity. A comparison of general 
efforts, past and present, but especially the latter, is as surely 
necessary to a sound system of charitable organisation and 
administration, as it is in any other department of human life 
and labour. The result of such a comparison, if it could be 
made—and it is possible—would be immensely beneficial. 
There would be fewer failures and more successes. Peculiari- 
ties of climate, crime, and criminal race, must have their 
determining influences; and it may be found that one country 
has been blindly labouring on in a certain way, at great ex- 
pense and anxiety, to effect that which was impossible, unless 
its own national laws were altered and its special schemes 
simplified. Another country has met a special form of social 
or sexual heresy in a plain, thorough, and satisfactory manner, 
whilst others are floundering about midway between justice 
and mercy, harshness and imbecility. It is right these things 
should be known and carefully examined. A pigmy may 
stand on an Alp, if he only be a pigmy after all, and one 
may enter into the labours of another if he have neither the 
wit nor the wisdom to invent and construct for himself. It is 
only fair that this broad comparison and self-examination 
should reach to philanthropic studies, as it has reached every- 
thing else. As an organ, ‘ Meliora’ has always aimed to act 
in this spirit, but much yet remains to be done that can be 
done by no mere analytical or suggestive criticism. A work 
like the one at the head of our article is a valuable contribution 
to what one may call comparative sociology, from its special 
point of view. If some one would give us as much information 





* For this special reference see ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ No. XXXII. ‘Athenseum,’ 
October 14, 1565; but the whole series is interesting. 
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4 Continental Charities. 


about other continental charities not expressly Christian, as all 
described by Mr. de Liefde are, and some other, too, would do 
the same for North America, we might see at a glance what 
Positions are taken, and what results are attained, in the new 
crusade against existing civilisation itself. 

It is not only a greater extension of the charitable spirit 
that we want, but better methods of turning it to practical 
account. Philanthropy, if it is to be successful, must become 
more scientific, and to be scientific it must first of all be 
historical, so to speak. Few forms of government, not less 
than few forms of science, can be expected to have a spontane- 
ous origin. They must grow out of old elements, and profit 
by old failures and successes. New schemes for social regene- 
ration may be desirable, but they are not to be elaborated in 
the study of a recluse, or the cell of an anchorite. The best 
way to be an accomplished physician, or engineer, is not by 
ignoring the sum of past or present activities, but by mastering 
them, and putting their methods to such original uses as obser- 
vation and experience may suggest. Unfortunately, however, 
in charitable matters we have too much of the developing out 
of one’s moral consciousness. Not that charitable persons 
have always acted in defiance of this real method of progress, 
but that it is to be desired that they should understand it 
better, and act more in accordance with it. Charity, so noble 
and generous a sentiment, yet requires to be fenced about 
with laws and proprieties. It is an excellent and powerful 
force, but it may become a destructive one. It quickens the 
imagination like a charm, but it may also madden the judg- 
ment like a curse. It often begins by denying existing facts, 
to end by surrounding itself with illusions of its own. It is 
true we are beginning to get clearer views of the aims and 
limits of social science, but what a dazzling, erratic, disorderly 
thing charity is yet. Its ethics, economy, and polity have yet 
very much to be determined and established. Science affects 
everything, from cookery upwards, but it has yet scarcely 
reached charitable regions. We not only fail to understand 
what is, but are always ready to believe in what is not. A 
charlatan is safe in trading on charity when every other occu- 
pation is gone. New schemes run away with all our logic. 
‘They flare across the horizon, and pass away into darkness 
again, like the comets that wheel above us with such gigantic 
menace and terrible teaching. They organise, perchance, and 
everything seems complete for a while; there is no flaw, no 
weakness anywhere, but they end like the wonderful vehicle 
constructed on the same principle that Holmes, the American, 
has told us about, that 
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* Went to pieces all at once,— 
All at once, and nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.’ 


Charities, like metaphysical terms and civilised races, will 
degenerate. Thus even our State hospitals, usually considered 
to be models of orderly arrangement and scientific method, 
are passing through this phase. Instead of homes for the re- 
covery of the sick, they are becoming, as Mr. Hart describes 
them, ‘the infirmaries of the workhouse.’ He continues, 
summarising the results of the late Commission :— 


‘The infirmaries having grown gradually in sizo and importance, the system of 
their present administration presents all kinds of variety. In some the buildings 
are good ; in others they are execrable, and entirely incompatible with the welfare 
of their inmates; some have a resident officer, others have none; some few have 
paid nurses ; in some the guardians provide the drugs, in others the paid medical 
officer farms the place himself, providing drugs, attendance, and dispensing for 
the inmates. There is no uniformity; there is a general meanness of administra- 
tion ; frequent examples of neglect, amounting to extreme cruelty ; many instances 
of gross maladministration ; and a prevailing ignorance of the principles on which 
what are in truth great hospitals should be managed, and of the means by which 
such establishments may be made to fulfil their functions, and to deserve their 
name.’ 


A similar administrative looseness and unscientific method 
prevail elsewhere. A criminal, at present, is an imperfectly 
understood being, and the arrangements made for him fre- 
quently turn upon wrong principles. He is alternately fondled 
and punished. He knows society is against him, and yet the 
moment he passes over into its power he gets only alittle more 
of its previous hardness, severity, and bitterness. He gets 
pressed into a dull, stupid sort of mechanical betterness by 
prison life, and the moment he comes out again he meets the 
old distrust, the old harshness, and the old begrudging 
charity. Grind him by severity, and you have but concen- 
trated the demon that is in him; bribe him into piety, and 
you make him a hypocrite, until, were he honest, he would 
speak like base King Richard :— 


‘ And thus I clothe my naked villainy, 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.’ 


The young poor, the depraved vagabonds, the orphan child, 
the abandoned woman, are all wanting the help that no mere 
charity can render them. They want to be understood, and 
then they want help; they must first be made rational before 
we can expect them to be saints. Pity is good, but as Mr. 
de Liefde says, ‘ Compassion alone does not make an efficient 
officer in a gaol: * * * to love is one thing, but to be able to 
teach is another. Fine buildings, high patronage, and stir- 
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6 Continental Charities. 
ring annual mectings do not create success; but humble, 
loving, patient, faithful workers, steadied by the strong calm 
and the conscious power which flow to them as they work, by 
the ascertained laws of fact, and not the fleeting figments of 
fancy, and recognising behind all their endeavours the potential 
energy of natural law and order, as harmonious expressions of 
the Divine Being and Will. 

We do not regard continental charities as signal examples 
of what we ought to do, or ought never to have done. We do 
not think our insularity has so far cramped us as to make an 
external status the only true one for understanding our posi- 
tion and duty. But it will better us to take it. Egotism, 
individual or national, is never the mood likely to do us most- 
good. To understand ourselves, it is necessary we should 
know others, and to better ourselves we should faithfully study 
others, and bring our comparisons home. There are charac- 
teristics we can never engraft, but there are virtues and excel- 
lencies we may both acquire and supplement. As a contribu- 
tion to the historical aspect of charities, Mr. de Liefde’s work 
will help to do much for us. It is simple, unpretending, but 
solid. He has seen all he writes about with his own eyes. 
He brings the very institutions he writes about to us, and we 
can enter into all their details without difficulty or weariness. 
Perhaps, at times, he is too much influenced by the colouring 
of annual reports, and sermonises where description would 
have been more natural; but the difficulty is to escape such 
faults, and he has evidently done his best, cheerfully and 
lovingly. The value of his work would have been much in- 
creased had he adopted a broader principle of selection, but its 
unity and coherence would have been impaired. As an illus- 
tration of the mighty power of Christian love, the work is 
perfect of its kind, but as a glance at European charities it is 
therefore a little defective. There are several institutions de- 
scribed that are almost identical in their nature, whilst one or 
two specimens are altogether omitted. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some of these were included in the twenty-six he 
visited, although not, from various reasons, included in the 
fifteen he has described. We miss, for instance, any account 
of one of the several continental institutions for the treatment 
of idiots and cretins, and as they are in every way remarkable, 
and one or two of them are managed by persons of English 
and American fame, the omission seriously impairs the com- 
pleteness of the book. It is true he gives an account of the 
establishments at Laforce, which include one for idiots and 
incurables, but many will regard this as an insufficient pre- 
sentment of what is being done for this class upon the con- 
tinent. 
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tinent. Still the work is a very valuable one. As recording 
examples of quiet moral heroism, it is healthy and refreshing ; 
and as depicting an out-of-the-way world, it is novel and read- 
able. It should be in the hands of all managers of public 
charitable institutions, and subordinate officers may learn from 
it many a lesson of loving patience and manly struggle that 
will help them to love their work, and brave their difficulties 
with newness of energy and life. A book of aphorisms for 
charitable people would be a most excellent thing ; it would 
help them to be wise when they are often only soft-hearted, 
and just where they are simply too idle to be anything but 
alms-givers. It would be useful for those who sustain chari- 
table institutions, as well as those who officer them. But it 
would seem a hard, cold, formal, exact book, and so full of re- 
buke to many who give, as Jack Bunting swore, because they 
know not what else to do, that it would be unpopular and 
unreadable. Here, however, is a mass of concrete advice, 
logic, philosophy, ethics, and political economy, and one for- 
gets the irksomeness of the lessons in the pleasant prattle of 
our Dutch guide, who has gone through so much hard travel- 
ling, read so many heavy, voluminous reports, and, surviving 
all, treats us to sketches and pictures that are sweet, cheering, 
and idyllic. 

Although many of the establishments described by Mr. 
de Liefde indirectly owe their origin, according to his views, 
to English sympathy and liberality, they present some curious 
contrasts with our own institutions. Here, in England, for 
instance, we move en masse in committees, if we want to 
establish a philanthropic society, and with a noverint wniverst 
in the shape of a resolution to the effect ‘ that this society be 
called’ so and so, we have forthwith originated a scheme; 
money, officers, and other things being mere subordinate 
matters that may or may not come afterwards. But in most 
of the cases given by Mr. de Liefde it is otherwise. We have 
a picture of one man toiling for a project in view, sacrificing 
position and money, giving up house and home, a wandering 
beggar like Fliedner, an aged joiner like Wurtz, a persecuted 
martyr like Fingado, and struggling heroically until his 
one object was accomplished. And so there are romantic 
biographies that impart an indescribable charm, and contrasts 
strangely with our own mostly prosaically-formed institutions. 
Perhaps, of all, there is none more interesting than that of 
Philippe Jacob Wurtz, the joiner, of Neuhof, near Strasburg, 
who founded an establishment there for indigent children. 
Quaint pictures of Strasburg life come out. His mother was 
a poor washerwoman, and could only give her son a little, 
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simple, rudimentary German education. A knowledge of 
French was necessary to enable a man to get on, but only 
German was taught in the schools, and the private teachers 
who taught French were called ‘lantern-preceptors,’ because 
they usually guided themselves to and fro through the dark 
streets at nights by their own lanterns. But no lantern- 
preceptor could young Wurtz afford, and so he lived his life, a 
Frenchman, without ever being able to speak his own country’s 
language. Then came his travelling apprenticeship, and other 
trials, ending with the founding of his establishment in his 
eightieth year. Other histories are interesting from another 
point of view. Here are some people who have ‘ fought 
their doubts and gathered strength,’ and who, while others 
have been losing themselves in the intricate mazes of 
theological controversy and metaphysical doubt, have worked 
out eloquent testimonies to the strength of Christian love 
and the heroism of Christian faith. Dr. Fliedner, the founder 
of the Deaconesses’ House at Kaiserwerth, in Rhenish Prussia, 
imbibed rationalistic ideas at Giessen and Gottingen, but. 
a visit to England changed his mind. ‘Here he witnessed. 
a living Christianity abounding in works of love towards 
the poor, the lost, the prisoner, and the outcast, such 
as he never saw before. This, which was quite new to 
him, set him thinking seriously about the source whence 
numerous streams of disinterested self-denying charity. 
obtained their supply.’ Mr. Georgi, too, was a rationalist, as 
a@ young man, and a disciple of Kant and Hegel, but found 
truer illumination in Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 
At the asylum for poor neglected children at Diisselthal, near 
Diisseldorf, he carried into action the gentlest but firmest 
Christianity. When he went, he found sticks and cudgels 
there that had been used to keep the boys in order, and he 
had them carried out in solemn procession. ‘Ah!’ cried 
one of the boys, ‘ this fellow thinks he will manage us without 
a stick” ‘I think I will,’ he replied drily. It would have 
been well for our own asylums and reformatories had they had 
officers as true and as firm as Mr. Georgi in this respect. 
Pastor O. G. Heldring, again, went through the same fiery trial 
of doubt at Utrecht. He became a pantheist, and wandered in 
the barren regions of the everlasting No. ‘It was then,’ he 
says, in a short sketch of his own life, ‘ that an unspeakable 
craving for faith arose in my soul. I became acquainted with 
the writings of Jacobi, Hamann, and Claudius, and they con- 
vinced me of the preciousness of knowing God through faith.’ 
He became a patriarch to the poor, blessing a Veluwe sand- 
heath, the result of man’s disafforesting, with water for _ 
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body, education for the mind, religion for the heart. Then 
came the Steenbeek Asylum for ‘ Magdalens,’ with its admi- 
rable rules and spirit, the Talitha Kimi, and Bethel, for the 
details of which the reader must seek the book itself. We 
have mentioned these incidents because they are remarkable, 
and really give great interest to the work. 

Another feature that will not fail to attract attention, is the 
literary character of many of these foreign charities. Some 
have their printing presses, and issue a cheap literature for 
their own use and that of outsiders; others have their special 
organs, usually edited by the presiding genius of the esta- 
blishment, in which its activities and its claims are faithfully 
and continually presented. This excessively Germanic element 
comes out strongly in contrast with our own heavy sys- 
tem of dull annual reports. Thus Fliedner’s Deaconesses’ 
Institution, at Kaiserwerth, has a monthly publication, cheaply 
produced on the spot, and called ‘The Friend of the Poor and 
Sick’ (Der Armen und Kranken-Freund). ‘It is ably written,’ 
says Mr. de Liefde, ‘and gives full information about the work 
of the deaconesses in particular, and also regarding the social 
and religious condition of the people and mission work in 
general.’ Father Zeller, of the School for the Poor, at Beug- 
gen, also published a ‘ Monthly Journal of Beuggen’ (Monats- 
blatt von Beuggen), as a medium of communication between 
the establishment and the brethren educated there and scat- 
tered all over the world. ‘ Perhaps there never was a periodi- 
cal published in the German tongue which had such an 
extensive and beneficial influence upon school and family life. 
Wherever there is a Christian philanthropic establishment, or 
a Christian school, or even a Christian family taking interest 
in philanthropic pursuits in the South of Germany, Zeller’s 
** Monatsblatt” is to be found in the library, in the study, or 
on the bookshelf of the parlour.” Some very useful and sug- 
gestive aphorisms by Zeller, collected from the memories of his 
own children, the teachers, servants, and pupils, were given 
in that periodical in 1861. The Deacon House at Duisburg, 
on the Rhine, has a cheap weekly journal in connection with 
if, having a circulation of 5,000 copies, and largely contributing 
to the unity and success of the diaconate. It is called the 
‘Sunday Paper’ (Sonntagsblatt), and chiefly deals with the 
Inner Mission for Rhineland and Westphalia. Every deacon, 
no matter where he may be, in Europe or America, has it sent 
to him, and is thus enabled to know how every branch is 
going on. And if a specially important letter arrives, it is 
copied with chemical ink, and each brother gets a copy of it 
at once. The same spirit and power is seen in the ‘ Corres- 
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10 Continental Charities. 
pondenzblatt,’ issued by Pastor Briim, of Neukirchen, of whom 
we have more to say presently. These publications not only 
pay their own way, but foster everything that can contribute 
to the success of their respective institutions, keep up the 
interest of old servants and inmates, and knit all scattered 
workers into loving unity and power. The hint they give to 
us is a useful one, and well deserves consideration. We can 
scarcely say as much for some of the methods mentioned 
whereby funds have been procured for some of the institutions. 
Mr. Spittler’s box is certainly a charitable curiosity, and there 
should have been an engraving of it. Twice has it been dis- 
posed of by lottery, and twice has it been given back again to 
the Beuggen institution; ‘and now it is kept,’ says Mr. Zeller, 
‘as a remembrancer till the Lord give us further hints about 
its destiny.’ 

If anything could add to the evidence already existing of 
the permeating power of Christian truth, charity, faith, and 
teaching, it is the account of these institutions, their rise, 
progress, sustenance, and success. It even struck the veteran 
educationalist, Pestalozzi himself, when he visited the school 
at Beuggen. ‘Thus, as Pestalozzi wanted the children, as it 
were, continuously to bathe in the rivers of creation, Zeller 
wanted them at the same time to bathe in the ocean of divine 
truth—the Scriptures. Nor was Pestalozzi opposed to this ; 
he only lacked the requisite simplicity of sight to see how it 
could be effected. But he saw it realised at Beuggen, and he 
marvelled at it with joyful surprise. It was in July, 1826, 
that the patriarch visited Zeller’s establishment. Upon 
entering the house, his way on both sides was lined with a row 
of children and pupil teachers, who welcomed him with a hymn. 
Moved to tears, the venerable grey-headed old man walked up 
the broad flight of stairs to the large school-room, and took 
his place atthe teacher’s desk. An oak wreath was presented 
to him, but he put it on the head of Zeller’s little son, saying, 
in a voice almost stifled with tears, “ Not tome! Not to me! 
This wreath becomes innocence!” He stayed four days at the 
establishment, and inquired minutely into its organisation, 
and the spirit in which it was conducted. And what was the 
impression made upon him? When walking through the 
house he constantly said to himself, as overwhelmed with 
surprise, “ What a power! What a power!” Ii is also 
asserted, that after having seen Zeller’s work, he said, “ I wish 
I could begin my labours over again.’’’ 

Some persons may object to the monastic character of most 
of these institutions, but it is a necessary element of their 
power. In most there is perfect freedom, and the inmates can 
leave 
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leave when they choose ; nay, a dismissal is generally resorted 
to as a punishment when all other discipline fails. Of course, 
no criminal reformatories are included in the book, or this 
statement. It is not an easy idea to fix in popular minds as 
to what such institutions are. Some good but ignorant people 
about Strasburg frighten their children into submission by 
saying they will send them to Neuhof, but that is extremely 
unlike either a convent ora prison. English people, however, 
must regard the name Wichern gave to his brethren as an 
unfortunate one. They are called convicts, not because they 
have been convicted of any crime, but from the monkish Latin 
convivo, to live together, which really expresses the simplicity, 
earnestness, and family feeling which characterises all their 
relations. It is just this family feeling and organisation which 
constitute the life and soul of such institutions as Wichern’s, 
Father Zeller’s School, Pastor Dietrich’s Asylum for Discharged 
Prisoners and Neglected Men, the Neuhof School, and many 
others mentioned by Mr. de Liefde. There is nothing like it, 
so far as we know, in England. Wichern’s system is in many 
respects the best, as it is the most complex. ‘Twelve boys of 
varying ages form a family, and have a house, garden, &c., of 
their own. The young ones have older ones near to help them, 
and the older ones are pleased to see themselves looked up to. 
Each family elects its own Friedensknabe, or Boy of Peace, who 
is the leader, counsellor, and arbiter of their daily affairs. 
Over him stands a brother, who is called the House-father, 
and is one of another family band of ‘ convicts’ who share the 
same roof. A Candidate of Theology also lives with them, 
and forms the link connecting the family to Wichern himself. 
The brothers are as elder brothers to the young family, and a 
most cordial attachment exists between them. As the children 
are of all ages, so are they of all trades and characters. 

‘ach household is characterised by a family spirit peculiar 
to itself; and this causes a commendable ambition to keep up 
the family honour and reputation. Nothing is more dreaded by 
a family than to see one of its members censured for laziness 
or bad conduct in the weekly report, which is read in the pre- 
sence of all the inmates of the establishment. So every one of 
the twelve is taught to feel an interest in maintaining the rules 
and regulations of his family, however multifarious these may 
be, and however cumbrous they may seem to be to those who 
stand outside. Such a thing as clannishness, however, is 
kept out with might and main, sufficient provision being made 
for the mingling of the familiesas one community. At school 
the children are classed according to their ages and capaci- 
ties; in the fields and the workshops according to their 
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trades. The family union there completely disappears ; but 
no sooner does the bell ring for meals than it is formed again, 
each one, arranging in military file, marching to its own house, 
to enjoy for an hour the benefits and comforts of a happy 
home.’ To link this family life with society outside, a system 
of patronage was formed in 1857, in connection with Wichern’s 
Rauhe Haus at Horn. Each family has a patron who belongs 
to the richer class in Hamburg. He receives a monthly 
account of its proceedings, and a school report every quarter. 
Once or twice in the year he entertains them at his own 
house, and when there is a family festival, he, in turn, becomes 
their guest. When the child leaves the house, he visits the 
patron, and tells him his plans and wishes, so that the after 
results are as beneficial as the current ones. 

This family unity is admirably maintained even in religious 
worship, and has the effect of opening the hearts of both the 
children and the brethren in a way which no indiscriminate 
intercourse possibly could do. Confidence, sympathy, and 
help spring out of it. Corporal chastisement is never heard of, 
or even necessary. To quote Mr. Spencer’s words, as applied 
by him to the method he has himself sketched out, they 
receive their punishment ‘through the working of things 
rather than at the hands of individuals ;’ * and the result is 
that the children recognise its justice, and there are no dis- 
plays of temper, harshness, or severity. If a child will not 
work, he gets no food, and if he commits a theft, he is left to 
experience the distrust of his own fellows. The same method 
is adopted at the agricultural colony at Rijsselt, called the 
Netherland Mettray. Some boys played at marbles instead 
of working, and when afternoon came for them to continue 
their labour, marbles were given them that they might play 
again, with excellent effect. Others fetched tea from the 
kitchen for an invalid, breaking the rules by so doing, and 
being fond of drawing, a cup and a saucer were brought for 
them to copy. They copied them, and when handing them back 
to the director they said, with downcast eyes, ‘ Sir, we under- 
stand you; it shall never happen again.’ Others robbed an 
orchard, and no one would speak to them, or shake hands 
with them for eight days, by a self-concerted arrangement. 
Before the time was up, the culprits could bear the isolation 
no longer, and confessed their sin, and craved pardon. ‘One 
of us has a little money,’ they said; ‘ we will go to the farmer 
and pay the damage.’ Even after the boys are apprenticed, 
the family feeling and oversight are continued. The results of 








* ‘Education: Intellectual and Moral.’ By Herbert Spencer. p. 126. " 
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all this sympathetic oneness, as far as all the children’s insti- 
tutions are concerned, are marvellous, and the same may be 
said of a similar spirit amongst the various deacon and 
deaconesses’ institutions upon the continent. It will be well 
if our kindred establishments can but be imbued with a similar 
spirit. Separate dwellings may be expensive for a large esta- 
blishment, but the system can be easily adopted without them. 
To throw a boy or a girl in amongst a crowd with no organi- 
sation resembling or symbolising the family, is a dangerous 
proceeding, engendering coldness and hardness of heart, and 
creating that sense of loneliness and dislocation, which, if an 
analysis of character were faithfully made, would be found to 
have made crime and vagabondism first possible and then 
actual in about three-fourths of our juvenile and growing 
population. Let us strive to be natural first, and then our 
charity may flower into usefulness, order, and practical success. 
Otherwise, it will be long before we can point to results that 
will justify all our enthusiasm and warrant all our expenditure. 
We have purposely refrained from dwelling specially upon 
any one of the establishments described by Mr. de Liefde. 
The task would be endless ; it would be but to reproduce the 
work itself, and we are more anxious that that should be 
studied than anything we can say about it, or draw out of it. 
But we must make one exception in favour of the Society for 
the Education of Indigent Children, founded by Pastor Brim, 
of Neukirchen. It is unique. He seems to have taken the 
hint for it from the somewhat clumsy system of Poor Law 
administration once common in Germany. Orphans and 
foundlings, instead of being decently provided for, as 
with us, were boarded out in private families, and often sold 
by auction to the lowest bidder! Thus, in 1849, Ferdinand 
Fingado, of Lahr-Dinglingen, who founded an orphan house 
there, bought three girls at an auction for nine florins, that is 
fifteen shillings each, which sum included feeding, clothing, 
and education for twelvemonths. Occasionally such children 
were never thought of afterwards, and became slaves of their 
owners, begging publicly like wretched poor, and sometimes 
doing even worse things for their keepers. Pastor Briim saw 
that the plan could be, and must be, reformed. He travelled 
hither and thither, lectured, wrote, and discussed. He felt 
sure that good families could be found to put children into, 
but he was laughed at asa dreamer. He tried some experi- 
ments in families connected with his own congregation, and 
with the happiest results. A society was formed, and received 
the sanction of the Government. It undertook the education 
of such children as were ‘ either abandoned only but not neg- 
lected, 
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lected, or neglected but not yet ten years old.’ This provision 
was made to keep the society as much as possible from doing 
the work of criminal reformatories, which it was never intended 
to do. A child had to bring certificates as to its health and 
vaccination, and a small outfit of clothes, and if its parents were 
living they were not to interfere in its management. A suitable 
family was selected, and the child was placed in its care, nearly 
the whole amount of the society’s charge for it (£5. 8s.) going to 
the family; its schooling, medical treatment, and extra clothing 
being found by the society. Periodical visits ‘were made by 
the friends of the society, not to control its management, but 
to assist and encourage init. ‘'The Christian family parlour is 
the best reformatory,’ Zeller used to say, but Briim took care 
it should be a Christian one. He was very careful in this 
respect, and especially anxious to be satisfied as to the cha- 
racter of the housewife. ‘We have found,’ he said, ‘ that it 
is better we seek the families than that the families seek ps ;’ 
and then he adds, they should be ‘made willing, not by our 
persuasion, but by their own conviction.’ Various branch 
societies are now in active operation, and with very cheering 
results. The following table is the best evidence of the 
society’s worth :— 























| 1853-4. | 1855-6. | 1857-8. | 1859-60.) 1861-2. 

A, Total number of Children taken in | 

since the beginning...........000 195 215 232 255 288 
RPMI (casey; sacurseinbasncsi ses 50 84 102 ; 126 165 
EE caisssvvetssccnesscocsssscesses 2 4 8 |’ 10 ll 
D, Still under the care of the Society ...). 143 127 122 119 112 
BE. Number of Families ........sss00+. 85 90 89 88 79 
P. In Apprenticeship or Service .......-. 30 39 58 57 38 











The practical application of all this can scarcely be better 
put than in Mr.de Liefde’s own words,and we make no apology, 
as we think none will be needed, for the long quotation :— 


* Why should there exist such things as asylums and training establishments for 
poor children in a Christian land? It is true, some children are so thoroughly 
degenerated and so unmanageable, that their training is utterly impossible except 
within the walls of some prison-like building. But their number is comparatively 
very small, and a few reformatories would suffice to meet their case. But why, at 
so many places all over Christian Europe, should a few compassionate, kind-hearted 
individuals—at so much toil and trouble, and with endless running to and fro in 
the sweat of their brow, hopefully praying God, and often hopelessly praying ae ™ 
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try to bring together as many pounds and pence as will suffice to build and support 
an establishment for the training of a number of children, who might be trained in 
our own families quite as well, nay, much better ? Suppose we, masters of families, 
took each of us one such abandoned child, only one, into our houses? All the 
asylums in Europe would be superseded at once. You would hardly feel it in your 
daily expenditure, and society would have a heavy burden taken from its shoulders. 
Why, in many cases, the adoption of such a child might even be considered a 
privilege to those adopting it. In this house, for instance, lives a married couple, 
who, for years, have looked in vain for the realising of their parental hopes, and 
already have almost wholly relinquished lively expectation. How delighted would 
they be if they had to treble their annual expenditure to meet the wants of a 
nursery, and to pay for toys, and for schools, and for carriages, from the young 
master’s pony cart to the baby’s perambulator! A few doors farther on lives a 
single lady, to whom it is a real study, all the year round, how to get her spare 
rooms filled with guests, and her time made up with amusement. And opposite 
lives a family, which in the course of a few years carried three, four children to the 
grave, and erected stone monuments on the little tombs ; but they never thought of 
such a thing as taking living monuments under the hospitable roof, in memory of 
the deceased darlings. * “* %*  * JI know that many objections 
might be made to this theory, both by political economists and wise pedagogues. 
It would encourage proletarianism, and hold out a premium toimmorality. It 
would give an education to poor children far too high for their destiny in this 
world. It would interfere with the rights of the children of the families, and 
cause strange confusion among the ranks and classes into which society must be 
divided. I know all these objections and many more. But I doubt whether any 
of them touches upon the ¢rue reason of our refusal to adopt strange children. 
Let us be honest, and confess we don’t like it. We will rather support a dozen of 
them at an establishment than take one into our own house. We are prepared to 
suffer continuous trouble and pain day and night for a child of our own, even 
though it should reward us with ungratefulness, and threaten to turn out a cause 
of parental grief in later days. But to take upon ourselves the trouble and 
responsibility of caring for somebody else’s child, even though it should be likely 
to turn out very successful—this is a height of charity whieh few arrive at. Such 
is human nature. It is a beautiful commandment that we should love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves; but Christendom will have to learn a great deal before it can be 
said to understand that commandment,’ 


But for Englishmen the real point of Mr. de Liefde’s work 
lies in the account he has given of Wichern’s brethren, of the 
deacons of Duisburg, and of the deaconesses of Kaiserwerth 
and Paris. The novelty of such things is the keenest rebuke 
they can give. Here are agencies within the reach of Chris- 
tian men and women that are despised and ignored simply 
from false pride, affected purity, and Protestant scorn. Here 
are men we cannot leave to the control of the police, women 
we may not cast off for ever, children we cannot forsake or 
destroy, sick that want visiting, and reformed that want 
helping, in hundreds, nay, in thousands, left entirely at the 
mercy of officials who do not care for them, never will love 
them, and certainly never make Christians of them; and who 
do their work simply because they are paid for it, or cannot get 
anything else to do, or like to be persons of authority in a 
small way. Our blue books have revealed this over and over 
again. There has been cruelty in an asylum or a work- 
house, and it is found that some attendant is to blame, an 
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old soldier, a sailor, or a person whose chief recommenda- 
tions have been obstinacy, muscle, and hard-heartedness. 
There has been an outbreak somewhere, and we find this love- 
less, careless duty-doing behind it all. Good prison officers, 
nurses, sick visitors, schoolmasters for destitute children, are 
everywhere wanted, and rarely to be found. How are we to 
get them? Where are they to be trained? And what are 
we to do with them when they are ready for service? As far 
as men are concerned, Wichern has answered all these ques- 
tions by bold and indestructible facts, and Fliedner has done 
the same for the other sex. The facts are in these volumes, 
they are to be met with every day upon the continent, and they 
have become part and parcel of European history. Theologians 
may shrug their shoulders in righteous disdain, and turn away, 
muttering ‘Rome’ through their teeth ; but people have ceased 
to be frightened by bugbears of that kind, and must have 
reason for passion, and common sense for scorn. A grand 
burst of noble joy swelled all hearts when Florence Nightin- 
gale and her band of fellow-labourers went forth to brave 
sickness, danger, and death for the sake of suffering men, and 
great was the good that came of their faithful and loving 
labour. They were deaconesses in fact, but not in name, or 
we might have spared them our praise and preached of prose- 
lytising. German ladies had done a similar thing in the pre- 
vious Kuropean war, and German deaconesses did the same 
in the Schleswig-Holstein war. But it is not upon such great 
occasions that the truest valour, fortitude, and Christian love 
are exhibited. 

The eyes of the world are like the eyes of a master, and do 
more work, as the proverb runs, than the hands of the work- 
men. It is in a daily struggle with want, and woe, and 
wretchedness, unseen, unknown, and unchronicled, that we 
get glimpses of the heroism that makes martyrs, and the love 
that canonises saints. ‘These volumes help us to realise both 
for other countries, but not for our own. Several institutions 
have sprung up in London and Liverpool, as the result of the 
fever of feminine devotion that burned during the Crimean 
war, but as yet we are far in the rear of our neighbours, and 
have much to learn. A solitary institution may do good if it 
only helps to familiarise our minds with a great idea, and 
understand the mighty forces of such imponderable agents as 
love, faith, and genuine devotedness. But it cannot overcome 
prejudice and destroy cant; it cannot spread a network sf 
living agency over our island; it cannot compass all its crying 
want and obstinate necessity ; it cannot express even the full 
force of its own powers, or picture out for us the possibilities 
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of their ultimate expansion. The importance of an agency 
in connection with the Christian Church, which shall do all 
the deaconesses of Germany and France have done and are 
doing, whatever name its workers may be called by, must so 
force itself upon the general mind, that independent but simul- 
taneous organisations shall spring up, and work with a will, 
and then, and not till then, shall we realise many of our 
cherished dreams, and overcome many of our at present over- 
whelming difficulties. The question of a female deaconate, or 
whatever else it may be thought proper to call it, with or 
without the accessories of an order, is sure to be soon seriously 
re-opened, and either fully accepted or finally rejected; and 
having thus incidentally touched upon it, we may return to 
the question of deacons proper. 

The term may be objected to, and a better may be found, 
perhaps ; but we do not want to quarrel about words; we 
advocate things. It is men like Wichern’s ‘brothers’ and 
the Duisburg deacons that we want, and if they can be 
secured the more easily by calling them by another name, by 
all means let us do so. We may object to the semblance of 
monasticism that comes out in Wichern’s regulations, but we 
cannot deny that they work well, and produce cheering 
results. It is true that a Rawhe Haus brother resigns his own 
will when he enters the establishment, and has no choice as to 
his field of labour. ‘Dr. Wichern and his committee choose 
for him. They may send him out as a schoolmaster, or as a 
prison officer, or as a hospital nurse. They may send him to 
the banks of the Vistula, or of the Tiber, or of the Mississippi.’ 
But wherever he goes he is a competent person, and when he 
entered the place he joyfully accepted its restraints. This 
might not do in England, but it works well in Germany and 
elsewhere. The brethren assure us, says Mr. de Liefde, Of 
their freedom, happiness, and peace ; ‘and all we can answer is, 
‘We believe it, but we do not understand it. Viewed in the 
light of expediency, Dr. Wichern’s scheme is quite clear; but 
viewed in the light of Christian liberty, itis a.perfect mystery, 
and its realisation is a miracle.’ But what do the men them- 
selves say? some one will ask. Have they ever disclosed 
themselves in such a way that we can get to know what kind 
of men they are, whence they came, and what animates them? 
Yes, they have, and here is what they say :— 


“© We, the brothers here assembled, come from all parts of our beloved father- 
land. Our homes are in Prussia, ‘from the Memel to the Rhine; in Baden, 
Bavaria, Hesse, Wiirtemburg, Thuringia, Hanover, Mecklenburg, Holstein, Schles- 
wig. There is not one of us who is not in a position to earn his daily bread. 
Want has brought none of us here. When, i in distant lands, we heard of the work 
which the Lord had begun, and is carrying on in this house, we prayed that wo 


might 
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might be sharers of the blessing, and of the work among the children. Our house- 
father called us here to be helpers in the work, and not-ove of ‘us has obeyed this- 
call without the blessing of his parents. We bring neither money nor property ; 
and if there were some of us able and anxious to give of their substance, they were 
prevented by a riper wisdom than their own. What we have we freely give, 
namely, ourselves, as a thank-offering to God for the good of the community.’ 

These are noble words, and should stir many an English 
heart with a might and fervour unfelt before. Here is scepti- 
cal Germany, as we style it in our polemical moods, putting to 
blush Christian England, as we call our country, and opening 
an avenue for earnestness, devotedness, and faith, that should 
commend itself alike to our calmest judgment and most im- 
passioned daring. Up and down in our towns and villages 
are many who would respond to’ such a lofty call and noble 
cause, were it once made possible by wise deliberations, careful 
organisation, and elevated minds. They would leave their 
sectarianisms, forsake their petty squabbles, forget their 
troubling selves, in such a pure and blameless work. They- 
would be taught as they should be taught, by the bedside, in 
the school-room, the workshop, the little family, and for work 
done as streets are swept and bricks are made, there would 
be love permeating all, charity helping all, faith winning all. 
In doubt and difficulty, distress and hardship, there would be 
a word in season, which, ‘fitly spoken, is like apples of gold 
in baskets of silver.’ The results would encourage us, as 
those already attained should stimulate us. Wichern has felt 
no difficulty in disposing of his brethren; he has had applica- 
tions from all parts of the world. In twenty-five years he had 
846 applicants for admission (of whom 524 were refused), and 
787 applications for them when fit for service; 252 were 
wanted as house-fathers or assistants in reformatories, 59 in 
workhouses, 57 as visitors for the poor, 93 as teachers in 
popular schools, 40 as house-fathers in orphanages, 170 for 
prisons, 36 for hospitals, and 80 for other various philanthropic 
purposes. Like the Duisburg deacons, they tended the 
wounded in the Schleswig-Holstein war; and there is such a 
tragic story of an exodus of colliers into Russia, and their re- 
lease through the pilgrimage of two Duisburg deacons, that 
had we space we would quote it entire. 

Here, however, we must leave the matter. It is one thing 
to suggest, and another to organise. Whether such agencies 
as we have advocated can be fitted on to existing institu- 
tions, or developed out of them, is a matter for more practical 
consideration on the part of others ; that, in some form or 
other, they are necessary, few, we think, will be disposed to 
deny. Every year our charities are felt to be inadequate to. 
meet existing wants, and yet we are continually enlarging 
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them, with little satisfactory result, as some of our institutions 
show. Vice and want, sin and wretchedness, assume fresh 
forms, and we have to track them out, and meet them by 
improved appliances. An old system of charitable relief or 
mechanical duty ought no more to be tolerated than a Brown 
Bess in a regiment, or a hobble in a lunatic asylum. Let us 
have men, and heart-and-life machinery, since we cannot do 
without organisation ; let us have science for our guide, where 
sentiment has failed; let us not be ashamed to learn, or 
begin again, or confess to failure, if by so doing we be made 
better workers, ‘truer citizens, and nobler philanthropists. 
Life may defy our analysis, and humanity may be hard and 
obdurate as a stone, but we may pursue the one through its 
endless mazes to be quickened afresh by each new revelation, 
and may shape the other into something like virtue and 
beauty, by the rough blows of manly courage, and the quiet 
sculpturings of a chastening love. 





Arr. I1—IS MEDICINE A SCIENCE? 


1. Medical Errors. Fallacies Connected with the Application of” 
the Inductive Method of Reasoning to the Science of 
Medicine: being the Lumleian Lectures for 1864, 
delivered to the Royal College of Physicians. By A. 
W. Barclay, M.D., Cantab. and Edin. London: 1864, 


2. An Inquiry into the Reasons and Results of the Prescription 
of Alcoholic Intoxicants. By Dr. F. R. Lees, Meanwood 
Lodge, Leeds (pp. 128). 


N our review of Dr. Anstie’s work on ‘ Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics,’ we commented on the chaotic condition of medical 
literature, its want of precise definitions and of systematic 
reasoning. ‘The instances chiefly selected by way of illustra- 
tion were the prevailing notions as to ‘ disease,’ ‘ inflamma- 
tion,’ and the alleged varying action of alcohol. Dr. Barclay, 
however, takes a still broader exception, and shows, most 
conclusively, as regards the prevailing schools of medicine 
(the time has not come for an impartial inquiry into the 
claims of Homeopathy), that, beyond two or three specifics, 
such as quinine for ague and lemon juice for scurvy, medicine 
cannot really boast of possessing any law or principle of prac- 
tice proved by a correct and rigid application of the Baconian 
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The danger and the utility of this discussion are equally 
apparent. On the one hand, we perceive an almost blind 
confidence reposed by the multitude in doctors or in physio— 
a credulity that extends itself to the patronage of a thousand 
forms of blatant quackery, making impossible promises of 
restored health—cure by pill and potion, by drug or drink— 
by this ‘ essence’ or that ‘stimulant ’—but which leaves the 
disease more lethal or incurable than ever, in the great 
majority of cases. It would be well, and indeed it is necessary, 
to destroy all such ignorant and unreasonable expectations as 
to the power of drugs, or the knowledge of doctors ; but, on 
the other hand, it is not well so rudely to disperse popular 
superstitions that a reaction shall set in towards general 
scepticism, inducing the question, in the very spirit of Pilate, 
€ What is truth?’ Let us be assured that there is a truth, on 
this as on other points, attainable by men, if they will but 
patiently search for it, slowly accumulate their materials, 
forego ‘ opinions’ and hasty hypotheses, ignore assumptions 
and authorities ; in fine, adopt that method of just induction 
which has been so fruitful in other departments of study. 
Doubtless, there are peculiar difficulties within the province of 
medicine, but the results to be realised will be an adequate 
reward for all the pains bestowed. 

A transatlantic author has observed :— 


* Between disease and tho doctor there is a wall, thick and high, with here and 
there a loophole, which some scientific man has made. Men look through and 
see dimly in spots, and pass through some medicines and advice to palliate the 
mischief a little. The pain we feel when our friends die an unnatural death;. 
our own reluctance to depart—life’s duties not half done, nor half its joys 
possessed ; the sympathy which all men feel with those that suffer thus, making 
another's misery our own—these drive us to break down that wall, to cure the 
disease, to learn the law of health, that all may ride in sound bodies the stage of 
mortal life, check the steeds at the proper bound, dismount from the flesh, and 
wontinue our journey in such other chariot as God provides for the ascension.’ 


It is quite true that as yet men see only _— of light in 
the field of disease. Ina leader of the ‘Medical Times’ for 
Feb. 7, 1863, it was argued that ‘in some details a scientific 
basis can be predicated in medicine. Science, too, supplies 
infinite modes of exploration, diagnosis, and remedy, but woe 
have not yet solved some of the most elementary problems of 
life : and till these are solved—till the natural history of health, 
and growth, and decay, is more minutely known—a scientific, 
as distinguished from an empirical, treatment of disease, is an 
idle dream. Medical practice may be sagacious, may be the 
effort of genius or imagination, may be successful, may be a 
boon to humanity—still it is art, not science.’ But there are 
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certainly some problems of life sufficiently solved for us to 
entitle us to predict the direction from which help must come,, 
and to ignore as impossible and absurd the claims of certain. 
alleged agents of cure. There is enough known of biology 
and the laws of natural forces, of growth and decay, to deliver- 
us from many pernicious practices and deadly superstitions. 

In harmony with the common and historical meaning of 
‘Disease,’ as a derangement of parts or function, the philo- 
sophy of medicine demands in each concrete case the solution 
of two problems: 1st. In what does this malcondition consist ? 
2nd. From what causes or conditions does it come? If these 
questions can be solved, three practical courses are open to 
us—namely, one ‘curative,’ one ‘preventive,’ and one 
‘ palliative.’ The doctor’s duty, with a diseased person before 
him, is, first, to cure him as speedily as possible; second, to 
prevent the recurrence of his malady ; third, when he can do 
no better, to palliate the injury and ease the pain. If it be- 
inquired how are these three ends to be accomplished, the: 
answer will be: ‘We can cure either by dislodging the. 
removable causes of the malady, whether internal or external,, 
original, or sequential; or by applying counteractions—t.e. 
remedies that promote right action or lessen wrong: we cam 
prevent only by avoiding the original conditions on which the 
effect depends: we can palliate symptoms or reactions, which 
are the sequels of the disorder (or the secondary disease), and 
thus give relief when we can do nothing else ; or even some- 
times when we are also touching causes.’ If the inquiry be 
pushed—‘ How do we quell the causes or consequences of 
disease ?’ the answer of science is, By strengthening the vital 
system, since ‘disease’ is only another name for weak or 
perverted action of some kind: is a state of the organism 
which ceases, as a matter of course, when the conditions of 
the normal state are induced. There are but two conceivable 
modes of giving strength—the first is that direct one which 
holds in health, the supply of the natural elements of the body 
and of the associated conditions needful for assimilative and 
normal action; the second, and indirect one, peculiar to 
disease, the administration (according to some law) of medi- 
cines—that is, substances possessed of specific powers to 
suppress injurious, or promote remedial, function. 

It was in view of the former agencies that a celebrated 
physician said on his death-bed, when his professional brethren 
lamented the loss which society would sustain by his 
departure—‘ Never mind, gentlemen, we shall leave behind 
us three better doctors than ourselves—air, exercise, and 
diet.” Now, this was not a mere jew d’esprit, but the grave 
conclusion 
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conclusion of a long life of experience, and we venture to 
predict will yet become the last verdict of science. 

As Dr. Lees points out in detail, the underlying condition 
of all but empirical or accidental medicine, is a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject of treatment—the human body. 
This embraces, first, its anatomy or structure ; second, and 
even more important, iis physiology—i.e. the science of its 
functions as a living mechanism. ‘The body is our instrument 
of knowing, feeling, thinking, doing: a microcosm wherein 
sare concentrated, with marvellous and divine skill, all the laws, 
principles, and forces of physics and chemistry displayed in 
the macrocosm whereon we ‘live and move.’ Our body is 
“compounded of the dust we tread, the air we breathe, the 
water we drink: from these it came, to these it will return. 
The forces which they contained, we possess and wield. Tho 
measure of their power, so far as they become us, is the 
“measure of ours: no more, no less. What we have of force 
is received, not created: received through the appointed 
channels of our food, drink, and etherial surroundings. There 
is no miracle in all this: the virtue that flows out of us was 
first drawn into us by the natural laws of assimilation. As the 
steam-engine represents precisely the physical strength put 
into it, as the steam-force exactly measures the fuel consumed. 
and heat generated in the furnace, so our frame is the exact 
correlative of the food absorbed and transformed, and of the 
heat, electricity, and affinity which it embodies. As is the 
food, so is the body that digests it; as is the digestion, so is 
the blood ; as is the blood, so the warmth and nutrition; and 
as those, such the strength of the body and brain. Of course, 
physical vitality has nothing to do, save instrumentally, with 
the principle of identity ; the ego, or I, is not one of the 
correlated forces of heat, affinity, electricity, &c., bu’ that 
which owns and uses the body as its servant. 


‘The purple stream that through my vessels glides 
Dull and unconscious flows, like common tides: 
The pipes through which the circling juices play, 
Are not that thinking I no more than they. 

This frame, compacted with transcendent skill 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, 

Nursed from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree, 
Waxes and wastes; I call it mine, not me.’ 


The insight of the poet is now made plain and palpable by 
the exact calculations of science. It is a literal truth, that 
the forces of the sun sent forth as chemic, calorific, and lumi- 
niferous waves of power over the vegetable kingdom, are 
gathered up and moulded into fruit and grain, and then, by a 
transforming process, centred, sublimed, and correlated into 


the 
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the power of tho living man, thus becoming the means of 
sensation, and the conditions of noble and intelligent work. 
As Dr. G. G. Budd, F.R.S., well expresses it, ‘ Every kind of 
power an animal can generate—the mechanical power of the 
muscles, the chemical power of the stomach, the intellectual 
power of the brain—accumulates through the nutrition of the 
organ on which it depends.’ In other words, whatever is the 
sum of force that any organism possesses or expends, is the 
exact equivalent of the force taken into it from without. We 
cannot originate power, we can only receive and dispense it; 
and for the use of this power, brought from the sun and 
fashioned into food, man is responsible. Nature, the true 
Prometheus, proclaims the end that awaits accomplishment :— 

‘This solid earth, this rocky frame 

To mould, to conquer, and to tame; 


And to achieve the toilsome plan, 
My workman shall be man.’* 


Human intelligence, peering into the secrets of nature, and 
perceiving the latent forces available for this end, responds :— 
‘Here let me work! 

The busy spirits that eager lurk 
Within a thousand labouring breasts, 
Here let me rouse; and whoso rests 
From labour, let him rest from life. 
To live’s to strive; and in the strife 
To move the rock and stir the clod, 
Man makes himself a god.’ 


Disease being the abnormal condition of this organism, it is 
from the hazards and accidents to which this noble instrument 
is liable that we derive the importance and dignity of medicine 
as a tentative, or possible, science of rectification. Asa matter® 
of fact, however, it must be conceded that disease is in general 
a self-infliction—the price we pay for our idleness or ignorance, 
our pleasures or our avarice. As certainly as a community 
pays the penalty of a fatal and costly epidemic of typhus or 
cholera, because it will not cleanse and purify its houses and 
its streets, preferring undertakers’ bills and doctors’ fees to 
local taxation; so individuals invite an access of gout or rheu- 
matism, or the advent of an epidemic, by pursuing the pleasures 


of the table or of the ‘social club.’ As was long ago remarked _ 


by Addison (‘ Spectator,” No. 195, A.D. 1711) :— 


* Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but the substitute of exercise or tem- 
perance. Medicines are indeed absolutely necessary in acute distempers, that 
cannot wait the slow operations of these two great instruments of health; but, 
were men to live in an habitual course of exercise and temperance, there would be 
‘but little occasion for them. Accordingly we find that those parts of the world 





* Professor Blackie. 
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are most healthy where they subsist by the chase, and that men lived longest when 
their lives were employed in hunting, and when they had little food beside what 
they caught. Blistering, cupping, and bleeding, are seldom of use but to the idle 
mm | intemperate; as all those inward applications, which are so much in practice 
among us, are, for the most part, nothing else but expedients to make luxury con- 
sistent with health. The apothecary is perpetually employed in [attempts at] 
eountermining the cook and the vintner.’ 


Hahnemann has said, ‘ As there is but one disease, there is 
but one remedy: if motion is lessened, it should be increased; 


if irritability is too great, it should be diminished.’ ‘This, 


however plausible in words, does not go far in fact. If weak- 
ness at a certain point be the beginning, and its continuance 
the progress, of illness, of course strength must be the begin- 
ning and progress towards well-ness; but the truth required 


“is to know how to infuse strength, or how to avoid weakness. 


The weakness of disease is a ‘result’—it is feeble action—action 
below par—and feeble action is the consequence of some force 
(as of bullet, blister, pest, or poison) that produced it by 
‘knocking down’ the vital structure in which force was. 
Diseases, consequently, are just as various as are the kinds 


“of injury. Of course, all action is reducible to the truistic 


formula of ‘too much’ or ‘too little,’ which is only saying 
there is not the balanced action which constitutes life and. 
health. We return, therefore, to the old conclusion, that food, 
drink, and air are the only possible physical materials of 
health and strength, and their appropriation the only possible 
remedial process. In short, the true vis medicatriz nature, of 
which we have heard so much, is vitality itself. When the 
centralised forces are dominant, they appropriate other forces 
by their stronger affinity ; when they are weak, they succumb 
and fall before the rude forces of unorganised nature. 

The theories of medicine have been fewer, in principle, than 
is generally supposed. In fact, as Lord Bacon says, medicine 
has been ‘rather circular than progressive.’ Hippocrates, 
however mistaken in his notions as to what the ‘humours’ of 


the body were, was substantially correct in his doctrine, that 


* out of the excess, deficiency, or misproportion of the humours, 
diseases arise ; and by restoring the due proportion disease is 
cured.’ 

Let the proportion include the constituent elements—the 
quality—and this will come to the modern stand-point, that 
true nutrition gives strength, and thus supersedes disease. 
Following out the fancy of Galen, who divided diseases into 
the hot or cold, dry or moist, Avicenna propounded the law 


‘that contraries are curative, or, as the vulgar would say, 


knock each other down. That grandest of quacks, Paracelsus, 
while mercilessly crushing out the authority of his prede- 
cessors, 
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eessors, virtually adopted their hypothesis, but concealed it 
under a new form of words. Each disease was due to a par- 
ticular entity, and each entity had its remedy or arcanum. 
By these he signified a kind of indwelling force—which com- 
batted and extirpated the opposing spirit of disease. Van 
Helmont’s old Archaus, and Professor Beale’s new vital force, 
are virtually the same; but instead of regarding disease as a 
positive antagonising entity, it is simply the reigning power 
of the organism ‘ put out of his way’ by various circumstantial 
agencies. These views suggested to Boyle an idea which the 
profession has not yet developed into scientific distinctness, 
viz., that the true healing power is in the body itself, requiring 
aid, not frustration; and although the great physician Syden- 
ham practically bled, starved, and blistered, he confesses to 
having often thought that ‘more could be left to nature than 
we are in the habit of leaving to her.’ Cullen’s Scottish sys- 
tem was, in great part, founded on the notion of the vis vite 
being the curative agent. The antipathic and the allopathic 
systems are equally related to the assumed law, which has 
never been either inductively established or rationally ex- 
plained, viz., contraria contrarits ewrantur. For our part, we 
cannot see anything like a law or a guide in the fact that, if 
you are cold you must get warm, if you are relaxed you must 
be astringed, if you are fat you must starve, and so forth. 
_There is no meaning, only verbiage and truism, in all this. 
The real point is, what must be done or taken so that, with 
the least ultimate loss or injury, the present inconvenience 
may cease? ‘To this Hahnemann responds with another and 
‘opposite formula—similia similibus curantur, which instructs 
us to ‘cure like by like ’—making the rule of practice to con- 
sist in this, that the nearer the analogy between the symptoms 
of a disease and the known symptoms following the use of 
drugs in health, the more effective will that drug be for its sister 
disease, as counteractive or preventive of its attack. Facts 
alone can determine whether this be so; but still an expla- 
nation of the facts would be wanted. Why should an artificial 
_drug disease cure a random one? Why does one poison 
counteract another? If it does so, is it without loss of power 
to the living frame, in which the contest ‘goes on? How 
explain either the homeopathic or the allopathic result ? 
Why does a diseased action cease in one part because you set 
“up a diseased action elsewhere ? The theories end where they 
began; the formule contribute little to our enlightenment. 
From out the chaos of conflicting hypotheses, however, the 
clear principle of the correlation of forces emerges once again. 
The body, as we have seen, is an organism created specifically 
for 
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for the concentration of force—force to become available, first, 
for the vital needs of the body itself; and the surplus, secondly, 
for the higher mental ends of human life. The sole and 
eternal condition of realising this force, is by the assimilation 
of the food wherein it is first deposited for our behoof and 
benefit. Food, through assimilation, gives force, while exci- 
tants and stimulants simply evolve or expend it in involuntary 
action. This is the grand blunder into which doctors 
are perpetually plunging ; they confound the transference of 
force from food to tissue, with the ‘evolution’ of force from 
tissue consequent upon irritating its vitality by contact with 
ammonia or alcohol; and then, after entering the expended 
force as a part of ‘ capital stock,’ they finally affirm that ‘ this 
thing which restored the body to its normal state is therefore 
food!’ The fact is, nothing ean restore a broken engine, or 
an impaired spring, to its normal state, except that which 
repairs the injured constitution of each; and to subject either 
to an additional strain by the ‘evolution’ of force, can only 
aggravate and intensify the ruin. If, then, there be any trust 
in the principles of biology and the laws of force, they are 
sternly opposed to the lowering and narcotising system of 
treating disease. This system, at once so fatal and so fashion- 
able, is a direct assault upon weakness; a drain upon power 
and its prime sources in nutrition. Can we raise a man by 
knocking him down? Can we augment an engine’s power by 
emptying the furnace? Impossible as this seems, it is not 
one whit more impossible than the restoration of vital power 
to a diseased person by generating another disease, and addi- 
tional debility, through the medium of fast or blister, purge, 
lancet, or alcohol. 

One broad inference must be drawn from this view of the 
laws of life, force, and disease—namely, that drugs and strong 
drinks have no strengthening capacity. Entering the body 
with a certain constitution, they are found to be eliminated 
from it unchanged; and since they excite and liberate force— 
the force expended in the action of casting them forth—they 
inevitably leave the body so much weaker, besides injuring 
the delicate structure of the excited tissues, and causing the 
loss of lymph or serum that is compelled to flow out from 
their abraded surfaces. 

Such were the conclusions arrived at in 1720 by the cele- 
brated Dr. G. Cheyne, F.R.S., in his ‘ Philosophical Essay on 
the General Method of Medicines Fittest to Preserve Health,’ 
and expressed in language as nearly similar to our own as it 
could be in an age when the correlation of physical forces was 
not understood as a law, though dimly seen as a fact :— 


‘There 
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‘There is not a more pernicious error in physic, or one more opposite to the 
expectation of patients (viz., the preservation or recovery of their health), than that 
very common and universally received opinion that there are bodies in nature, or 
in the maferia medica, or such as may be found out by art, by dividing, compound- 
ing, or altering them by the tortures of the fire, which will suddenly, or in any 
great degree, change or destroy the malignity of the morbid humours of animal 
bodies, or will entirely alter the nature, qualities, figure, size, and laws of cohesion 
of the particles that compose their fluids and solids, from an unsound and un- 
healthy state, to one of a kindly and benign nature (a wild notion, at first intro- 
duced and propagated by enthusiastical chymists, quacks, and symptom doctors). 
An animal body is nothing but a compages or contexture of pipes, an hydraulic 
machin, fill’d with a liquor of such a nature as was transfused into it by its 
parents, or is changed into by the nature of the food it is nourish’d with, and is 
ever afterwards good, bad, or indifferent, as these two sources have sent it forth. 

‘What is it, then, will it be said, that art, physic, or a philosophic physician can 
truly do to relieve the miseries, pains, and diseases of their fellow-creatures ? 
great deal, if judiciously and honestly directed, and obstinately and exactly pur- 
sued: viz., by mending the juices, in the manner nature, the distemper, the age, 
and the habitudes of the patient point out. These (the juices) are the only things 
in an animal body in the power and under the dominion of a physician. If the 
principal intentions of the physician be to mend the blood and juices, they will in 
time, by the wise mechanism of nature, rectify and confirm the solids into their 
proper situation and tone; for it is out of and by the juices that the solids are 
nourish’d, figur’d, and eloath’d. Air and exercise will give them the proper firm- 
ness and degree of elasticity, and then the animal functions will be performed with 
facility and pleasure, and thereby the person will enjoy health and serenity. Art 
ean do nothing but remove impediments, resolve obstructions, cut off and tear away 
excrescences and superfluities, and reduce nature to its primitive order ; and this 
only can be done by a proper and specific regimen in quantity and quality, by air 
and exercise, and by well-judged and timeous evacuation, and preparing the morbid 
juices for easier elimination, by means which, I fear, lie in a narrow compass, and 
depend mostly on the mild mineral medicines (which were never originally de- 
signed by nature to be introduced into an animal body, and always rend, tear, and 
wear them out faster, like spirits and chymical medicines, but in bad cases are, at 
first at least, necessary), judiciously managed with proper dilution. 

‘It is diet alone, proper and specific diet, in quantity, quality, and order, con- 
tinued in till the juices are sufficiently thinned, to make the functions regular and 
easy, which is the sole universal remedy, and the only mean known to art, or that 
an animal machin, without being otherwise made than it is, can use with certain 
benefit and success, which can give health, long life, and serenity. The elasticity 
of the solids consists mainly in the original degree of attraction in the component 
elementary particles of the linear fibrils, primarily fashion’d by the Author of 
nature ; and it is in this elasticity alone the force, power, and pleasure of life, and 
of the animal functions, consists.’ 


On one point we are in perfect accord with the great 
medical authorities—viz., that whatever the future may contain 
in its womb, the present age has seen no science of thera- 
peutics. Dr. J. 8. Bushman well observes, that ‘It is a 
singular proof of the slow progress of medicine as a science, 
that the controversy which arose among the Greek physicians 
between two and three thousand years ago, known as that 
between the Empirics and Dogmatics, still exists.’* Nothing 
large and fundamental is settled ; ‘the discord of those who 
have disputed concerning these things’ is as great as when 
Celsus made this very remark. Lord Bacon, nigh two 


* ‘Medical Times,’ February 11, 1865. 
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centuries back, made it a charge against physic, that. ‘it has 
been more professed than laboured, and yet more laboured 
than advanced.” And commenting on that remark, in his 
presidential address to the Metropolitan Section of the 
Provincial Medical Association,* Dr. W. B. Richardson says: 
‘I fear the same remark holds good now. Overwhelmed 
with details beyond all possibility of human recollection, we 
are as far from principles as ever; nay, I think farther. Here 
we stand in physic on this second day of the seventh month 
of the year 1861, divided into two sects: the one trusting by 
exploration of the whole chaos to drop, by accident or good 
fortune, on some choice fact or generalisation; the other 
hoping by sitting down in one spot of the chaos, and studying 
that, to do the same thing. It brings us to that pass in the 
world’s estimate, that when, by our ignorance, we publicly 
offer up to ignorance some great character in the drama of 
our generation, we are pointed at with contempt. The 
physician, as yet, can stand before no problem, and, resting 
on safe premisses, predict, with even ordinary certainty, the 
veritable course of the after phenomena; he is obliged to 
commingle and confuse the actual phenomena with the 
surrounding conditions, and in the confusion to hazard no 
conjecture without a sensation from the inner judgment that, 
after all, he may be wrong. . . The day will come when 
medicine shall be master of her position, and the mind that 
can reach the height of the Aisculapian temple shall look down 
on disease, measure its intensity, gather its source, predict its 
results, repel its advances, or cut short its corruptions, with a 
precision which shall astound the world as deeply as our 
uncertainties surprise it‘tnow! But, I presume not that this 
revolution shall be in our day. I see in it no work of one 
hand, or one age. I fear that we shall do little to forward the 
end; but I know, at the same time, we may do much—we 
may commence the work.’ Since, then, there is no science of 
medicine, and certainly never can be such a one as, by rectify- 
ing the penalties of transgression, will reconcile the pleasures 
-of sin with the ease of the sinner, it becomes all the more 
necessary that the people should be taught the laws of health, 
by the observance of which disease may be averted. Nor 
should this be an anxious study, rather one of the most 
delightful ; so that knowledge of the highest and most complex 
‘kind, present in our conceptions, should spontaneously 
regulate our habits, guide our architecture, and dictate our 
temperance ; for, as the quaint writer from whom we have 





* * British Medical Journal,’ October 5, 1861. 
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already cited a passage on the power and province of medicino 
wisely observes— 


‘He who lives physically must live miserably. The truth is, too great nicety and 
exactness about every minute circumstance that may impair our health, is such a 
yoke and slavery as no man of a generous, free spirit would submit to. ’Tis, as a 
poet expresses it, “to die for fear of dying.” And to forbear or give over a just, 
charitable, or generous office of life, from a too scrupulous regard to health, is 
unworthy of a man, much more of a Christian. But then, on the other hand, to 
cut off our days by intemperance, indiscretion, and guilty passions—to live miser- 
ably for the sake of gratifying a sweet tooth, or a brutal itch—to die martyrs to our 
luxury and wantonness, is equally beneath the dignity of human nature, and 
contrary to the homage we owe the Author of our being. Without some degree of 
health, we can neither be agreeable to ourselves, nor useful to our friends; we can 
neither relish the blessings of divine Providence to us in life, nor acquit ourselves 
of our duties to our Maker, or our neighbour. He that wantonly transgressoth the 
self-evident rules of health, is guilty of a degree of self-murder ; and an habitual 
perseverance therein is direct suicide, and, consequently, the greatest crime he can’ 
commit against the Author of his being ; as it is slighting and despising the noblest 

ifs he could bestow upon him, viz., the means of making himself infinitely 

appy ; and also as it is a treacherous forsaking the post wherein his wisdom has 

laced him, and thereby rendering himself incapable of answering the designs of 
his Providence over him. The infinitely wise Author of nature has so contrived 
things, that the most remarkable rules of preserving life and health, are moral 
duties commanded us, so true it is, that godliness has the promises of this life, as 
well as that to come.’ 





Art. III—BROKEN FRIENDSHIPS. 


“They are not Suttees who perish in the flames, O Nanuk ; 
Suttees are they who die of a broken heart.” Hinpv Pom. 


HATEVER may be the reason, whether for insult 
offered or injury inflicted, or some deed of wanton 
treachery, or manifold ingratitude, or the speck of rotten- 
ness which brings about a swift and startling decay, or the 
unforeseen but inevitable collision of old and new principles, 
views, or affections, there is no sight in the world more sad 
and grievous than the scandal of a broken friendship. 

It has been well said that the last inexcusable word or deed 
seldom comes until affection or reverence has been already 
enfeebled by the strain of repeated excuses. The more swift 
and unexpected the rupture, the more chance there is of 
ultimate re-union ; but a gradually dissolving friendship cools 
the heart like evaporating dew. In the healing of a breach 
the quarrel usually is retraced step by step, if there have been 
first sorrow, then anger, then indifference ; so the indifforence 
must revive into anger, and the anger melt into grief, before 
the healing can be brought about, and then perhaps affection 
returns, 
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returns, not, it may be, like that which has never been tried, 
and so has never failed, but sincere and good of its kind. 

In what follows, reference is only intended to those friend- 
ships which, solid and certain in their basis, and containing 
the vital elements of truth and tenderness, are fitted to afford 
reciprocal aid and comfort through all the chances and changes 
of our mortal life; and by no means to ‘the leagues struck 
with cheap persons,’ of which Emerson speaks, where no real 
attachment exists. Nor needs any account be made of dis- 
parities of humour or peculiarities of character and intellect, 
provided only the dispositions be well and truly matched ; for 
a habit of sudden and unseasonable apathy, or epilepsies of 
wit and animal spirits which would damp or disgust one man, 
another would endure with equanimity, or even with pleasure. 
As a general rule, the smaller the original point of disagree- 
ment, and the more petty and mean its nature, the more bitter 
and lasting is the feud which follows. Hence, family quarrels 
are commonly full of animosity and ill-blood, because mer- 
cenary interests are often involved. It will also be found that 
groat and suddenly-arising causes, such as any of those before 
enumerated, insult, treachery, deliberate ingratitude or in- 
justice, or a direct conflict of principles, bring about an 
instant and violent wrench of separation ; while the smaller 
motives, as absence, petty injustices, impatience under obli- 
gation, a want of tenderness, generosity, or temper, tend 
rather to a gradual cooling of affection, a process of dissolution 
which is longer but infinitely more fatal in its operation. 
Other faults, such as pride, inconstancy, untruthfulness, or a 
suspicious or contentious turn of mind, need not be discussed 
here ; for though they are well calculated to cause divisions, 
they are qualities which, by a happy law of nature, exclude 
those who possess them from ever forming any friendship 
except of the most trifling, evanescent, and nominal kind, and 
these are foreign to our present subject. Again, some friend- 
ships are of that abstract and Platonic order that, firm and 
noble as they are, humanity conceives of them with difficulty. 
Splendid but cold, they radiate light, but emit no heat. ‘Why 
insist on rash personal relations with your friend ? says Emer- 
son. ‘ Why go to his house, or know his mother and brother 
and sister? Why be visited by him at your own? Are these 
things material to our covenant? Leave this touching and 
clawing. Let him be to me a spirit.” These men meet as 
though they met not, and part as though they parted not. 
Now that which is bloodless has nothing in common with the 
ill blood, the hot blood, and the cold blood, which cause so 
many quarrels: accordingly, ruptures rarely occur in friend- 
ships of this abstract and Platonic cast. Contrary 
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Contrary to the common saying, that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, we are disposed to think that in absence or the . 
enforced separation of friends, unless the intercourse main- 
tained can be frequent and unrestrained, it were better 
dropped entirely. You cannot be aggrieved by a silence to 
which you are held by mutual compact, nor can misapprehen- 
sion arise about actions and proceedings of which you are in 
profound ignorance. We remember a case in point, of two men 
who had in their youth contracted a strong and ardent friend- 
ship. They were abruptly separated, under circumstances of 
@ very painful and peremptory kind; the separation, then 
understood to be final, was absolute and complete, and not 
only physical but moral. Very sad and embittering events 
had been so complicated that no intercourse could be main- 
tained without involving innocent people in undeserved 
distress and difficulty. So situated, these two accepted their 
position, embalmed their dead, if such an expression may be 
used, and the old familiar names passed their lips no more. 
Nearly a score of years elapsed, and they meet again, distin- 
guished in their respective professions, and freed from all the 
entanglements of the past as regarded each other. Changed 
undoubtedly they were, as men must change, in the battle 
with time; but they certainly reaped the reward of the 
patient and silent fidelity with which they had borne their 
fate. As there had been no accusations, so there had been 
no recriminatory defence: they had not been tempted to 
think of each other the thing which was not; but were able 
to take up their friendship at the point where they had laid 
it down, only tightening, as it were, the loosened cords. 
And perhaps one of the best tests of the genuineness and 
excellence of an attachment is when, as in this case, absence 
becomes but the bridge which spans the gulf of separation. 

There is one cast of temper which is particularly inimical 
to the duration of affection, namely, that which is restive, 
ungracious, or impatient under a sense of obligation received. 
There are some men who know no peace until they have ‘ paid 
off,’ as they call it, such and such a debt of kindness; and if 
they cannot do this, it becomes a positive grievance with 
them, and not unfrequently the source of a secret ill-will. 
There is a fundamental deficiency of generosity in this: it 
often requires more love to receive than give, but between 
friends such questions ought never to arise. At the same 
time there are people who have an oppressive mode of afford- 
ing: aid, or making presents ; and it may be taken as a general 
tule that, wherever a gift is fettered with conditions, or is 
regarded as conferring the right to be always advising, 
criticising, 
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criticising, dogmatising, and domineering about it, the value 
is enormously lessened, and that where the obligation is 
alluded to too often privately, or at all in public, the debt is 
wholly cancelled. Scenes and misunderstandings are trying 
matters to indulge in frequently, and women commonly 
delight in them more than do men. For the most part such 
things are best settled without an explanatory duel, or a 
rehearsal of arguments. Instinct, or what comes to the same 
thing—tact, experience, a healthy belief in yourself no less 
than in your friend, regard being had to the peculiarities of 
the respective characters, will tend to prevent such occurrences. 
The rarer they are in any case the better, but there are some 
people to whom such things never happen, and they are 
usually reliant on themselves and trusting towards others. 
On the other hand there are some people to whom such 
things are always happening, and such persons go about the 
world explaining themselves, and setting themselves right to 
whomsoever will listen to them. It is well, however, to 
remember that it is given to few to receive both pity and 
respect, and that in proportion as we demand sympathy we 
lose in influence. These men and women who govern and 
sway the minds of others with the least effort in practice and 
the least mutiny in result, are, it will be observed, rarely 
given to explanations or justifications. But thorough people 
like these are very few, fortunately, or they would subjugate 
the world too much. Silence is said to be the second power 
in the world, and continence of speech is a great element in 
friendship. We hardly need to be reminded that ‘ a whisperer 
separateth chief friends,’ and this mainly because people who 
are not above listening to whispers are generally hardly 
sagacious enough to attach weight to evidence in proportion 
to the value of it. Neither must it be forgotten that if there 
were no listeners there would be no whisperers. ‘Whether 
it be to friend or foe,’ says the Eastern sage, ‘talk not of 
other men’s lives, reveal them not, for he heard and observed 
thee, and in time to come he will hate thee.’ But a babbling 
speech will sometimes be forgiven, because the speaker may 
yet be of a loving and faithful spirit ; and in this aspect it may 
be said that a man is more disloyal in listening to abuse of 
his friend than in indiscreet complaint or accusation against 
him. ‘If thou hast opened thy mouth against thy friend, 
fear not, for there may be a reconciliation,’ especially if the 
intemperate word bears no after fruit, for men are prone to 
resent a fault according to the gravity of its consequences to 
them, rather than by the real culpability of the offender, or 
the amount of temptation under which it was committed. 

This, 
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This, though common in practice, is wrong in principle. 
Whoso passes over in a child cruelty or untruthfulness, be- 
cause no damage or palpable inconvenience is the result ; or 
whoso punishes a youthful indiscretion, or a misfortune 
happening from carelessness, because direct loss or suffering 
accrues to him, teaches that child a very evil lesson. Accord- 
ing to our notions, he who stands by and hears unkind things 
said of his friend, and remembers them and repeats them, is 
by many degrees worse than he who in the heat of vexation 
rashly clamours against his alter ego, because the first is a 
fault deliberately committed under no temptation, but the 
last is a transgression of a very different cast. It is worthy 
of note that in the Apocryphal book from which we have 
quoted, the betrayal of a secret is considered the most preg- 
nant and insurmountable of all reasons for the dissolution of 
friendship. ‘If thou betrayest his secrets follow no more 
after him, for as a man hath destroyed his enemy, so hast 
thou lost the love of thy friend. As for a wound, it may be 
bound up, and after revilement there may be reconcilement, 
but he that betrayeth secrets is without hope.’ This is pro- 
bably owing to the flavour of treachery, which is inseparably 
connected with this sort of lapsus, and also because it is in its 
nature an injury of an irremediable kind. Ill temper may 
be atoned for, and for injustice reparation may be made; but 
there are three things which cannot be recalled, ‘the sped 
arrow, the lost opportunity, and the spoken word.’ 

-Women often complain that with their sex a man coming 
between two friends is often a cause of quarrel, but they need 
not suppose themselves exceptionally afflicted. Men quarrel 
quite as often about women, only they perhaps say less about 
it. We once heard of two young gentlemen who travelled 
over a great part of the world together, and continued in 
perfect amity and good feeling towards each other by help of 
a simple expedient. Whenever they entered a town, or staid 
in any place where there was a diversity of company and 
sufficient hotel accommodation, they separated, each betaking 
himself to a different inn, having, of course, previously 
arranged when and where to meet for the purpose of con- 
tinuing their travels. In the interim they sedulously avoided 
each other, and any necessary communication was made in 
writing ; by this means they had each seen different things 
and persons, and happened upon different adventures. But 
many an honest friendship has perished, not even from 
rivalry, but because a sincere but untimely warning has been 
ill received. ‘I shall not hear such things said, sir, of a lady 
whom I hope to, &c., and who is in all respects, &c.” We 
Vol. 9.—No. 33. C have 
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have many of us known by experience this sort of thing; if 
the match goes off the friendship is resumed, but otherwise 
the shadow may remain, but the reality has for ever gone. 
And if, as we have heard, a husband separates female friends, 
so does a wife divide male friends. We appeal to all our 
bachelor readers whether this is not as true as sad. ‘You 
see, my dear fellow, it does not suit my wife, &c.?, Oh Damon ! 
be warned in time; present your bridal gift and your con- 
gratulations, take up your hat and retire. ‘ You speak of her 
as dead,’ says Milverton, ‘is itso? ‘No,’ replies Ellesmere, 
‘much the same thing—married.’ 

Of course, if a man gets a bad wife it is competent for 
former friends to surround and console him; but by a certain 
superhuman tenderness or generosity which makes women 
more or less angels, they seldom avail themselves of any such 
means of comfort. Insulted, ill-used, and neglected, they do 
not even take to tobacco or clubs, but they have been known 
to seek refuge in gaiety, in suicide, in good works, but most 
often in patience and in prayer. 

Tyranny, however thorough and excessive, is hardly ever 
the cause of rupture in friendships between characters of a 
noble and faithful cast. This observation experience justifies 
and high authority corroborates. ‘The finer the nature the 
stronger the tendency, when deprived of any valid reason for 
mutiny, towards an absolute and general submission.’ ‘ What 
was liberty to him, what is she to any of us? We make a great 
fuss about her, and erect statues to her, and prate about her 
being the air we breathe—if we have it not we die, but we 
don’t die, and we don’t really care a pin about our liberty. 
What we like is a despotism—an iron despotism that we have 
raised up for ourselves, and we elect to grovel under it and 
grumble at it, and hug our chains tighter and tighter the 
while.’ One of these dicta was written by a man, and the 
other by a woman, and we leave our readers to detect the 
masculine or feminine ring in which they will. 

Prosperity and adversity are commonly supposed to be 
fertile sources of estrangement, and the onus is in such cases 
almost invariably laid on the fortunate man’s shoulders; but 
in hasty conclusions of this kind there is often much injustice. 
If, apart from our own experience, we investigate such 
instances as come within our own observation, we shall see 
that twice out of three times the fault lies on the other side. 
There is much kindness and indulgence shown towards 
misfortune in the world, though it is the fashion in books 
to affirm the contrary; moreover, it is more easy for the 
opulent and fortunate to be forbearing, generous, and 
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cordial, than for those who have toiled and failed, whose 
venture has been wrecked, and who have, so to speak, been 
made to bite the dust. Prosperity develops all that is un- 
worthy and sordid in a low and unrefined nature, and it is 
the beggar who goes to the devil when he is set on horse- 
back. But our remarks have reference only to those whose 
minds are of a certain elevation and nobleness, and with 
this limitation we affirm that success gives fresh vigour 
and energy to all good qualities, but adversity is a most 
severe and crucial test of temper. If some great and con- 
tinuous good fortune creates any excessive and painful contrast 
of position and circumstances between men who have been 
friends, and there lies hidden in the character of the less 
prosperous person but one spark of envy or churlishness, one 
atom of vanity or selfishness, if there is the shadow of want 
of trust in his friend or trust in himself, these things are sure 
to appear in all their repulsiveness, and stand between him and 
his better self. He will be cold in his congratulations, or 
bitter in his comments, harping on his own misfortunes, or 
striving to diminish the merits of the other man. He will 
grudge in his heart, and be cold and haughty, and resentful 
of kindness, as he never was in better times, or he will wear 
an injured air, and be ostentatiously humble—se poser en 
victime in short—than which there is nothing more aggra- 
vating to behold. It is as well to own at once that such a posi- 
tion is a difficult one to both parties. Nothing but genuine 
humility or good self-assurance will save the less fortunate 
man from betraying this foolish touchiness, and nothing but 
immense tact, and an earnest, sincere, and persistent 
cordiality from the other side will overcome it if it once 
appears. But all this itis worth while to try. ‘'The days will 
soon be over, and the minutes are of gold.’ Alas! if we 
knew, if we only knew, how in the shadow of after years, 
when the blood runs frostily in the veins, and friends are few, 
and the energy to make new ones has departed from us, we 
may miss from our side the one whom perhaps of all others 
we loved the best, and remember too late the resentful 
acquiescence, and the little sympathy and generosity we felt 
in his success on the one hand, and, on the other, our stinted 
tenderness and small patience to the downcast and wounded 
in spirit, we should cast away our own supineness and indiffer- 
ence and strive, while yet there is time, and with our best 
strength, to save the stranding bark of friendship. 

If it be said that we take an extreme view of the rights, 
the duties, and the privileges of a friend, or that we over- 
estimate the value attached to the possession of one, it must 
be 
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be remembered that there is abont friendship this peculiarity, 
and even superiority, as distinguished from all other ties what- 
soever,—it is contracted voluntarily, and by free selection ; 
whereas, in ties of blood and relationship, a man has no choice, 
and people often drop into marriage through the force of 
circumstances, or are ina manner driven to out of self-defence, 
or self-interest, or worried into by urgent entreaty on the part 
of those who would be much better employed in minding their 
own affairs. However odious a habit of perpetual carping and 
criticising unquestionably is, there must still, even in the best 
assimilated attachments, arise discussions and differences, for 
where there is no freedom there will be stagnation, and the 
essence of life is movement. Faults may and will be com- 
mitted on both sides, and pleading remonstrance, argument, 
and admonition may be found expedient, and even refreshing, 
bearing always in mind that he who wants to bend the iron 
must do it while it is hot, and that he who wishes to handle 
and use it must wait till it is cool. 

‘ Admonish a friend,’ says the son of Sirach, ‘it may be he 
hath not done it, and if he have done it, that he do it no more. 
Admonish a friend, it may be that he hath not said it, and if 
he have, that he speak it not again.” But admonishing is not 
upbraiding ; for that cuffing in misfortune, which the Hindoos 
call monkey sympathy, and of which Bildad the Shuhite 
affords the best example known, is, and ought to be, a legiti- 
mate cause for resentment. But it occasionally happens that 
the friend has not only done or said the thing imputed to kim, 
but means to do it again, and in such a case the admonition 
often brings about an exhibition of that restiveness which is 
sometimes the prelude, and sometimes the signal, of a final 
rupture. 

Miss Muloch has remarked that female friendship is equally 
strong and enduring as that of men, but that, these relations 
once interrupted, or dissolved, women are unable to resist the 
opportunity of publishing to the world those defects and 
infirmities in their former friends with which intimate confi- 
dence has made them acquainted. It is probable that some 
cases of the kind may have come under Miss Muloch’s imme- 
diate observation, while her opportunities for lamenting over 
the weakness of men have been less frequent, and perhaps com- 
paratively limited in kind; but we fear that what is more than 
probable if affirmed of any particular woman, is no less than 
true when affirmed of men in general. ‘I do not know man,’ 
says Le Maistre, ‘but I know men, and they are horribly 
wicked.’ ‘You seldom need wait for the written life ofa man 
to hear about his weaknesses, or what are supposed to 4 
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such, if you know his intimate friends, or meet him in com- 
pany with them,’ is the conclusion of the author of ‘ Friends 
in Council.’ : . 

Incendere quod adoraveram— Is it for dis I painted you in 
stripes, and stuck a feather in your tail?’ demanded the angry 
negro before he finally devoted his disobedient fetish to the 
flames. All history teems with such sentences as’ these > 
‘ From having been his warmest friend he became his bitterest, 
foe.” ‘After their quarrel these two men, formerly so. 
attached, became distinguished for their mutual and impla- 
cable enmity.’ So true it is that the delirium of the convert 
is duly equalled by the vindictive animosity of a former 
idolater. As civil war is more cruel than any ordinary war, so 
are the feuds of parted friends more unappeasable than any 
other kind of feud. There is about these the sense of keen, 
personal animus not only felt but displayed. The unrestrained 
confidence of close attachment has made each combatant well 
aware of the weak points, and with a cruel instinct guides his 
sword to the tender or unprotected place. In this there is 
unquestionably a certain ungenerosity almost amounting to 
treachery ; and, if it were fairly set forth to the contending 
parties, few but the very base would willingly act in this 
fashion ; but the temptation is great, and yielded to almost 
unconsciously ; indeed, only very lofty natures are capable of 
ruling their thoughts, and shaping their words and deeds 
wholly uninfluenced by previous knowledge and wounded 
affections. 

Sometimes the rupture is unequal, and the friendship fails 
on one side only, and no amount of heart-yearning, no earnest 
endeavour, no pleading as tender and importunate as woman’s 
prayer, can draw together the silver cords so loosened, or 
warm that death into life. Then comes the doubt, not of 
loving, but of being loved, when it is felt that anxiety and self- 
denial are so carelessly regarded, the loving sacrifice so little 
considered, tenderness so negligently handled, patience so 
hardly strained, mortifications so needlessly inflicted; and 
thus it comes to pass that the heart is consumed on the altar 
without even so much ceremony as the saying of a mass over 
the offering. Sometimes, indeed, we have seen these victims 
persist in repenting and reproaching themselves, though for 
no transgression, in the futile hope of wringing an avowal of 
regret, a demand for pardon, nay, even the shadow of an 
entreaty for forgiveness. Bootless effort! O hook so vainly 
baited! And then the bitter memory of that unavailing con- 
cession of right to wrong is stored up to shrivel the fading 
flower of affection, and the fire of it passes over the dim red 
embers 
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embers of expiring friendship, causing them to assume the 
pallor of ashes. Gone! irrevocably gone! A divorce is 
pronounced as final as ever was decreed by man—an interdict 
as heavy and potent as ever was uttered by Pontiff. Then 
bury your dead, and make no moan for him. A friendship 
resuscitated after this is about as likely to live asa galvanised 
corpse. 

A hopeless estrangement, arising from a collision on first 
principles, sometimes divides very true and loyal friends. 
Some momentous question is at issue, or a crisis occurs in 
which it is necessary to act as well as think, and the effect of ° 
this is to bring to light a radical difference of opinion respect- 
ing the way certain things are to be regarded or dealt with. 
One man will cling to faith, the other will hold to reason; 
one will dream of loyalty to a dynasty, the other of patriotism 
to his country; one will uphold the cause of order, the other 
has espoused the cause of liberty. A grave cause of difference 
is not unfrequently the devotion of the one to some particular 
doctrine, which the other is unable even to discuss with 
equanimity; or, again, the exhibition of great severity or 
great indulgence towards particular sins or sinners. Reasons 
of this kind have separated, and will separate, many noble 
hearts. The division is complete and lasting—the healing 
not in their lifetime. Yet the actual existence and presence 
of personal esteem and attachment is still felt, though not 
seen ; as it has wrought, it still does work. In proportion to 
the freedom with which it sprang up is its hardness in dying 
out. It lives even in shadow and sorrow after the wrench of 
separation, when meeting more in this life, and hope of it, 
except as enrolled in opposing armies, and marching under 
different banners, is over for evermore. 

We will conclude with a passage ad rem from the writings 
of one who has in his time suffered perhaps more severely 
from such causes than it has fallen to the lot of any living 
man to do :— 

‘It was a weary time, that long suspense when with aching 
hearts we stood on the brink of a change; and it was like 
death to witness and to undergo when first one and then the 
other disappeared from the eyes of their fellow; and then 
friends stood on different sides of a gulf, and for years knew 
nothing of each other or their welfare; and then they fancied 
of each other the thing that was not, and there were mis- 
understandings and jealousies, and each saw each other as his 
ghost only in imagination and in memory; and all was suspense 
and anxiety, and hope delayed, and ill-requited care. But 
now it is all over, the morning is come, the separate shall 
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unite. I see them as if in sight of me. Look at me, my 
brethren, from our glorious land ; look on us radiant with the 
light cast on us as by the saints and angels who stand over 
us ; gaze on us as you approach, and kindle as you gaze. We 
died—you thought us dead; we live—we cannot return to 
you; you must come to us, and you are coming. Do not 
your hearts beat as you approach us? Do you not long for 
the hour that makes us one? * * ¥* _ Is it possible 
that there is a resurrection even on this earth? O! wonderful 
grace; that there should be a joyful meeting after parting 


: before we get to heaven.’ 


There is about these words a subtle tenderness, and 4 
‘passionate beseeching, and beneath all there runs a steady 
undercurrent of secret triumph—triumph in the profound con- 
viction of the power of the Infinite and the Unseen to prevail 
over the Finite and Seen, and of spiritual affinities to dissolve 
and vanquish even here and upon this earth all merely human 
antagonism and restlessness. 





Art. IV.—EMPLOYMENTS FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 


UR age, it is often said, is an age of questions. So, no 
doubt, had we means of full information on the matter, 
has every other age, more or less, been. For it is impossible to 
conceive any social condition which has not its evils, incon- 
veniences, and difficulties, or any community of civilised men 
who would not have to exercise their understandings and 
prove their philanthropy in devising and carrying out means 
for the bettering or beautifying of their existence in some or 
other particulars. A due consideration of this obvious fact 
will save us from falling into the foolish habit of fancying the 
former times better on the whole than these; and, by pre- 
venting a querulous, unjust way of regarding our own time, 
will tend to fit us for a cheerful, patient grappling with the 
perplexities which may beset our path, and so lead us towards 
a satisfactory solution of them. 

Still, there is no doubt, this age is, to a degree beyond 
most that have preceded it, impelled to busy itself with 
‘questions.’ The very term threatens to become technical 
by frequent usage, in defiance of protest and ridicule on the 
part of purists. It would not be difficult, were this the occa- 
sion, to point out the cause or causes of this fact. Turn to 
‘what quarter of the world we may, glance at whatever pro- 
vince 
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vince of our own national life we will, questions meet us every- 
where, in immense variety, and of all degrees of importance, 
ranging from those touching the most momentous truths of 
religion, and the vastest international interests in peace and 
war, down to that notable Tanz-Frage (dance question) which, 
as we learnt from a writer in the Saturday Review, was 
ts discussed and settled in the venerable Republic 
of Uri. 

Among the questions more particularly forcing themselves 
on our attention of late years in England is this relating to 
employments for educated women, on which we purpose to 
speak briefly, not only with a view to foster and extend an 
intelligent interest in it, but also in the hope that we shall be 
able to offer one or two suggestions of a practical nature 
which may be of service to some who need them. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to remind our readers that 
we do not intend, on this occasion, to enter upon the general 
subject of the employments of women; but we select as our 
theme only one special branch of it, involving considerations 
of singular delicacy and difficulty—employments for educated 
women. It is obvious that while the pressing wants of a large 
class in society have necessitated the enlargement of the 
sphere of female labour, and given origin to several excellent 
and useful schemes for the profitable occupation of women 
and girls, so that large numbers of them, who might otherwise 
have’ been still languishing in enforced idleness, are now dili- 
gently at work and earning a decent livelihood, the case of 
educated women is not yet provided for. We are sure that 
those energetic and devoted ladies, whose names are now well 
known to the world in connection with the schemes we refer 
to, will not suspect that it is from any defect of sympathy 
with their aims, or of appreciation of their labours, that we say 
we have still to inquire how to meet the peculiar want of 
educated women. It is too obvious to need particular proof 
that they derive no benefit from the emigration scheme, that 
they cannot do the drudgery of law-copying, nor take their 
place in a railway office to work the telegraph, nor stand for 
ten or twelve hours a day at the compositor’s case in the 
printing office. These are tasks within the capacity of those 
who have not had the opportunity of more than the most 
elementary instruction. 

Moreover, while these schemes have been devised for the 
benefit of such as have a livelihood entirely to seek, it is our 
present desire to throw out hints which may be serviceable to 
such as are not wholly without means of living, but would 
gladly increase them if only they could discover how to do ~ 
an 
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and thereby save themselves from the misery of dependence, 
and from that equal or worse misery of sinking down, suddenly 
or with slow torture, from that position and way of life which 
education and habits of refinement have made almost more 
necessary to them than mere bread. It would be difficult, 
and it is not needful, to calculate the probable number of edu- 
cated women now living in our own country whose case is 
such as we have in view. We imagine that very few of our 
readers will be at a loss to recall to mind one or more such 
persons within their own circle, however narrow it may be. 
No one will deny or doubt that there is a very large number 
of them altogether, and that though they form comparatively 
a small class in the entire community, they hold so important 
a relation to it, and are besides so keenly susceptible of a 
thousand pangs which the dull and uncultivated escape, in 
whatever condition they find themselves, that to study their 
interests is a task well worthy of the highest wisdom and the 
purest love, and fitted to engage the best sympathies of all. 
Indeed, the widest possible interest and sympathy may well 
be awakened by the consideration that every day makes addi- 
tions to the number of this class, and that so long as death 
and unforeseen inevitable misfortune hold their own in this 
world, no family can boast itself of perennial exemption from 
the common liability, or be sure that one or more of its own 
members will not one day be the victims. Yesterday perhaps 
the blow of misfortune fell on the thriving merchant; his 
business is broken up, his fortune, built up by the labour of 
long years, is dissolved in a moment, and his future is a blank, 
to be filled up as best it may. To-day the clergyman is struck 
down by death; to-morrow it may be the physician or the 
lawyer. In all such cases there may be wives and daughters 
and sisters, who, unfitted by delicate nurture and the habits 
and associations of refined society for rough usage and hard 
work and contact with the coarse work-day world, must yet 
face such things or die. How many perish in the miserable 
struggle it is impossible to guess. They suffer for the most 
part quietly, and quietly at last they die. Only now and then 
a paragraph in the newspapers gives us a glimpse of the 
tragedies of this kind that are too plentiful around us. 

What kind of task can be devised to meet the case of this 
class of sufferers? It must be something capable of being 
pursued privately and at home: it must be not purely 
mechanical, but must have some intellectual interest, must 
be better than toy-making and pastime, that the mind 
may be kept healthfully active and in a state of animated 
interest ; and in order to be remunerative it must meet and 
satisfy 
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satisfy some existing want or taste. The several tasks we 
are going to propose will, we think, fulfil all these require- 
ments. ‘They all lie within the domain of natural history ; 
and the first is— 

The collection, classification, and mounting of natural 
objects as specimens and illustrations of science. 

Many of our readers have, no doubt, frequently seen and 
admired the pretty ornaments made with seaweeds tastefully 
arranged on cards; or have amused themselves by turning 
over the leaves of a portfolio on which favourite ferns are 
mounted; or have glanced with delight over collections of 
bright-hued butterflies, and sparkling insects, and rose-lipped 
shells. Well, let the time, and the patience, and the skill, 
and the refined taste which have gone to the composition of 
these elegant toys be turned to better account. Instead of 
choosing objects at random merely for their prettiness or their 
singularity, and making playthings of them, choose them 
methodically, and make them helps to the study of nature. 
Select a science, say botany, or entomology, or geology, or 
conchology, whichever you know most of, or are most attracted 
to, or have the best means of studying practically ; and make 
it your object to collect and mount for preservation classified 
sets, as complete as possible, of the species comprised in 
certain genera or orders of plants, insects, fossils, or shells, 
each set forming either a trustworthy museum of one 
genus or order, or part of a more comprehensive systematic 
collection. 

Or, the plan may be—and this will probably be the best 
adapted to the purposes and opportunities of those whose case 
we are considering—to-give the collections a distinctive local 
character. Let each collector devote herself to one or more 
classes of natural objects,—the ferns, the mosses, the grasses, 
the seaweeds, the seashells, the fossils, the insects, or what 
not—of the particular district in which she lives. And let no 
one for a moment fancy that such ‘homestead,’ wherever it 
be, would be a too limited and barren field for the work. 
Nature is rich beyond our belief, and there is no spot of earth 
that is not sufficiently full of life and living forms and beautiful 
facts to engage the observation and task the study of a life- 
time. This is no less certainly to be affirmed of the neigh- 
bourhood of our great towns, London included, than of our 
rural mansions and cottages. There is no doubt that such 
special investigations of nature in limited fields would lead to 
many new discoveries ; and the local collections would be very 
important auxiliaries to the highest scientific studies. Just in 
the same way as the histories of parishes and counties and 
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families may form valuable contributions to the history of a 
nation; and as the histories of nations in their turn are the 
elements of the vaster history of the human race. 

A second task which we think it worth while to suggest, as 
peculiarly fitted for the pursuit of educated women, is the 
preparation of slides for the microscope. 

More attention is now directed to the study of natural 
history in all its departments than was ever before paid to it. 
And observers are everywhere eagerly availing themselves of 
the microscope, as their most powerful and now, indeed, 
indispensable auxiliary. The very great demand for micro- 
scopes has led not only to a greatly increased production of 
them, but to immense improvements in their construction ; 
and, what is of importance to almost all who need them, to the 
making of very serviceable instruments at a surprisingly low 
price. Objects properly prepared and mounted are of course 
in great demand ; indeed, it is said that the demand for slides 
is now considerably beyond the supply. A large number of 
buyers no doubt seek nothing further than occasional amuse- 
ment, and it is well that amusement so rational should be 
sought and furnished. But what we wish now to point out is 
that much more than mere amusement is easily to be had in 
this field. Hitherto, objects have been generally selected for 
what we may call, in the phrase of the day, certain ‘ sensation” 
qualities. For example, the compound eye of the bee, the 
tongue of the house fly, the antennz of a cockchafer, eggs 
of various moths, scales of brilliant butterflies, globules of 
yeast, common cheese mites, and so forth. But it yet remains 
to reap a rich harvest of knowledge, both full and exact, in a 
wiser and methodical employment of the microscope. In 
Botany, ex. gr., take any common hedge-side plant, chickweed, 
daisy, pimpernel ; and let a set of slides be prepared for the 
exhibition of all its parts: root, stem, leaf, leaf-skeleton, 
flower-stalk, bud, flower; the component parts of the flower 
separately, viz., calyx, corolla, stamen, pistil; and, more 
minutely, let there be petal, pollen, &c.; then, fruit and seed. 
Sections also of the root, longitudinal and transverse, of the 
stem, of the stalk, the fruit, and the seed. Similar sets may 
be prepared of the beautiful mosses and of the smaller species 
of ferns and seaweeds. In entomology let a like plan be 
pursued. Instead of merely pleasant pastime and fruitless 
wonder over curiosities, let the object be the acquisition and 
diffusion of more exact knowledge of any and every fact and 
detail of nature. Devote a set of slides to the house fly: 
exhibit the head, the eye, the mouth, the antennz, the tongue, 
the wing, the leg, the foot, &c. The study may be carried 
further 
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further by means of dissection, and internal structure be also 
illustrated in as full detail. In the same way, set forth the 
structure of the honey bee, the gnat, the common spider, the 
. ladybird, &c. 

Our third and last suggestion is, that those who have skill 
enough in drawing should turn it to account in connection 
with the microscope ; having prepared slides according to the 
plan we have described, let drawings be made from the micro- 
scope of all the specimens, set for set. These drawings may 
be plain or coloured. It is obvious that if carefully and faith- 
fully executed they will be of great service as illustrations and 
aids in the study of natural history, besides forming a very 
pleasing and diversified collection for the portfolios of many 
who are not students. Or books may be made of them, 
several drawings being mounted on each page, and some con- 
venient, systematic arrangement being adopted. Of course, 
both specimens and drawings must bear the common and the 
scientific names of the objects. 

Such are the hints we have to offer on this matter. We 
have made them as brief and simple as possible, our aim being 
merely to indicate a starting-point and the direction to go in. 
We have purposely abstained both from using technical terms 
and from attempting to give any purely practical instructions, 
which it is plain would require far more space than is here at 
our disposal, and which are more properly to be sought and 
easily to be found elsewhere. We have suggested nothing 
which is beyond the compass of average intelligence, educa- 
tion, and skill; and we have only to hope that these our hints 
may meet the eyes of some who need them and will act on them, 
and of some also who will be able to extend and perfect them. 
For, as we have said, this is but the starting-point; and the 
paths which branch out from it widen as they go, and divide 
and diverge into other attractive and fertile fields, so that 
every patient and courageous explorer and worker will find, 
day by day, fresh sources of interest, new themes for study, 
and exhaustless material for work. 
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Art. V.—BRIGANDAGE IN ITALY. 


1. Brigand Life in Italy. A History of Bourbonist Reaction. 
Edited, from Original and Authentic Documents, by 
Count Maffei. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


2. Brigandage in South Italy. By David Hilton. 2 vols. 
London: Low, Son, and Marston. 


3. La Camorra. Par Marc Monnier. Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres, 


4, English Travellers and Italian Brigands: A Narrative of 
Capture and Captivity. By W.J.C. Moens. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 


5. Discorsi detti alla Camera dei Deputati nelle Tornate del 
4, 5, 8, e 11 Gennaio, 1864, dai Ministri dell’ Interno e di 
Grazia e Giustizia, e dat Deputati Massari e Castagnola, 
nella Discussione Sulla Legge per la Ripressione del 
Brigantaggio. Torino. 


[ Gray was right in saying that ‘ where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise,’ then we should do well to correct 
our nomadic tendencies, and to stay at home instead of roving 
through every clime. ‘Travel is a sad disillusioniser, at least 
in one respect. It may answer our purpose so far as regards 
the countries we visit, but it rarely does so with regard to the 
inhabitants. The picturesque devotee, who, in Roberts’s 
pictures, kneels and prays so fervently before the gorgeous 
altar of some splendid cathedral, turns out to be a dirty 
beggar, who, while she mutters her prayers, holds out an 
‘itching palm’ for such stray coin as we may be foolish 
enough to give. The Bedouin Arab, that simple-hearted 
child of the desert, as we used to deem him, proves to be 
child-like only in his ignorance and acquisitiveness. The 
brigand, whose bronzed face, piercing eyes, raven locks, and 
broad-brimmed, conical hat used to be found in the portfolio 
of every school-girl, we now know to be a thief, and very pro- 
bably a murderer. The first delusion every continental travel- 
ler has discovered for himself. Mr. Palgrave has lately ex- 
posed the second; while, as for the third, two English gentle- 
men had a few months ago very good reason to know 
that of all sham heroes the Italian brigand is the greatest 
sham, at least since the days when Byron made pirates the 
idols of romantic misses and downy youths. The narrative 
published 
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published by Mr. Moens, who, for more than a hundred days, 
was in the hands of brigands in the South of Italy, shows that 
these personages have scarcely one good trait. There was 
certainly nothing heroic in this case. For thirty armed men 
to stop a carriage containing five persons, of whom two were 
women, was not a strikingly bold feat. To be ever on the 
look-out for the troops, and to always flee when they ap- 
proached, implies more caution than courage. To haggle 
about the ransom money which Mr. Moens had to pay for his. 
release, shows more of the trading than the martial spirit. 
Their wits were keener for a bargain than their daggers for 
an encounter. They knew better how to marchander than 
how to fight. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that brigands have been always such as these. Some have 
been better. Some have been worse. There is as much dif- 
ference between them as between volunteers fighting for a 
cause that they love, and mercenaries fighting for hire and 
vs. Some have imperilled their lives for a prince whom 

ey believed to be their lawful sovereign. Some have made 
use of his name only as a pretext for rapine. Some have been 
loyal patriots according to their lights. Some have been 
murderers, guilty of every conceivable atrocity. We propose 
to give an account of the history and the character of brigand- 
age in Italy, the country where it has assumed the dimen- 
sions of a great social and national plague. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
brigandage is of recent origin. True, the enemies of the 
kingdom of Italy have pointed to it as a proof that the benefi- 
cent revolution of 1859-60 was a curse rather than a blessing. 
Yet they could not have been ignorant that this evil was in 
full force at the time that Victor Emmanuel became King of 
Italy, nor that it was in existence three centuries previously. 
Ferdinand II. of Naples absolutely encouraged brigandage. 
Seventeen years ago, he remarked to his Prime Minister, 
‘If I am compelled some day to abandon the kingdom, I shall 
leave to my successors an inheritance of fifty years’ anarchy.’ 
Under his fostering care brigandage had become a power in 
the State which it was expedient to recognise and to make 
terms with. Yet even he only made use of that which he 
found when he came to the throne. The origin of brigandage 
is to be found in feudalism, and in the endless wars and 
consequent misery that prevailed throughout Italy during the 
16th and 17th centuries. No doubt, of late, the evil has been 
aggravated, but that has arisen only because Francis II., like 
his Bourbon ancestors, has made use of it for political pur- 
poses, and finding himself without an army in which he could 
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trust, has commissioned lawless bands, which, if they could 
not restore his dominions to him, could at least render 
them a troublesome possession to his successor. Exactly 300 
years before the close of his short reign we find that banditti 
existed in great numbers, and then, and for many years later, 
maintained a constant struggle with the Spanish intruders. 
About a century after this, in the year 1644, Count Maffei 
states in his valuable work, ‘ Brigand Life in Italy,’ that, the Duke 
of Medina being Viceroy of Naples, it was thought neces- 
sary to appoint a special viceroy for the country, with the 
object of keeping the brigands in check. Later, it was com- 
plained that ‘ robberies in the town and the country are inces- 
sant; exactions, plunder, and profligacy are of daily occur- 
rence; all security is gone, trade is destroyed, and the 
revenues of the land are misappropriated.’ ‘In the year 1799 
hordes of assassins, instigated by the Bourbons, and com- 
manded by a cardinal of the Holy Church, carried through the 
whole kingdom the most fearful devastations, laying every- 
thing waste with sword and fire, and after exciting the most 
tremendous social anarchy that was ever known, succeeded in 
restoring an unworthy dynasty to a throne reeking with 
human blood. During the ten years of the reigns of Joseph 
Napoleon and Murat, brigandage, assuming the bearing of a 
mock national defence, again brought a long series of inde- 
scribable miseries upon the unhappy country, especially on 
Calabria.’ It was at this period that the notorious Fra 
Diavolo lived. He was by no means one of the worst of the 
brigands. Michel Pezza, who was known under the above 
pseudonym, was probably as much patriot as he was bandit. 
Before the French invaded Italy, he had been an ordinary 
highwayman, upon whose head the reigning Bourbon of that 
time had set a price. When Ferdinand found himself dispos- 
sessed of his throne, he did not hesitate to employ and ennoble 
the man whom he had outlawed. Pezza was made a colonel 
and Duke of Cassano, and he amply repaid with his services 
the honour bestowed upon him. ‘He occupied the passes, 
fought in the plains, surprised the cantonments, carried off 
the convoys, and then vanished among the mountains.’ His 
capture was ordered by Napoleon, and it fell to the lot of 
General Hugo, father of Victor Hugo, to undertake this ardu- 
ous duty. ra Diavolo seemed to his pursuers worthy of his 
name. No sooner had they, after toilsome and rapid marches, 
come upon him than he was away safe from their hands. At 
last it came to a hand-to-hand conflict with cold steel. Pezza 
lost 1,000 of his 1,500 men, and then once more made his 
escape. Closely pursued and hemmed in, he resorted to a 
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clever ruse. His men dressed themselves up as French 
National Guards, and when the cavalry came up with them 
they found the pretended Guards insulting a miserable-looking 
captive, whom they declared to be Fra Diavolo. The cavalry 
wished to take him to their commander, but the Guards re- 
fused, on the pretence that they wished to get the reward 
which had been offered for the great brigand’s capture. No 
sooner had they approached a wood than the pretended Guards 
opened fire upon the, French cavalry, who, turning round, 
saw Fra Diavolo escaping into the dense forest. Ultimately 
he was taken, and Hugo endeavoured generously to have his 
captive treated as a prisoner of war, and tried as the Duke of 
Cassano, not Michel Pezza. But, says Victor Hugo, in his 
autobiography, ‘it was too much the interest of the new royal 
house to discountenance the old, to let slip any opportunity of 
treating its defenders as bandits. Michel Pezza was con- 
demned to death as an assassin.’ 

Fra Diavolo was neither the last nor the worst of the 
brigands who infested Southern Italy at that time. During 
the reigns of Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, brigandage 
flourished in spite of all attempts to suppress it. One of 
the worst of these wretches, Taccone by name, besieged 
the castle.of an Italian baron, who, after a brave defence of 
many days, surrendered on the solemn promise made to him 
that no harm should be done him or any member of his 


‘family. No sooner had the besiegers been admitted than they 


perpetrated the last of outrages upon the baron’s wife and 
daughters, and then set the castle on fire, completing their 
cruelty by throwing an infant into the flames. Another 
brigand chief, surnamed I] Bizzaro, trained large mastiffs to 
hunt men. Being himself at last closely pursued and hem- 
med in, he was reduced to so savage a despair, that in order 
that his retreat might not be betrayed by the cries of his 
newly-born child, he killed him by dashing his head against a 
tree. That deed sealed the monster’s fate. The child’s 
mother waited until the father was asleep, and then cut his 
throat, and, presenting herself to the authorities, claimed the 
reward which had been promised for the death of Bizzaro. 
The brigands were as false as they were cruel. On ono 
occasion a detachment of troops fell into the hands of a 
bandif named Tarafante. The captives were then mustered, 
and the privates were told that their lives should be spared 
on the condition that they shot their own officers. The men 
refused to accept life on such terms, but at last yielded to the 
solicitations of the officers, and the unwilling murder was 
perpetrated. No sooner had this unnatural deed been ac- 
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complished than the privates were themselves massacred to a 
man. The brigands were also superstitious as well as cruel 
and false. Generally, this superstition has been turned to 
account by the political party which made use of brigandage ; 
but on one memorable occasion it was used with better effect. 
The inhabitants of Serra, who favoured the banditti, had been 
guilty of peculiarly shameful treachery against the troops 
of Murat, having murdered a large number of them during a 
negociation. General Manhés determined to make a terrible 
example of them. The population of Serra was too numerous 
to be put to death. So he called the people together, and 
after vehemently upbraiding them for their wickedness, he 
said, ‘I order all the churches of Serra to be shut, and all the 
priests, not one excepted, to be transported to Maida. Your 
children shall be born without christening, and you shall die 
without sacraments. Like reprobates you shall be shut in your 
deserted town, and you shall not be able to escape my punish- 
ment by emigrating to another place. You are now for ever 
separated from the rest of the country, A severe watch shall 
be kept upon you, and if any one dares to go out, he shall be 
hunted up like a wolf” The people were overcome with 
dismay. As Manhés left the town he was overtaken by a 
long procession of spectral appearance, consisting of the whole 
population, every one covered with a white garment, their 
heads bound with hair cloth, and their feet bare. The 
moment they saw the General they fell upon their knees, and, 
beating their breasts with stones, prayed him to execute them 
rather than consign them to a fate worse than death. Manhés 
spurred on his horse through the crowd of suppliants, and 
took no heed of their prayer. Thus placed under an interdict 
which even the Pope would not have dared to decree, the 
desperate people rose against the brigands and cut them down 
without mercy. After a few days, brigandage was rooted out 
from the district, and Manhés then permitted the priests to 
return and the sacraments to be administered. Immense was 
the joy of the inhabitants, and they were careful not to risk 
again a punishment so infinitely terrible to them. They kept 
up the remembrance of this event by substituting ‘ Santo 
Manhés,’ for their exclamation ‘ Santo Diavolo,’—a doubtful 
compliment to the General. 

The term brigandage includes two species of that evil— 
brigandage proper, and the Camorra. The first partakes of 
the nature of open warfare, and is to be found in the country 
districts ; the second is a secret society, and flourishes chiefly 
in the towns. Both have one object—that of extorting frem 
the public the means of subsistence for the extorters. The 
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brigand is a highwayman acting in concert with a large band 
of associates. The Camorrista trusts less to open violence 
than to terror. The brigand attempts no concealment, but 
relies on his sword and superior numbers. The Camorrista is 
surrounded with mystery—is the member of a dreaded organi- 
sation which is ubiquitous, and which punishes with the dag- 
ger those who offend it. The first, in fact, is military; the 
second civil. It is difficult to say which is the more ancient. 
Brigandage, as we have seen, had its origin in the middle 
ages; and the Camorra is referred to by Cervantes in his 
‘Don Quixote,’ and is supposed to derive its name from a 
Moorish word signifying jacket. One would have thought 
that the open would be more easily dealt with than the secret 
foe—that brigandage would have been more easily suppressed 
than the Camorra. Nevertheless, it has not proved so. The 
first still exists, in spite of all the forces which have been 
brought against it; the second has been all but annihilated. 
How great a work it is which has thus been accomplished, we 
shall understand when we learn something more of the history 
and constitution of one of the most powerful and flagitious 
conspiracies against public order which the world has seen. 
Thanks to M. Marc Monnier and to Count Maffei, the accom- 
plished Secretary of the Italian Legation in London, we may 
become thoroughly acquainted with the Camorra and all its 
iniquities, 

M. Monnier defines the Camorra in two words, ‘ organised 
extortion.’ During the reigns of the later Bourbons it was 
also legalised extortion, for—finding themselves powerless to 
cope with it—the sovereigns made use of it. The Camorriste 
were to be found in all the ports, especially in Naples. In 
fact, they had a chief in each of the twelve districts of Naples, 
in every town of the kingdom, and in every battalion of the 
army. Lounging about the quays, they would, as a matter of 
course, exact tribute from the merchants who were landing 
cargoes, and then pass the goods through the custom-house 
without further payment. At last the merchants, in self- 
defence, employed the Camorriste as porters, and thus evaded 
the customs duties while consenting to fill the pockets of these 
robbers. So complete was the organisation of the society, 
that it claimed its share of the money received by shop- 
keepers, and even by the sellers of vegetables in the market. 
The cabman, on receiving his fare, would give up a portion of 
it to some lazy bystander, without a word of expostulation. 
In almost every transaction of life involving the payment of 
money the Camorrista stepped in-and demanded his tribute, 
which was always paid. Not to pay was to incur the most 
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serious peril—indeed, almost certain death. Every Camorrista 
wore two clasp knives, which he was not slow to use. When 
he did use them he struck nella cassa (up to the hilt), He 
was pretty nearly sure to escape detection. A murder would 
not unfrequently take place in the public streets, but no wit- 
nesses would be forthcoming. Those who saw the assassina- 
tion would generally rush away, fearing that they might be 
called upon to give evidence, and knowing that, if they were, 
they themselves would be the next victims. If, in spite of 
these apprehensions, it was possible to obtain sufficient evi- 
dence to convict the murderer, the judges, for the most part, 
dared not pass sentence of death; or if they were bold enough 
to do so, no executioner could be found to carry it into effect. 
Murder was not only a venial sin, but a positive virtue, ac- 
cording to the Camorrista’s code of morals. When initiated, 
the neophyte had to perform, at the bidding of the older 
members, some desperately lawless deed—generally the mur- 
der of a person who had rendered himself obnoxious to the 
society. If the neophyte hesitated, his own death was certain; 
if he complied, he was pretty nearly sure to escape severe 
punishment. A Camorrista might, indeed, be sent to gaol 
‘with impunity, for a gaol was scarcely a prison to him. He 
could always obtain whatever he pleased in the way of 
food or weapons. He was one of an organised brother- 
hood, whose members were to be found everywhere. 

So widespread was this conspiracy against society, and so 
formidable were the conspirators, that the Bourbon Govern- 
ment found it necessary, or at all events expedient, to make 
terms with them. Liberio Romano, chief of the police, took 
some of the Camorriste into his pay, and, on the principle of 
setting a thief to catch a thief, placed them in the police force. 
The experiment was to a certain extent successful, for the 
Camorriste, having secret sources of information, were able to 
give political information of a kind very valuable to a despotic 
sovereign. Moreover, they permitted some portion of the 
money raised upon the imposts by their comrades to reach the 
royal exchequer. Such was their position when the great 
events of 1860 took place. They were all-powerful, univer- 
sally feared by the people, and, for want of power to suppress 
them, entrusted with authority by the King. Upon them 
depended whether the revolution would be successful or not. 
Had they chosen to give the signal on that memorable 
September 8th, when Garibaldi entered Naples amid the 
acclaim of half a million of people, the hero would have been 
a victim, the triumph a massacre. But the Cammora trusted 
and favoured Garibaldi. They saw in his red shirts kindred 
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spirits. They little imagined that he was the precursor of a 
sovereign who would be too brave to fear them, too merciful 
to show them mercy. Garibaldi was inclined to make terms 
both with the Camorra of the city and the brigands of the 
mountains, and some of the latter, at all events, joined his 
standard. But when once Southern Italy acknowledged the 
rule of Victor Emmanuel, that ruler and his advisers determined 
to deliver the country from its chief curse. Thenceforward 
there was no treating with brigandage of either kind. It was 
a bold policy to adopt, and they who had the carrying out of 
it held their lives in their hands. But in this case as in most 
cases, boldness proved the safest course. The Camorriste, once 
so formidable, proved abject cowards. When they found that 
they were.no longer feared they became fearful. They were 
first hunted out of the army, and in this operation ridicule 
was found a powerful agency. Then a sudden razzia was made 
upon those who were residing in Naples. The city was in 
a state of siege, with General La Marmora for its Governor ; 
and, acting under his instructions, Signor Spaventa, the head 
of the police, arrested eighty Camorriste in one night, and the 
octroi—the duty paid upon merchandise entering the city— 
which had yielded but twenty-five sous, the next day yielded 
3,400 francs. Another official, Signor Aveta, seized the 
leaders of the society. A third, Signor Jossa, displayed the 
most extraordinary vigour and intrepidity. Street murders 
by Camorriste were of daily occurrence, yet Jossa did not 
fear to accost one Camorrista after another, asking him 
whether he was not such a person—calling him by name—and 
on receiving an affirmative reply ordered him to march to 
pron. The Camorrista always obeyed, and the terror of 

undreds of thousands of his fellow-men was so thoroughly 
cowed, that he would walk unresistingly to gaol before his 
unarmed captor. Nor was Jossa content with such exploits, 
He would go into the country armed with an ordinary fowling 
piece, and betake himself to a place where he knew he would 
meet with a Camorrista. Having discovered him, Jossa 
ordered him not to move. The Camorrista, seeing an enemy, 
raised his pistol, but before he himself could fire received a 
shot from Jossa’s gun. Panic-stricken he prayed for mercy. 
It was granted only on the condition that he would walk to 

rison. Then the two set out, the one marching in front, 
lioadins and in an agony of terror; the other with his gun 
upon his shoulder following lightly behind, as though he had 
been out for a day’s sport, and was returning with a good bag. 
As they passed, the villagers, who had held the Camorriste in 
extremest awe, looked on with amazement. These measures 
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had a good effect, but were not wholly successful. Though in 
prison, the Camorriste contrived, by the aid of their wives, to 
keep up the system of extortion upon the Neapolitans. At 
last the Government found it necessary to carry these troublers 
of the peace away from the country in which they had obtained 
such power, and they were deported to several of the small 
islands off the coast of Italy. At the present time the 
Camorra is virtually destroyed, and if Victor Emmanuel had 
done nothing else for Southern Italy than this work, he would 
have earned the lasting gratitude of the people. Unfortunately 
the demoralisation caused by the Camorra is more enduring 
than the Camorra itself, and it is only by slow degrees that the 
Neapolitans have learnt to appreciate the advantages of 
honew’y and of justice, of taxes paid punctually, and of trial 
jury. 

"te woul have been well for Italy if the plague of brigandage 
had always been as amenable to remedies as that particular 
form of it which we have just described. But although there 
has been no lack of energy on the part of the Government, 
nor of bravery on the part of individuals, armed brigands still 
ravage Sicily and the southern provinces of Italy. Mr. Moens 
has described how the inhabitants of Palermo dare not venture 
for more than a mile or two outside the city gates, for fear of 
being carried off into captivity, and retained until a heavy 
ransom is paid. In some parts of peninsular Italy the in- 
habitants are little better off than the Sicilians, although for 
three years the Government has waged war with the brigands. 
Mr. Moens is inclined to blame the authorities for their re- 
missness, and to think that greater energy and greater pru- 
dence would put an end to a state of things so disgraceful to 
a civilised country. Doubtless there was remissness in his 
particular case, for which he had a good claim for compensa- 
tion on the Italian Government; a claim which, we have 
reason to know, was on the point of being acknowledged, 
when the Times published a leader protesting against such 
claim being made, and gave the Government in question an 
opportunity of refusal which it was not slow to use. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that brigandage has been 
allowed to exist unheeded and unchecked. We have already 
shown that the evil is one of long standing. We have now to 
show how it is that it has attained such large proportions 
under the present régime. 

Under Ferdinand II. brigandage had become the employ- 
ment of half the inhabitants of the Two Sicilies, and it was so 
admired by the other half that the King found it necessary to 
make terms with it. Talarico, one of the most famous bri- 
gands, 
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gands, was persuaded to lay down his arms and to retire to 
Ischia, one of the most beautiful islands on the face of the 
earth, on condition that he and his followers were maintained 
there at the expense of the Government. - Such a close to 
such a career had the natural effect of attracting many 
adventurers into it, and at the time that Francis IT. retreated 
to Gaeta the brigands were all-powerful. There were two 
courses open to his successor—conciliation or hostility. The 
first would have been most disastrous for the nation, would 
have riveted for generations to come the disgraceful yoke 
under which the Bourbons had allowed the fairest provinces 
of Italy to pass. It is to the credit of Victor Emmanuel that 
he did not entertain such an idea. At the same time it is to 
be regretted that more prudence was not shown in carrying 
out the opposite policy. The brigands who had joined Gari- 
baldi, and who subsequently offered their services to the King 
of Italy, were repulsed; and one of the brothers La Gala, who 
had requested to be employed in putting down brigandage, 
thereupon betook himself to his old career, in which he ob- 
tained a terrible notoriety by the atrociousness of his cruelties. 
At the same time that the Government thus showed itself 
rigidly severe towards the brigands, it rendered itself very un- 
popular among the people. The Neapolitans had worshipped 
Garibaldi; and when he retired to Caprera, and his place was 
taken by a military governor, and when the old Neapolitan 
laws and usages were altered, when new and heavy taxes were 
imposed, and unseemly haste was made to deprive Naples— 
by far the most populous city in Italy, and the third city on 
the continent for size—of its position, the estrangement 
between the people and their new sovereign became very 

eat. As Count Maffei—himself a representative of the 

vernment—confesses, in almost every branch of the ad- 
ministration the authorities ‘altered the names, even when 
they did not alter the existing state of things; whilst, on the 
contrary, the secret of governing a new country in sucha 
manner as to obtain the confidence of all classes, is to change 
the old system without altering the names. In effecting these 
changes, too, instead of making them gradually, and in such 
@ manner as not to arouse the jealousy of the people, they 


. were determined on and executed at once.’ This course was 


the more unfortunate, inasmuch as the invincibility of the 
brigands depends upon the sympathy and assistance of the 
people. It is because these have been given and are still 
given that brigandage still flourishes. There was another 
circumstance which told against Victor Emmanuel. He had 
been excommunicated, and, as such, was considered an outcast 
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by the Neapolitan clergy, the most superstitious in Europe. 
Francis, on the other hand, had always shown himself a most 
obedient son of the Church, and a warm supporter of the 
preeenes The brigands were no less devoted, and thus 
oth religious and political causes helped to strengthen the 
hands of the brigands, and to make them powerful for evil. | 
Francis II. was not long in taking advantage of these cir- 
cumstances. From his palace in Rome, with the connivance: 
of the French authorities, and with the open assistance of the 
Papal, he organised an army of banditti, commissioned to. 
ravage and destroy—to outrage the women and murder the 
men amongst his late subjects, whom he hoped by such means 
to regain. Scarcely had Francis fled from his capital than 
brigandage broke out. The brigands descended from the 
mountains, and did so much mischief that the Government 
appointed General Pinelli, a stern soldier, to take vigorous 
measures for repressing them. He at once issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring that all brigands captured with arms in their 
possession would be shot. This announcement excited some 
severe criticisms in England among the supporters of the 
Bourbons, and they declared that such a measure against men 
fighting in behalf of their legitimate sovereign was not to be 
tolerated. These advocates little knew the character of their 
clients. These loyal soldiers, as they were deemed, were 
guilty of all kinds of atrocities, and were led by Chiavone, a 
man who had been drummed out of the Neapolitan army, and 
whose cruelty was equalled only by his cowardice. But the 
strong remonstrances of English pseudo-philanthropists led to 
the recall of Pinelli. A few weeks later the evil became more 
aggravated than before. The appointment of General Cialdini 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Naples had a favourable effect. 
The General was popular, and in proportion to his popularity 
the brigands lost ground with the people. For a time nearly 
suppressed, brigandage broke out with greater violence than 
ever in the spring of 1862, and it became doubtful if Victor 
Emmanuel would be able to maintain his authority. General 
La Marmora tried the hazardous experiment of ordering a 
conscription to put down the brigands. It was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Thirty-six thousand troops were raised without diffi- 
culty, and the National Guard was mobilised, A committee 
was appointed in 1863 to inquire into the condition of South- 
ern Italy, with especial reference to brigandage, and it was 
deemed necessary to pass a bill placing the country under 
martial law for a limited time, and giving power to the troops 
to shoot persons found fighting against the Government, and 
even the manutengoli, the peasants who supplied the “one 
wit 
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with food. This bill has since been renewed, and, armed with 
the powers conferred by it, General Pallavicini has been most 
successful in mitigating the evil which even at the present 
time is not wholly suppressed. The construction of new roads, 
which has been carried on with great spirit, has helped to 
render the career of the brigand far more dangerous than 
before. There is still, however, one great difficulty which the 
Government has to encounter. Partly from fear, but chiefly 
by reason of that traditional admiration of the brigand which 
has always prevailed in Southern Italy, the inhabitants too 
often aid the banditti by supplying them with food, and, what 
is quite as valuable, with information. In this way it becomes 
almost impossible for the troops to come up with the bandits. 
Mr. Moens has described how close are the relations between 
the brigands and the peasantry, and how, through them, the 
brigands obtain accurate knowledge of the position and 
strength of their foes, at the same time that the troops are 
utterly ignorant of the numbers and whereabouts of their 
antagonists. Probably Mr. Moens is right when he says that 
the only way to put down the forcible abduction of travellers, 
which is now the mode in which the brigands chiefly distin- 
guish themselves, is to levy upon the district in which the 
capture is made the ransom which the captive has to pay. 
Brigandage, at the present time, seems to have well-nigh 
lost its political and religious character, and to be carried on 
merely for purposes of gain. There is hope, therefore, that it 
may be confined within narrower limits than it attained two 
or three years ago. Whenit shall become the practice of only 
the needy or the vicious, and bear the same relation to society 
in Italy that burglary does to society in England, there will 
be no reason why it should not yield to such preventive and 
repressive measures as increased education and a more 
efficient police. But, whatever be the future of brigandage, its 
past will render it one of the most memorable incidents in the 
history of the establishment of the Italian kingdom, to which, 
indeed, it was a more formidable obstacle than the covert 
opposition of Napoleon, or the open hostility of the Bourbons. 
In truth, brigandage was one mode in which that opposition 
and that hostility were manifested. If it had not been for the 
direct support of Francis II.,and the connivance of Napoleon, 
this terrible social pest could not have inflicted half the misery 
which is attributable to it. How terrible it was we shall best 
apprehend by following the careers of some of the most notable 
of the brigand leaders, and by learning what sort of men they 
were whom a king commissioned and a Pope blessed. 
Caruso was one of the most energetic and most ferocious “of 
the 
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the brigand chiefs. His first exploit in the Capitanata—one 
of the districts which suffered most from the brigand ravages— 
was characterised by the ferocity for which he soon became 
distinguished. His band having received some supplies from 
a peasant, Caruso said that on his return he should require 
further assistance, and in the meantime he would give the 
peasant a remembrancer that was not likely to pass unheeded. 
With these words the bandit seized the hand of the unfortu- 
nate man, laid it on a table, and with a single blow severed it 
from the arm. Another pedsant, suspected of being on good 
terms with the authorities and the troops, had both his arms 
and legs cut off, and was then thrown into a caldron of boiling 
water. On one occasion, hearing that a certain mason had 
acted as guide to the troops, Caruso seized about a dozen of 
the mason’s companions and slew them with his own hand. 
At a place called Castelvetere he found twenty-seven persons 
at work in the fields. His band overpowered the poor 
labourers, bound the men to the trees, outraged their wives 
and daughters before their eyes, then barbarously mutilated 
the poor women, and ultimately put both men and women to 
death. During the month of September, 1863, he put to death 
two hundred persons with his own hands. Hardened as his 
followers were, even they were sometimes horrified at his 
ferocity. One day, finding himself and his band hard pressed 
by the military, and while fleeing before them, he met a poor 
charcoal-burner, and, going up to him, asked him in a familiar 
tone to allow him to light his cigar at the pipe the carbonaro 
was smoking. The latter complied; and Caruso, while with 
one hand he returned the pipe to its owner, with the other 
shot the poor man in the face. His followers remonstrated at 
what they considered wanton and useless cruelty, but Caruso 
replied that the troops would be sure to stop when they saw 
his victim in the death struggle, and this brief halt would be 
of service to the brigands. Caruso met his end under the 
following circumstances. He had attacked a farmhouse, and, 
with his usual love of slaughter for its own sake, had put to 
death all the harmless and unresisting inmates save one girl 
of rare beauty, whom he reserved to be his mistress. He had 
her carried away to a miserable straw hut and kept in con- 
finement, and at last, growing reckless, he determined to pay 
her a visit, although he was closely pursued. He went to her, 
and his arrival was immediately made known to the National 
Guard, who quickly came up and captured him. He was sen- 
tenced to death, and suffered execution with the courage which 
he had always displayed, but in which many other of the bri- 
gand chiefs were shamefully deficient. The brothers La Gala 
obfained 
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obtained an evil pre-eminence through the trial which they 
underwent after being taken from the French steamer Aunis 
by the Italian authorities. There was evidence of the fact 
that one of the brothers had cut off and eaten the ear of a 
captive for whom sufficient ransom was not forthcoming, and 
had jestingly remarked that priests’ ears were good. The 
same wretches invited a young man named Francesco de 
Cesare to pay them a visit, and professed great friendship for 
him. On his arrival, and immediately after they had em- 
braced him, one of them said, ‘You must. die, Francesco.’ 
The victim, taking these words as a joke, laughed, Giona la 
Gala, however, called for a rope, bound his legs, and, while 
Francesco was still laughing, the bandit, drawing a dagger, 
pierced him with many blows; after which Cipriano la Gala 
shot him with a double-barrelled gun, and the rest of the 
brigands followed his example. Francesco’s head was then cut 
off, and, with a pipe in its mouth, was placed in the sill of a 
window. His limbs were severed from his body and hanged 
on the neighbouring trees, with a placard on each, bearing 
the words, ‘So are spies treated! This is the fate which 
awaits traitors!’ The remainder of the body, cut into mor- 
sels, was afterwards roasted over a large fire and eaten by the 
cannibal supporters of the Bourbons. One of the brigands 
tried to make the uncle of the murdered man, who was a cap- 
tive and a spectator of these atrocities, partake of the horrid 
banquet ; and when he besought them, for the love of God, to 
spare him, they told him that they would eat him to-morrow. 
When these wretches were condemned to death they displayed 
abject fear. 

Nearly as great monsters as these were Crocco, Ninco- 
Nanco, and others, of whom there is not room to speak. There 
were, however, a few exceptions to this rule of ferocity. Two 
or three brigand chiefs were worthy the name of soldiers, for 
they fought as men instead of as demons, and in a cause 
which they believed to be just. One of these was a Belgian, 
of high family, and a relative of Mgr. de Mérode, at that time 
Minister of War to the Pope. His career was short. Soon 
after he had placed himself at the head of an armed band in 
Southern Italy, and while in the very act of firing, with his 
own hand, a house which had been broken into, he was seized 
by the royal troops. When told that he was to be shot im- 
mediately, in accordance with the severe law which had been 
passed ordering the summary execution of brigands taken 
with arms in their hands, he was incredulous. Even when he 
was turned with his face to the wall, the posture of disgrace 
always appointed for brigands, he still refused to believe ga 
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his approaching doom, and was in the act of turning his head 
to speak to the soldiers when a bullet struck him, and he fell 
dead. José Borjés, a Spaniard, had a longer career, and gave 
much more trouble to the troops. He kept a diary, which fell 
into the hands of his pursuers, and is of remarkable interest. 
He was commissioned by the Bourbonists to take the lead of 
the ‘national’ movement in the Two Sicilies. He was par- 
ticularly directed to proceed to Calabria, with the view of 
re-establishing the authority of Francis IJ. He was given to 
understand that a large force would be placed at his disposal, 
and that the country would everywhere rise in his favour. He 
was miserably disappointed. The promised reinforcements did 
not come. The people did not rise. Day after day, he and his 
little band were like partridges hunted on the mountains, 
weary and hungry. When at last a brigand force did join 
him, he soon found reason to wish himself quit of his allies. 
They were led by the infamous Crocco, whose horrible cruelties 
disgusted Borjés, and excited remonstrances that proved all 
in vain. The brigands stormed a town where the population 
was loyal to Victor Emmanuel, and, says Borjés, ‘It is my 
painful duty to state that the most absolute disorder prevailed 
among our soldiers, especially among the chiefs themselves. 
Thefts, murders, and many other blamable excesses have 
been the only results of this attack. I have no authority 
whatever.’ Borjés was deprived of all command, and yet held 
responsible for any disaster. At last he determined that the 
struggle was hopeless carried on in that way, and that he had 
better go to Rome for fresh instructions. Pursued and 
desperate he fought his way towards the frontier. At the last 
village in Italian territory he determined to give his worn-out 
followers an hour’s rest, That determination was fatal to him. 
The royal troops came up, surrounded the house in which the 
brigands were, and forced them to surrender. During the 
few hours that passed before his execution, Borjés behaved 
with great calmness. He complimented his captor upon his 
gallantry. He declared of his two chief comrades that one 
was a knave and the other a brute. After confession in a 
small chapel he and his fellow-prisoners were led out to 
execution. ‘Our last hour is come,’ said Borjés, ‘let us die 
like men.’ He kissed his companions, and asked the Bersag- 
lieri to aim at his head. Then, falling on his knees, he began 
singing with his countrymen a Spanish litany, and they joined 
in the responses. The litany was interrupted by a discharge 
of musketry, and Borjés and nine other Spaniards fell dead. 
As we have stated, the most vigorous measures taken by 
the Italian Government have not been wholly successful in 
suppressing 
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suppressing brigandage. From time to time we hear of 
daring feats performed by individual banditti; but it does not 
appear that the brigands are now acting from political reasons. 
Manzo, the captor of Mr. Moens, has more recently taken four 
Swiss gentlemen, and extorted from them a ransom far 
heavier than that paid by the Englishman. It does not 
speak well for the activity of the Italian army that this high- 
wayman, for he is nothing else, should still be uncaught, and 
still be able to carry off travellers.* And yet, as we have 
shown, there has been no lack of energy on the part of the 
authorities. Placing under martial law the districts most 
infested was a severe but most beneficial measure. General 
Pallavicini’s campaign was highly successful, and he made so 
many prisoners as to almost exterminate brigandage in one 
province which had suffered most severely.. But the brigands 
found powerful support among the clergy, who are to a large 
extent Bourbonists. The village priests preached a brigand 
crusade from the pulpit, and spoke of the wretches whose 
atrocities we have described, as ‘ Our brothers, the brigands.’ 
One priest addressed the Virgin Mary, and declared that he 
would no longer believe her immaculate if she did not give 
success to the brigands. These bandits are as superstitious 
as they are cruel. They generally carry some trinket which 
has been blessed by the Pope. Nor has Papal aid been con- 
fined to these articles. The guns taken from brigands who 
have fallen in engagements have generally borne the Pontifical 
mark. It is notorious that there were, if there are not now, 
offices open in Rome for the recruiting of brigands; a business 
in which Francis was assisted by the Pope’s War Minister, De 
Mérode. The support of the peasantry has been secured by 
the payment of large sums for supplies of food. In fact, it 
would appear from Mr. Moens’s book that the brigands were 
little benefited by their large gains, inasmuch as they had to 
part with them to the country people in order to obtain the 
necessaries of life. The approaching completion of the 
September Convention, by the recall of the French troops from 
Rome will, perhaps, deprive brigandage of one of its chief 
supports, Papal sanction. Pius IX. will feel that he must not 
any longer allow his guest, Francis II., to make Rome the 
centre of operations against the King of Italy, lest Victor 
Emmanuel should thereby obtain an excuse for invading the 
Papal provinces. A still more serious blow to brigandage 
than the loss of Pontifical support would be the alienation of 





* After the above was in type, news arrived of the surrender of Manzo with 
four of his companions. 
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the peasantry, and that is to be secured by making them 
responsible for the ransom of ‘prisoners’ captured. When 
Pius ceases to bless, Francis to enlist, and the Neapolitans 
to be manutengoli, there is good hope that one of the fairest 
countries of Europe will be set free from one of the greatest 
curses that ever fell upon any country. 





Arr. VI—DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 


HE ‘Autobiography ’ of Dr. Lyman Beecher has recently 
been published, under the editorship of his son Charles.* 
It consists of narratives taken down from Dr. Beecher’s 
lips, or remembered by his children ; letters; extracts from 
pamphlets; and some excellent explanatory and narrative 
matter by the editor. We propose, with its help, to put before 
the readers of ‘ Meliora’ some interesting delineations and 
anecdotes of a man who was very remarkable in himself, did 
much good philanthropic work, and has bequeathed to the 
world a family which includes Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe amongst its other distinguished members. 

Lyman Beecher was the son of David Beecher and his third 
wife, Esther Lyman. This David was the son of Nathaniel, 
who was the son of Joseph, and he was the son of John. We 
trace the pedigree thus, in order to reach the fact, that John 
Beecher was the son of Hannah, a widow, who came with the 
first New Haven immigrants from England in 1638. The three 
immediate ancestors of Lyman Beecher are said to have been 
men of physical strength in a descending ratio; Joseph could 
lift a barrel of cider and drink out of the bung-hole ; Nathaniel 
was not quite so strong, being only able to lift a barrel of cider 
into a cart; David was short, like his mother, and could lift 
a barrel of cider and carry it into the cellar. By this queer 
cider-barrel standard, Dr. Beecher humorously measured the 
strength of his forefathers; he tells us nothing about his own. 
But he proved to be a stout temperance reformer, and lived to 
lift many barrels of wine and spirits out of public favour, and 
so out of existence. 

David Beecher, his father, though a blacksmith, was one of 
the best read men in New England, and had the respect of 
educated circles. He had in him a strong dash of the 
politician, and a love for fun, both which qualities descended 
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richly to his son. He had five wives in his day, and twelve 
children, of whom one was Lyman, born October 12th, 1775. 

To the Anglo-Saxon and Welsh blood in the Beecher veins, 
Esther Lyman brought an addition of Scotch. She was tall, 
well-made, and fair, intelligent in conversation, and lovely in 
character, but died of consumption two days after Lyman, her 
first child, came into the world. So prematurely born and 
puny was he, that the nurse, seeing that the mother could not 
live, thought it useless to attempt to keep the child alive, and 
actually wrapped him up and laid him aside in murderous 
despair! Happily, another woman thought she would see if 
the little thing was living, and, finding it to be so, concluded 
to wash and dress it, but not without exclaiming ‘It’s a pity 
he hadn’t died with his mother.’ A good Aunt Benton, one of 
his mother’s sisters, took the nursling to her own home; and 
to her care, and that of a capital nurse-girl, it was that the 
world owed the preservation of a very valuable life. 

The nurse-girl, Annis, only thirteen years of age when she 
assumed this function for Lyman, had a great influence, Dr. 
Beecher says, on his character. She was intelligent, well- 
favoured, and pious, and in his early days talked with him 
‘about his soul.” Aunt Benton’s husband was a substantial 
farmer, upright, tall, bright, dark-eyed, and of a pleasant 
countenance —the ‘Uncle Lot Griswold,’ in fact, of the 
‘Mayflower. Uncle Benton was a saving, contriving, 
scheming farmer, who made and mended his own tools, 
harness, and plough, and grew his own food and materials for 
clothing. The way of life at his house was, therefore, that of 
varied agricultural and domestic industry,—ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, hay-making, flax-pulling, wood chopping, sheep- 
shearing, carding, spinning, cheese-making, and the rest of it. 
Amidst all this wholesome activity the little Lyman spent 
his first years. He learned also to hunt squirrels, quails, 
and partridges, and to fish. His Uncle Lot intended to bring 
him up to the farm, and make him heir to the homestead ; but 
the boy defeated him. It was a long and tough ploughing job 
that disgusted Lyman with the farm. He was naturally quick, 


‘and the plough was slow,—one furrow one way, then back 


again for another,—and by the time the new fifteen acres 
clearing had been ploughed thrice over, Lyman was inex- 
pressibly sick of the whole concern. That plough,—a curiosity 
in its way,—branded itself horribly on his memory. It was a 
curious thing of Lot’s own manufacture,—clumsy, heavy, 
patched, with old hoes and pieces of ‘iron; yet Uncle Lot 
thought much of it. One day the boy drove the ox-team so as 
to graze the plough with the wheel. ‘There, there, wae! 
sai 
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said the uncle, ‘ you’ve run over that plough, and broke it all 
to pieces.” ‘Why, Uncle Lot,’ replied Lyman, ‘I haven’t 
touched the plough.’ ‘ Well,’ retorted the uncle, ‘I’d a great 
deal rather you had than to have gone so plaguey nigh it.’ 
As ploughing could not fill the boy’s mind, he failed to keep 
his attention properly upon it. He would get lost in reverie and 
castle-building, and would stalk on, dreaming, for in advance 
of the plough, until his uncle would say ‘ Whoa,’ and come and 
give him a shake. One day, soon after that long and hateful 
task had been completed, Lyman and his uncle were walking 
together over Toket Hill. The boy fell into a brown study 
whilst there, and unconsciously kept saying ‘Whoa!’ ‘ Haw !? 
‘Gee !’ as if the oxen were under his care atthe time. ‘ Why, 
Lyman,’ said the farmer, ‘ did you think you were driving the 
oxen?’ It was then that Uncle Benton seems to have given 
up all hope of making the boy an agriculturist. Next day, 
as they were behind the barn, picking up apples, ‘ Lyman,’ 
said he, ‘should you like to go to college?’ ‘1 don’t know, 
sir,’ replied the lad. But the next day they were picking 
up apples again, and without another word having been said by 
his uncle, the lad said ‘ Yes, sis, I should.’ Sothe good uncle 
drove over to New Haven, and talked with the father, and the 
affair was settled between them. Uncle Lot was to clothe the 
student, and the father was to do the rest; but most of the 
bills were ultimately paid by the uncle. Lot Benton adopted 
another nephew for his heir, and gave him the homestead ; 
but he bequeathed to Lyman a house, besides land, with about 
two thousand dollars. The work of religious training, begun 
by Annis, was carried on in the Benton family. Always they 
had family prayers, and the Bible was read aloud every morning. 
The first lessons, however, seem to have been chiefly lessons of 
terror. At that time in New England the Sabbath day was 
considered to begin on Saturday evening, and the rule was, 
that play must not begin on Sunday evening before they could 
see three stars. One Sunday evening, Lyman was too impatient 
to wait for the sidereal signal. Another boy who saw him 
said, ‘ That’s wicked, there ain’t three stars.’ ‘ Don’t care.’ 
‘God says you musn’t. ‘Don’t-care.’ ‘ He’ll punish you, 
‘ Well, if he does, I’ll tell Aunt Benton’ ‘ Well, he’s bigger 
than Aunt Benton, and he’ll put you in the fire, and burn you 
for ever and ever.’ That tookhold. Lyman understood what 
burning meant, and the‘ for ever’ moved him deeply. ‘ What 
emotion,’ said he once, ‘I had thinking “no end, no end! ” 
It has been a sort of main-spring ever since.’ ‘T'he school- 
master, Terror, was rough and coarse, but his lesson was not 
rejected by the scholar, who grew up serious-minded, afraid of 
offence, 
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offence, with a sctiled fear of God, and dread of the day of 
judgment. 

After passing through sundry schools, Lyman, at eighteen 
years of age, went to Yale College. Farmers’ life and 
farmers’ fare had made the young boy strong and hearty. 
The basis of all the tough, hard work of a long and most busy 
life was laid in this physical education. At college he had to 
pass under the harrow that older students always drag over 
the fresh men. On taking an apartment in college he was 
summoned to a room so full of tobacco smoke that he could 
not see across it, was there asked all sorts of questions in 
English and Latin, and received all manner of mock solemn 
advice. He became a fag to a big fellow named Forbes, who 
sent him on errands, and every day contrived to employ him 
in some business or other, worrying him down to indignation. 
One moonlight evening, at nine o’clock, as a few of his class 
were standing together, one said, ‘Come, let’s go down and 
break Forbes’s windows.’ ‘ No, no,’ said Lyman, ‘the streets 
are full of people.’ ‘Coward!’ was the retort. But ‘ You’ve 
missed your man this time,’ rushed out in hot rejoinder: 
‘T’m not a coward, but I’m not a fool. If any man will go at 
twelve o’clock to-night, I will.’ The challenge was accepted ; 
and at midnight the two youths went down, each armed with 
a couple of bricks, marched past Forbes’s windows, and let 
drive one after the other. One brick struck the wall just 
above Forbes’s head. The next day Lyman’s father said, 
‘Lyman, Mr. Hubard has been talking with me; he thinks 
it likely you were concerned in breaking Forbes’s windows.’ 
‘Well,’ said the young student, ‘he can’t prove it, and you 
can’t prove it, and God only can publish it if it’s true.’ 
‘Well, well,’ said the father, ‘ T’ll tell you what you’d better 
do. Just stop your class, and contribute enough to mend the 
windows, and say nothing.’ So said, so done. The windows 
were mended, and the thing passed over; but Lyman was 
sent on no more errands. The young reformer’s first work 
was effectual. The old fag system had received its death- 
blow from those bricks, and expired soon after. 

At Yale, in his first year, he narrowly escaped drowning. 
He had already passed through several hair’s-breadth escapes. 
At Uncle Benton’s he had stumbled over the dye-pot, and sat 
down in a kettle of scalding water, throwing him into convul- 
sions.’ He had also been very near being crushed to death by 
a falling tree. But he had a work to do in the world, and 
passed scatheless through all such jeopardies. 

The prompt, courageous nature of the youth was shown in 
the following adventure that befel him at college :—One night 
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he was awakened by a noise at his window. He listened, and 
found that somebody was pulling his clothes through a broken 
pane. He jumped up just in time to see his clothes disappear. 
The next moment he was out of the window, and in full chase. 
The thief dropped his booty, and fled down one street and up 
another, doubling and turning, but the lithe young student 
was too swift for him. ‘I took him by the collar; he at- 
tempted to strike ; I warded him off, and pushed him over and 
sprang on him, and choked him till he begged ; then I let him 
up, saw he was fumbling in his pocket for a knife, took it 
away, and marched him back to my room, and made him lie 
on my floor, by my bed, till morning. If he stirred, I said, 
“Lie still, sir.” In the morning I had him before the justice, 
Squire Daggett, who discharged him because I lost sight of 
him once round a corner. I met the fellow afterwards, but 
he would never look me in the eye.’ 

The celebrated Dr. Dwight had the greatest effect on the 
development of Lyman Beecher’s mind whilst at college. 
Before Dr. Dwight’s presidentship the college was in a most 
ungodly state; the college church almost extinct ; most of the 
students irreligious ; rowdies abundant ; wine and liquors freely 
used; intemperance, profanity, gambling, and licentiousness 
common. Lyman escaped all these snares. He was invited 
to gamble once, complied, and won; next day played again, 
won again, then lost, and ended in debt. The shrewd boy 
saw immediately whereto that would grow if persisted in; he 
obtained leave of absence, went home for a week, broke the 
spell, and never touched a card afterwards. 

Dr. Dwight put an end to the evil manifestations in the 
college. He preached down the spirit that had led most of 
Lyman’s class to assume the names of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, &c., and made it skulk and hide its head. To 
a mind appreciative as Lyman’s was, his preaching was a 
continual feast. Dr. Dwight’s style was copious but polished, 
disciplined, and logical. He was of noble form, with a noble 
head, and had one of the sweetest smiles ever seen in a man. 
He always met Lyman with a smile, and Lyman intensely 
loved him. ‘I loved hfm,’ he said, ‘as my own soul, and he 
loved me as a son; and once at Litchfield I told him that all 
I had I owed to him. “Then,” said he, “I have done a 
great and soul-satisfying work. I consider myself amply 
rewarded.” ” 

Lyman’s great religious awakening occurred in the middle of 
his junior year, and a drunkard was concerned in it. One day, 
whilst at home, Lyman’s mother-in-law looked out of the win- 
dow and saw a drunkard passing. ‘Poor man,’ said she, ‘I 
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hope he’ll receive all his punishment in this life. He was 
under conviction once, and thought he had religion, but he’s 
nothing but a poor drunkard now.’ Following on these 
words there came into the young Lyman’s mind a sudden 
impulse to pray. ‘It was but a breath across the surface of 
my soul,’ he said; ‘ I was not in the habit of praying. I rose 
to pray, and had not spoken five words before I was under as 
deep conviction as ever I was in my life. The sinking of the 
shaft was instantaneous. I understood the law and my heart 
as well as I do now, or shall in the day of judgment, I believe.’ 
A long struggle ensued. By degrees the sky cleared. He 
felt reconciled and resigned, yet with alternations of darkness 
and discouragement, and a severe conflict whether it would 
be right for him to preach, which extended even into his 
divinity year. 

In after life Dr. Beecher could deal more skilfully with such 
cases than he had known how to do with his own. His 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, records that he was in 
the habit of saying to her that the kind of religious experi- 
ence which supposed God sometimes to shine and sometimes 
to darken Himself, without any accountable reason except a 
mysterious sovereignty, was an entire mistake ; that the evi- 
dence of religion should not lie in these changes, but in the 
mind’s consciousness of its own steady, governing purpose, as 
witnessed by the habitual course of life. 

He did not cease to insist on the necessity for a deep and 
genuine work of the Holy Spirit, in revealing to the soul its 
guilty and lost condition. But, for this very reason, he 
always insisted as strenuously on the necessity of distinguish- 
ing carefully between the phenomena resulting from a diseased 
state of the body, and those resulting from the genuine opera- 
tion of the Spirit. The desponding and gloomy frames of 
some sincerely pious men he attributed in far greater degree 
than they did to the natural reaction of weakened nerves, or 
some form of physical disease. His daughter recollects his 
once laying down the memoir of a very celebrated and useful 
minister, saying, ‘ Oh, why will they print. out all the horrors 
of a man’s dyspepsia ?’? He constantly taught, in his mature 
life, that it was unphilosophical and unwise for young Chris- 
tians, at the outset of their career, to subject their religious 
emotions to the test of close metaphysical analysis, at least to 
the extent in which this is often done. ‘Some people,’ he 
would say, ‘keep their magnifying glass ready, and. the 
minute a religious emotion puts out its head they catch it and 
kill it, to look at it through their microscope, and see if it is 
of the right kind. Do you not know, my friends, that you 
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cannot love and be examining your love at the same time? 
Some people, instead of getting evidence by running in the 
way of life, take a dark lanthorn, and get down on their knees, 
and crawl on the boundary up and down, to make sure whether 
they have crossed it. If you want to make sure, run, and 
when you come in sight of the celestial city, and hear the 
songs of the angels, then you’ll know you’re across.’ 

On leaving college, Lyman had entered the Divinity School 
under Dr. Dwight, but his health was not good, and he did 
not study there more than nine months. His preachings then 
commenced, He was at first, perhaps, too flowery and rheto- 
rical; was always hot, eager, impetuous, pungent. There 
never was any doubt about his earnestness. He soon, he 
says, found himself ‘ harnessed to the chariot of Christ, whose 
wheels of fire have rolled onward, high and dreadful to His 
foes, and glorious to His friends.’ ‘And I thank God,’ he 
adds, ‘that my labours have not been in vain in the Lord, 
but, together with those of the evangelical pastors and 
churches of my day, have successfully advanced, and will, 
with accumulated progress and shock of battle, terminate in 
the glorious victories of the latter day.’ 

In the latter part of his college course Lyman had become 
acquainted with the lady of whom most of his children are the 
offspring. Roxana Foote, whose mother was daughter of ° 
General Ward, was a girl of uncommon ability, beloved and 
paid homage to by all her companions. In the large family of 
her mother, and elsewhere, Roxana’s was the mind that predomi- 
nated; and her influence, whilst great, was an influence that 
made itself beloved. Lyman had ‘sworn inwardly’ never to 
marry a weak woman: his wife must have sense, must possess 
strength to lean upon; and Roxana had both strength and 
sense. The whole circle in which she moved was one of un- 
common intelligence, wit, and vivacity. On her side, Roxana 
had read Charles Grandison, and had said she never meant to 
marry until she found Sir Charles’s like. Instead of a Sir 
Charles Grandison, she found Lyman Beecher. One day, a 
happy party of young people went to a farmer’s peach 
orchard, ate peaches, talked, and had a merry time. Return- 
ing home, Lyman accompanied Roxana, and ‘somehow,’ said 
he, ‘those good-for-nothing saucy creatures would walk so 
fast, we couldn’t keep up, and so we had to fall behind’ 
Lyman soon found there was something that must be said to 
Roxana, although he did not know exactly how to begin. 
The thing, however, was done; a half-consent was obtained, 
and this, in due time, grew into a whole one. Slight diffe- 
rences of religious opinion there were at first between the two 
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young people; and at one time Lyman went over to Roxana’s 
residence specially to converse with her about them, and, if 
the disagreement proved too great, to relinquish the engage- 
ment. He explained his religious views to her, and laid open 
before her what he conceived to be ‘the great plan of redemp- 
tion.” As he went on, her bosom heaved, her tears flowed, 
her heart melted, and his melted too; and he never told her 
to her dying day what he had come for. His trouble was lest 
she should be self-deceived. He feared lest her piety should 
be found to be mere headwork and natural amiability, and 
that she should prove not to have had a true change of heart. 
Her subsequent life, however, made fully manifest the 
genuineness of her religion. 

It was in 1798 that Lyman Beecher entered upon his first 
pastoral charge. At East Hampton, Long Island, a man was 
wanted ‘that can stand his ground in argument, and break 
the heads of these infidels ;? and Lyman was found to be just 
sucha man. He owned a horse, with saddle and bridle; all 
other property that he had went into a little white hair trunk 
on the pommel of his saddle. Thus equipped, he journeyed 
from New Haven to East Hampton. When he got there, the 
great question was whether there was to be a revival of reli- 
gion, or whether unbelief was to rule the day; and Lyman 
Beecher girded up his loins to settle the point. ‘I did not 
attack infidelity indirectly; not at all. That would have been 
cracking a whip behind a runaway team—made them run the 
faster. I always preached right to the conscience; every 
sermon with my eye on the gun to hit somebody. Went 
through the doctrines ; showed what they didn’t mean ; what 
they did; then the argument ; knocked away objections, and 
drove home on the conscience. They couldn’t get up their 
prejudices, because I had got them away. At first there was 
winking and blinking from below the gallery, forty or fifty 
exchanging glances, smiling, and watching. But when that 
was over, infidelity was ended; for it was infidelity, for the 
most part, that had its root in misunderstanding.’ 

After a two years’ engagement, the acquaintanceship with 
Roxana Foote ripened into marriage. Beecher’s life was now 
full of intense activity, as, with brief exceptions, it continued 
to be for nearly half a century. A great shaking and awaken- 
ing of the East Hampton people soon followed his arrival 
amongst them, and he did not suffer his marriage to leave 
time for the grass to grow under his feet. He preached 
seven or eight sermons a week, besides doing much other 
work ; for, till superannuated, he was all his life long greedy 
of labour. 

The 
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The style of living in New England at the opening of the 
present century was very simple and plain. There was not a 
carpet in all East Hampton when Lyman Beecher and his wife 
set up housekeeping there; all floors were sanded. The first 
carpet was introduced, and made, by Roxana. She spun the 
cotton, and had it woven; she laid it down, sized it, and 
painted it in oils, with colours mixed by herself, with a border 
all round, and bunches of roses and other flowers in the 
centre. That carpet lasted well, and was thought superb by 
the inhabitants of East Hampton. ‘Old Deacon Tallmadge,’ 
one day coming to see the minister, stopped at the parlour 
door, and seemed afraid to enter. ‘Walk in, deacon, walk in,’ 
said Mr. Beecher. ‘Why, I can’t,’ said the deacon, ‘’thout 
steppin’ on it.’ Then, after surveying it awhile in admiration, 
he asked, ‘ D’ye think ye can have all that, and heaven too ?” 
Other improvements in New Hampton were due to the example 
set by the Beechers. The first orchard ever planted there 
was the result of Lyman’s own enterprise and toil. His 
neighbours laughed at him for attempting it so near the salt 
water, but he persisted, and succeeded; and that orchard 
became the first of many. Mrs. Beecher, for her share, intro- 
duced flower gardening, with similar result. 

After having been five or six years at Hast Hampton, the 
increase of his family made a larger income necessary, and 
this necessity ultimately led to his removal from that place, as 
his congregation declined to pay more annual salary than a 
miserable four hundred dollars. But meanwhile his wife en- 
deavoured to make ends meet by taking in young lady 
boarders. It was at this time, with his house full of young 
people, that Lyman Beecher’s constitutional mirthfulness 
developed itself more freely than ever afterwards. He had 
learned to play the violin whilst at college, and every day 
practised the liveliest airs; but if any of the girls began to 
take a dancing step, he would make the violin give a doleful 
screech, and thus always put a stopper upon the attempt. 
Some of the family were particularly annoyed by a monoto- 
nous tune he sometimes played ; therefore, when they hap- 
pened to be late in the morning, he would station himself on 
the stairs and play the miserable air over and over until all 
the delinquents had made their appearance. One evening he 
told the housekeeper that he would be up, do his work, and 
play a tune on the fiddle before she came down. The next 
morning his daughter Caroline was waked by hearing her 
father rushing into the sitting-room. He had heard a step 
overhead, and, seizing his violin, he succeeded in completing 
‘Yankee Doodle’ and securing his retreat to the — 
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before the old housekeeper appeared. Undoubtedly, this 
genial, hearty, healthy minister was dearly fond of a joke. 
Once a discussion arose between him and his brother as to 
which was the heavier. On the way to the scales, in passing 
a wood pile, Lyman snatched up an iron wedge and slipped it 
into his pocket, and then quietly enjoyed his brother’s sur- 
prise at being outweighed. Lyman especially enjoyed a joke 
with his half-sister Esther. One evening he went into her 
room without his hat. After chatting awhile he got up, pre- 
tended to look for it, and asked her help to find it. She 
hunted awhile, feeling on all the chairs and tables, and he 
stood watching her. Then she lighted a lamp and renewed 
the search. At last, happening to look at her brother’s face 
and see its mischievous expression, she made such lively 
demonstrations as sent him off at full speed, with the assur- 
ance that she would never look for his hat again. Often in 
after years, when the hat had been really lost, one of the 
children was sent to Aunt Esther with the message, ‘ Father 
~ lost his hat, and wants you to come and help him to 
it,’ 

The maxim that children love best those who govern them 
best, was verified in his family. The mother was gentle, 
tender, sympathising; all the discipline of government was 
done by the father. With most of his children, when quite 

oung, he had one, two, or three fatherly encounters, in which 

e taught them that obedience must be exact, prompt, and 
cheerful, by a discipline severe enough to be thoroughly 
remembered. Ever after, a word of decided command was 
always sufficient. The obedience demanded was to be speedy, 
and without fretting or frowns. ‘Mind your mother; quick ! 
no crying! look pleasant!’ Such orders were obeyed with 
almost military promptness and precision. This method 
secured such habits of unquestioning, uncomplaining, and swift 
obedience, as left few occasions for further discipline. Strong 
and decided this government was, but it would have failed of 
its real effect, had it not been always attended with overflowing 
sympathy and love. His chief daily recreations were frolics 
with his children. He was fond of playing pranks with them, 
and trying queer experiments for his own amusement and 
theirs. As his children grew older, he let them share in his 
more elevated trains of thought, and by his intellectual com- 
panionship made his house a school of the best kind, in which 
he was all the while exerting a powerful influence upon the 
minds and characters of his children. 

He was a great man of war, in a preaching and pam- 
phleteering sense. He was a very powerful and ready-witted 
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speaker, and had a knack of writing pamphlets which travelled 
far and made much noise. The light in the candlestick at 
Kast Hampton first ‘began to be seen afar,’ when Lyman 
Beecher, shocked at the prevalence of duelling, let off a sermon 
against that horrible practice. The sermon, published, had a 
very great run, and led to the establishment of an anti-duelling 
association, and started a series of efforts affecting the whole 
Northern mind, and leading ultimately to a law against 
duelling. ‘That sermon has never ceased to be a power in the 
politics of the United States. It, more than anything else, 
made the name of brave old Andrew Jackson distasteful to the 
moral and religious feeling of the people; and it hung like a 
millstone around the neck of Henry Clay. 

In his parish of East Hampton were some Indians of the 
Montauk tribe, to whom some unprincipled persons persisted in 
selling rum. There was a grogseller in the neighbourhood, 
who drank, and corrupted others. He always kept his jug 
under the bed, to drink in the night, until he was choked off 
by death. He would go down with his barrel of whisky in a 
wagon, make the Indians tipsy, involve them in debt, and 
strip them of all the corn they had. One consequence was 
that in winter the poor creatures had to come up twenty miles, 
buy corn, and carry it home on their shoulders, or starve. Mr. 
Beecher’s spirit. was stirred to indignation. The wickedness 
of the thing burned and burned in his mind, and he swore a 
deep oath to God that it should not continue. He talked to 
his deacons about it, and with other people, and aroused public 
feeling. He had read ‘Rush on Intemperance;’ and the 
Christian Observer contained accounts of efforts in London to 
repress immorality, drunkenness, and Sabbath breaking. All 
these fermented in his mind; and he preached, and afterwards 
rewrote and published a sermon on a ‘ Reformation of Morals,’ 
which had similarly marked effects with his sermon on duelling. 

* In 1810 he removed to Litchfield, in the north-west of 
Connecticut. It is describedas being then a delightful village, 
on a fruitful hill, richly endowed with schools, both professional 
and scientific, with its venerable governors and judges, its 
learned senators, lawyers, and representatives, both in the 
national and State departments, and its population enlightened 
and respectable. The congre jacana increased on his arrival, 
and in a year or two, a great and long-lasting revival of religious 
feeling rewarded his earnest and animated labours. He was 
always a great revivalist ;—never satisfied whilst religion slept. 

Soon after settling at Litchfield, having occasion to attend 
two ordinations of young ministers, Mr. Beecher was painfully 
impressed on observing what large preparations for drinking 
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were made for and accepted by the clergy. His alarm, his 
shame and indignation were intense. It was then that he woke 
up for the temperance war. Silently he took an oath before God 
that he would never attend another ordination so desecrated. 
He was not the first who had been thus struck. Already 
there had been so much alarm on the subject, that at the 
General Association at Fairfield, in 1811, a committee of three 
had been appointed to inquire and report. A committee had 
also been appointed by the General Association of Massachu- 
setts for the same purpose. In the following year, at Sharon, 
the Connecticut General Association committee reported that 
intemperance had been for some time increasing in the most 
alarming manner; but that, after the most faithful and prayerful 
inquiry, they were obliged to confess that they did not perceive 
that anything could be done. The blood started through Mr. 
Beecher’s heart on hearing this. He rose at once, and moved 
that a committee of three be appointed immediately to report, 
without loss of time, the ways and means of arresting the tide 
of intemperance. ‘The suggestion was accepted; Mr. Beecher 
was made chairman of the committee, and on the following day 
brought in a report which he considered to be, in its results, 
the most important paper he had ever written. In this docu- 
ment were recommended appropriate discourses by all ministers 
of the association ; the entire disuse of spirits at ecclesiastical 
meetings; that members of churches abstain from the unlawful 
vending or purchase and use of ardent spirits where unlawfully 
sold, and cease to consider the production of spirits a part of 
hospitable entertainment in social visits; that parents cease 
from the ordinary use of spirits in the family, and warn their 
children of the evils and dangers of intemperance ; that farmers, 
mechanics, and manufacturers substitute palatable and nutri- 
tious drinks and give additional compensation, if necessary ; 
that documents on the subject be circulated; that voluntary, 
associations be formed to aid the civil magistrate in executing 
the law; ‘and that these practical measures may not be 
rendered ineffectual, the association do most earnestly entreat 
their brethren in the ministry, the members of our churches, 
and the persons who lament and desire to check the progress 
of this evil, that they neither express nor indulge the melan- 
choly apprehension that nothing can be done on this subject ; 
a prediction eminently calculated to paralyse exertion, and 
become the disastrous cause of its own fulfilment.’ And then 
ensued an eloquent and most inspiriting appeal. The report 
was thoroughly discussed and adopted, and ordered to be 
printed. ‘Iwas not headstrong, then,’ said Mr. Beecher in 
after years, ‘ but I was heart-strong,—oh! very, very! I — 
rea 
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read and studied everything on the subject I could lay hands 
on. We did not say a word then about wine, because we thought 
it was best, in that sudden onset, to attack that which was 
most prevalent and deadly, and that it was as much as would 
be safe to take hold of one such dragon by the horns without 
tackling another ; but in ourselves we resolved to inhibit wino, 
and in our families we generally did. All my expectations 
were more than verified. The next year we reported to the 
Association that the effect had been most salutary. Ardent 
spirits were banished from ecclesiastical meetings ; ministers 
had preached on the subject ; the churches generally had ap- 
proved the design ; the use of spirits in families and private 
circles had diminished ; the attention of the community had 
been awakened ; the tide of public opinion had turned ; farmers 
and mechanics had begun to disuse spirits ; the Legislature had 
taken action in favour of the enterprise; a Society for the 
Reformation of Morals had been established, and ecclesiastical 
bodies in other States had commenced efforts against the 
common enemy. ‘The experience of one year had proved that 
nothing was impossible to faith.’ The Massachusetts Temper- 
ance Society, ‘the oldest meriting the name,’ was formed in 
1813, as the result of these measures of the Connecticut and 
Massachusetts associations. ‘ From that time the movement 
went on, by correspondence, lectures, preaching, organisation, 
and other means, not only in Connecticut, but marching 
through New England, and marching through the world. 
Glory to God,’ 

This temperance work was only a section of a large circle of 
philanthropic activity in which Mr. Beecher engaged with an 
almost boundless activity. 

One day, in 1816, Lyman Beecher and his wife, Roxana, 
had been to make a visit to a parishioner two or three miles 
from Litchfield, had taken tea, and had enjoyed a couple of 
hours with the worthy family. It was a fine winter night, not 
very cold; there was a full moon, and the sleighing was 
excellent.. Soon after leaving the house, the wife startled her 
husband by saying, ‘I do not think I shall be with you long.’ 
When he asked the reason for her so thinking, she told him 
that she had had a vision of heaven and its blessedness. She 
added much about her habitual peace, her joy in Christ, and 
her willingness to leave her husband and her children. From 
that moment Mr. Beecher felt that his wife would soon die; 
and, in fact, she did not live more than six weeks afterwards. 
Just before departing, she told her husband that her views and 
anticipations of heaven had been so great that she could hardlj 
sustain them, and if they had been increased, she should have 
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been overwhelmed; that her Saviour had constantly blessed 
her; that she had peace without one cloud. It was her wish 
that all her sons should devote themselves to the work of the 
ministry ; and her daughter Harriet tells us that this wish 
ultimately came to be fulfilled. 

The shock of her removal was very great. The commu- 
nion between her and her husband was an intimacy through- 
out the whole range of their being. There was no human 
mind in whose decisions he had greater confidence. Both 
morally and intellectually he regarded her as the better and 
stronger portion of himself, and he declared that after her 
death his first sensation was a sort of terror, like that of a 
child suddenly shut out alone inthe dark. Her death occurred 
at a time when the New England ministry were in a peculiar 
crisis of political and moral trial. At that time Mr. Beecher 
was so oppressed by the constant turning toward her of 
thoughts and feelings which he had been in the habit of 
expressing to her, that, merely to relieve himself, he once sat 
down and wrote to her a letter in which he poured out all his 
soul. Again, in a time of great trial and obloquy, he came 
home one day, after having heard many things in his parish 
that distressed him. He was almost overwhelmed, and felt as 
if he must sink under the suffering. He went to sleep in the 
bedroom in which his wife had died, and there he dreamt a 
most consoling dream, which was not all a dream, by any 
means. First, he heard footsteps and voices in the next room, 
which he knew at once to be those of Roxana and of a much- 
beloved deceased sister of hers. Then he saw the door open, 
and the sister stayed outside, but Roxana came into the room, 
and approached the dreamer. She did not speak, but she 
smiled on him ‘a smile of heaven,’ and with that smile all his 
sorrow passed away. He awoke joyful, and the effect—a glad 
light-heartedness—continued for weeks after. 

At the time of her funeral her son Henry Ward Beecher 
was too little to be taken to her grave. The children were 
told that their mother had been laid in the ground, and that 
she had gone to heaven; and Henry in his own mind united 
the two statements. Accordingly, one morning he was dis- 
covered digging with great zeal and earnestness, and when 
asked what he was doing, he lifted his curly head, and 
answered that he was ‘ going to heaven to find ma.’ 

The passage in ‘ Uncle l'om,’ where Augustine St. Clair 
describes his mother’s influence, is a simple representation of 
Roxana Beecher’s influence as it has always been in her family. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe says: ‘I think it will be the testimony of 
all her sons that her image stood between them and the 
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temptations of youth as a sacred shield; that the hope of 
meeting in heaven has sometimes been the last strand which 
did not part in hours of fierce temptation; and that the 
remembrance of her holy life and death was a solemn witness 
of the truth of religion which repelled every assault of scepti- 
cism, and drew back the soul from every wandering to the 
faith in which she lived and died.? Mr. Beecher rarely spoke 
of the loss that wrung his brave yet fainting heart. But years 
after, pointing one day to a large basket, he said, ‘ Henry, 
there are the sermons I wrote the year after your mother died, 
and there is not one of them good for anything.’ 

In process of time, as Roxana had desired, another 
admirable woman united herself with Mr. Beecher, and 
became a second mother to his eight children, and a first 
mother to several more. Mrs. H. B. Stowe thus describes the 
arrival of the new mother :— 


*I was about six years old, and kept in the nursery with my two younger 
brothers. We knew that father was gone away somewhere on a journey, and was 
expected home, and therefore the sound of a bustle or disturbance in the house 
more easily awoke us.. We heard father’s voice in the entry, and started up inour 
little beds, crying out, as he entered our room, “ Why, here’s pa!’ A cheerful 
voice called out from behind him, “ And here’s ma!’”’ 

‘A beautiful lady, very fair, with bright blue eyes and soft auburn hair, bound 
round with a black velvet bandeau, came into the room, smiling, eager, and happy- 
looking, and, coming up to our beds, kissed us, and told us that she loved little 
children, and that she would be our mother. We wanted forthwith to get up and 
be dressed, but she pacified us with the promise that we should find her in the 
morning. 

‘Never did mother-in-law make a prettier or sweeter impression. The next 
morning, I remember, we looked at her with awe. She seemed to us so fair, so 
delicate, so elegant, that we were almost afraid to go near her. We must have 
been rough, red-cheeked, hearty country children, honest, obedient, and bashful. 
She was pecnliasiy dainty and neat in all her ways and arrangements, and I re- 
member I used to feel breezy, and rough, and rude in her presence. We felt a 
little in awe of her, as if she were a strange princess rather than our own mamma; 
but her voice was very sweet, and her ways of moving and speaking very graceful, 
and she took us up in her lap and let us play with her beautiful hands, which 
seemed wonderful things, made of pearl, and ornamented with strange rings.’ 


On her part, the new mother, in a letter to a sister, drew 
an equally favourable picture of the family into which she had 
entered. 


‘They did not expect us till the following evening, but it was a joyful surprise 
to them. I never saw so many rosy cheeks and laughing eyes. Catherine, how- 
ever, felt, too much, and was most overcome; the little ones were all joy and glad- 
ness. They began all, the first thing, to tell their dreams, for it seems they have 
dreamed of nothing else but father’s coming home; and some dreamed he came 
without me, and some that he brought two mothers. They all became immediately 
very free and social, except the youngest [Charles], and he is quite shy ; calls me 
“lady,” and sometimes “dear lady ;” but he loves his aunt much the best. I have 
never seen a finer family, or more agreeable.’ ‘I am delighted with the great 
familiarity and great respect subsisting between parent and children. It is a house 
of great cheerfulness and comfort, and I am_ beginning to feel at home.’ ‘It is 
a very lovely family, and with heartfelt gratitude I observed how a he 
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healthy they were; and the sentiment is greatly increased since I perceived them 
to be of agreeable habits, and some of them of uncommon intellect.’ 


The two volumes from which we are extracting give us 
almost throughout such a picture of New England life as fills 
us with admiration. The scenes we witness, the purposes of 
life that are disclosed, the persons we move amongst, who so 
greatly conceive and so nobly fulfil these purposes, all excite 
a strong interest, and impress with high delight. If this is 
the society it has produced, the crabbed old Puritan stock has 
fruited here right nobly. 

Dr. Beecher was fond of all sorts of healthy rural sports and 
occupations. It was his delight to go hunting or fishing in 
the forests with his boys; to bring home at night, after a 
day’s adventures, long strings of perch, roach, pickerell, and 
bullheads, with waving blades of sweetflag and other wild- 
wood treasures; and then to hurry and skurry to and fro, 
waving lights, cleaning the fish, and presiding solemnly over 
frying-pan and gridiron ; for to his latest day he held that no 
feminine hand could broil or fry fish with that perfection of 
skill which was his as a master of woodcraft and woodland 
cookery. He was famous for his power of exciting family 
enthusiasm. When he had a point to carry or work to be 
done, he would work the whole family up to a pitch of fervent 
zeal, in which the strength of each seemed as the strength of 
four. When the firewood required to be cut, split, and carried 
under cover, a miracle of generalship was needed to get the 
immense pile finished. The axes rung, the chips flew, jokes 
and stories flew faster; and when all was cut and split, then 
came the great work of wheeling in and piling, and all the 
young children were sucked into the vortex of labouring 
enthusiasm. Several times in the course of each year every 
hand in the house required to be impressed into the household 
work, which would have lagged sadly but for the father’s 
inspiriting talent. There was, for example, the apple-cutting 
season, when a barrel of apple sauce had to be made, to stand 
frozen in the winter, and be cut out from time to time in red 
glaciers, when wanted, to be thawed and eaten. An immense 
brass kettle is hung over the deep fireplace in the kitchen; a 
bright fire is blazing and snapping; all hands—children and 
servants—are employed on the full baskets of apples and 
quinces which stand around. The apple-peeler is worked by 
the father, who says: ‘Come, George, I’ll tell you what we’ll 
do to make the evening go off. You and I’ll take turns, and 
see who’ll tell the most out of Scott’s novels ;’ and so they go 
on, novel by novel, reciting scenes and incidents, which keep 
the eyes of all the children wide open, and make the work go 
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on unflaggingly. Sometimes the father would raise a point 
of theology on some incident narrated, and ask the opinion of 
one of his boys, and run a sort of tilt with him, taking up the 
wrong side of the question, for the sake of putting the young- 
ster through his paces. If the opponent did not make a fair 
hit, however, he would stop and explain what he ought to 
have said. ‘The argument lies so, my son; do that, and 
you'll trip me up.’ Much of his teaching to his children was 
in this informal but effectual way. 

The two volumes abound with proofs that Dr. Beecher had 
a due appreciation of the wants of the muscular system. At 
Boston he kept a load of sand in his cellar, to which he ran at 
odd intervals and shovelled it vigorously, throwing it from one 
side the cellar to the other. His wood pile and wood saw 
were largely made use of to the same end of working off ner- 
vous excitement through the muscles. He had in the back 
yard parallel bars and other gymnastic appliances, and would 
sometimes astonish his ministerial visitors by climbing ropes 
hand over hand, whirling over on the single bar, lifting 
weights, and performing other athletic feats, in which he took 
for the time as much apparent delight and pride as in any of 
his intellectual exertions. He took, in some respects, great 
care of his body; though not enough in giving rest to his 
brain. He watched the winds, and dressed to suit; and 
attended to matters of diet and regimen. After his evening 
services he used to go directly home and spend an hour or 
two with his children, ‘letting himself run down.’ Lively, 
jocose, full of anecdote and incident, he loved to have his 
children about him at such times, and they were delighted to 
be with him. Often his old friend the violin had an airing, 
and a few antiquated contra-dances and Scotch airs were 
played—‘Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘Bonnie Doon,’ and ‘ Mary’s 
Dream’—or ‘Go to the Devil and shake yourself.’ When the 
wife happened to be gone to bed before the father and his 
children, he would sometimes be inspirited to what Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe jocosely terms ‘the verge of indiscretion.’ It 
was even possible for his children to prevail upon him to 
exhibit the wonders of the double-shuffle, which he had some- 
times danced on the barn floor at ‘corn huskings’ when a 
young man. But such exercises were rare, being much 
frowned upon by those graver authorities in the house on 
whom devolved the mending of the stockings. These inno- 
cent evening gala hours were observed as part of his system 
of regimen. He said that if he were to go to bed at the key 
at which he left off preaching, he must toss and tumble all 
night. He must let off steam gradually; then, he could sleep 
like 
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like a child. And he was a capital sleeper. The moment his 
head touched the pillow he usually went away into the sleep- 
depths, and ceased not to remain there till his youngest child 
was sent to wake him up in the morning. This task was 

always reserved for the reigning baby, whom he solemnly 

instructed that it was necessary to take him by the nose and 

kiss him many times before the heaviness in his head would 

go off, so that he could lift it. Often he would still lie in bed 

on the pretence of fear lest there should be a lion under the 

bed who would catch his foot if he put it out; and repeated 

and earnest assurances of defence and protection from being 

eaten up were required from the curly head. Great would 

be the pride of the little monitor on leading him at last 

gravely into the breakfast-room, and telling, in baby phrase, 

how arduously this result had been attained, 

Dr. Beecher’s celebrity was great. He was considered the 
best and most powerful preacher in New England; but for no 
one thing did he become more celebrated than for his power 
of imparting hope to the desponding; and it was the painful 
and doubting hours of his own early life that had furnished 
him with the necessary knowledge for the guidance of hun- 
dreds of sensitive and troubled spirits to the firm ground of a 
cheerful religious hope. From the very beginning of his 
ministry he never preached without his eye on his audience. 
He noticed every change of countenance, every indication of 
awakened interest, me these he followed up promptly by 
seeking private conversation. His ardour in this pursuit was 
singular and almost indescribable. He used to liken it to the 
ardour of the chase. When a boy he had sprung into the 
water after the first fish that dropped from his hook ; he did 
the same thing afterwards, as a fisher of men. At the same 
time, he was wary and skilful not to disgust, overburden, or 
even displease the soul that he was seeking to save. His eye, 
his voice, his whole manner, were modulated with the utmost 
solicitude and tact. He could get at the most shy, timid, and 
fastidious, and seldom were there any whom he could not 
please for their good. 

Tn the height of his powers he seldom left himself much 
time for preparing for a public effort. If he had to preach in 
the evening, he was to be seen all day long talking with any 
and all, full of everybody’s business and burdens till an hour 
or two before the time, and then he would rush up into his 
study, generally at the top of the house, throw off his coat, 
take a swing or two at the dumb-bells, then sit down and dash 
ahead, making quantities of hieorglyphics on little stubbed 
bits of paper about the size of the pala of his hand. The tik 
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would begin to ring, and still he was writing. His wife would 

say, ‘he will certainly be late,’ and still he was writing. 

Messengers would run up and down stairs to urge him to 

make haste, and still he would go on writing. . At last, just 

as the last stroke of the bell was dying away, he would emerge 

from his study with his coat very much awry ; would come 

down the stairs like a hurricane; stand impatiently protesting 

whilst female hands, ever lying in wait, adjusted the cravat 
and settled the coat collar; would call impatiently for a pin to 
fasten his bits of paper together; would drop these into the 
crown of his hat; would hook wife or daughter like a satchel 
on his arm, and start away on such a race through the streets 
as left neither brain nor breath till the church was gained. 

Then there was the squeeze through the crowded aisles; and 
then came the bustle, the stir, and hush, to look at the 
minister as, with matter-of-fact, business-like air he elbowed 
his way through them and went up the pulpit stairs. 

Dr. Beecher’s celebrated ‘Six Sermons on Intemperance’ 
originated thus: About four miles from Litchfield is Bradleys- 
ville, where he used to preach on Sunday afternoons, and 
lecture besides once in the week. The first time he went 
there, there was a revival of religious feeling in the place, and 
a young man and his wife were amongst the subjects of it. 
This man became one of Dr. Beecher’s most useful and hope- 
ful assistants in the place; but at length he and his father 
became addicted to drink. On the discovery, Dr. Beecher 
was intensely shocked. As he rode home he thought to him- 
self, ‘It is now or never; I must go about it immediately, or 
there is no chance of their salvation.” Some sermons that he 
had projected years before, but had not completed, he now 
took in hand with vigour, and wrote under such a power of 
feeling as he never had written sermons under before. The 
sermons took hold of the whole congregation; Sunday after 
Sunday the interest grew, and became the most absorbing 
thing ever heard of. All the old farmers that brought in 
wood to sell, and used to set up their cart-whips at the 
groggery, talked about these sermons, and many of them 
resolved never to drink again. The father of the young man 
at Bradleysville was rescued, but the son was carried away. 
His mother had been an habitual drinker, and had nursed him 
on milk punch; the thirst for drink was in his constitution, 
and there seemed to be no help for it. In the ‘Six Sermons’ 
Dr. Beecher promptly advocated ‘The banishment of ardent 
spirits from the list of lawful articles of commerce by a correct 
and efficient public sentiment, such as has turned slavery out 
of half of our land, and will yet expel it from the world.” Tho 
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traffic in spirits, ‘like slavery, must be regarded as sinful, 
impolitic, and dishonourable.’ 


‘Could all the forms of evil produced in the land by intemperance come upon 
us in one horrid array, it would appal the nation, and put an end to the traffic in 
ardent spirits. If, in every dwelling built by blood, the stone from the wall should 
utter all the cries which the blocdy traffic extorts, and the beam out of the timber 
should echo them back, who would build such a house, and who would dwell ix it? 
What if in every part of the dwelling, from the cellar upward, through all the halls 
and chambers, babblings, and contentions, and voices, and groans, and shrieks, and 
wailings, were heard day and night? What if the cold blood oozed out, and stood 
in drops upon the walls, and, by a preternatural art, all the ghastly skulls and bones 
of the victims destroyed by intemperance should stand upon the walls, in horrid 
sculpture, within and without the building? Who would rear such a building? 
What if at eventide and at midnight the airy forms of men destroyed by int2mper- 
ance were dimly seen haunting the distilleries and stores where they received their 
bane, or following the track of the ship engaged in the commerce, walking upon 
the waves, flitting athwart the deck, sitting upon the rigging, and sending up, from 
the hold within and from the waves without, groans, and foud laments, and wail- 
ings? Who would attend such stores? Who would labour in such distilleries ? 

ho would navigate such ships? 

‘Oh! were the sky over our heads one great whispering gallery, bringing down 
about us all the lamentation and woe which intemperance creates, and the firm 
earth one sonorous medium of sound, bringing up around us from beneath the 
wailings of the damned, whom the commerce in ardent spirits had sent thither,— 
these tremendous realities assailing our senses would invigorate our conscience, and 
give decision to the purpose of reformation. But these evils are as real as if the 
stone did cry out of the wall, and the beam answered it; as real as if, day and 
night, wailings were heard in every gut of the dwelling, and blood and skeletons 
were seen upon every wall; as real as if the ghastly forms of departed victims 
flitted about the ship as she passed over the billows, and showed themselves nightly 
about stores and distilleries, and with unearthly voices screamed in our ears their 
loud lament. They are as real as if the sky over our heads collected and brought 
down about us all the notes of sorrow in the land, and the firm earth should open 
8 passage for the wailings of despair to come up from beneath.’ 


In 1826, circumstances having no connection with any 
ill-feeling between himself and his parishioners at Litchfield, 
led to Dr. Beecher’s removal to Hanover Church, in Boston. 
As usual, a great revival of religious feeling broke out soon 
afterwards, and continued whilst he remained there. There 
-was also a great revival of theological conflict. The Unitarians 
had then become predominant in those parts, and their enemies 
were either cowed or asleep. Dr. Beecher, a strong, though 
by no means a high Calvinist, put on the coals, and vigorously 
used the poker, and very great became the blaze. 

With all that is usually called great, Dr. Beecher felt a 
strong sympathy. Genius and heroism moved him even to 
tears. We have already said that he was fond of music, and 
very susceptible to its influence. The house rang with psalm 
tunes and Scotch airs and ballads, with voices, flutes, and 
piano of the children, and the father’s violin. For his minis- 
terial brethren he had ardent love and admiration. To the 
good parts of each he gave tributes of most sincere and 
enthusiastic admiration. He was constantly acting in council 
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and concert with them; he listened to their opinions, and 
never imposed his own upon them; and the great influence 
he exerted amongst them was always that of a brother and 
companion, and never that of a master. At their weekly 
meeting, he sat, a short, square man, in negligent undress, 
the favourite and boon companion of all, and the mark for 
jokes and sly witticisms on his personal peculiarities, which 
he always sent back with laugh-exciting sallies. Sometimes, 
while sermons, letters, or other things were being read, he 
would be seized with sudden whiffs of inspiration; and after 
fumbling in his pocket for his pencil, which was never there, 
would borrow his next neighbour’s, dash off hasty notes, and 
pocket it. This would sometimes go on till half the pencils 
of the company were in one or other of his pockets, provoking 
the question, ‘ Well, doctor, how many pencils have you got 
in your pocket by this time?’ and this would lead to a sudden 
recollection, a complete production of the goods, and a 
humorous distribution of them to their owners. His watch 
was a standing joke. He always wore one, and never remem- 
bered to wind it up duly. Wherever it was good to be, there 
he remained, till some one else reminded him that the hour 
was come. Then he would pull out his watch, shake it, 
inquire the time of his next neighbour, wind the watch up, 
and set it with an air of grave attention. It was his custom 
to carry about him two or three pairs of spectacles, on 
account of the inconvenience to which his absent habits would 
otherwise have exposed him. Once, in mmmisters’ meeting, 
he was reading with great energy, and, as usual, throwing his 
spectacles upon his head at intervals when making comments 
on what he had read. , At length he performed this customary 
motion with such ardour that the spectacles slipped over the 
back of his head, and when he returned to the manuscript, 
feeling for them in vain, he mechanically took from his pocket, 
another pair, which he put on in front. ‘Now, brethren,’ said 
Dr. Wisner, ‘we must look about us. The doctor has got on 
his spectacles behind and before; he means to look into the 
matter all round.’ Those pleasant days of ministerial fellow- 
ship at Boston were never forgotten by Dr. Beecher. Ad- 
dressed on the letters of his fellow-ministers are often found 
little notes of his, such as ‘The man I loved best of all,’ or 
‘The best man God ever made.’ ‘ His friendship,’ says his 
daughter Harriet, ‘was constant and imperishable, passing 
the love of woman.’ 

In 1832 Dr. Beecher was inducted as Professor of Theology 
at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, and soon afterwards he was, in 
addition, installed as pastor of the ‘Second Church’ in that 
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city. In the college an anti-slavery society was soon formed 
by the students; and a revival of religion, as usual, took place 
in the church, under the efforts of the pastor. The anti- 
slavery society led to much trouble, a secession, and the esta- 
blishment of another college ; for anti-slavery was a serious 
matter in those days, and complicity with the guilt of slavery 
made sad work with the churches. 

The editor of the ‘ Autobiography’ thus describes the period 
of Dr. Beecher’s residence at Walnut Hills, whilst Professor 
of Theology :— 

‘The house was full. There was a constant high tide of 
life and animation. The old carryall was perpetually vibrat- 
ing between home and the city, and the excitement of going 
and coming rendered anything like stagnation an impossi- 
bility. And if we take into account the constant occurrence 
of matters for consultation respecting the seminary and the 
students, or respecting the church and congregation in the city, 
or respecting Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly, as 
well as the numberless details of shopping, marketing, and 
merding which must be done in the city, it will be seen that 
at no period of his life was Dr. Beecher’s mind more con- 
stantly on the stretch, exerted to the utmost tension of every 
fibre, and never, to use an expressive figure of Professor 
Stowe, did he wheel a greater number of heavily-laden wheel- 
barrows all at one and the same time. Had he husbanded his 
energies and turned them in a single channel, the mental 
fire might have burned steadily on till long after three score 
years and ten. But this was an impossibility. Circumstances 
and his own constitutional temperament united to spur him 
on, and for more than twenty of his best years he worked 
under a high pressure, to use his favourite expression, to the 
ne plus—that is, to the utmost limit of physical and moral 
endurance. 

‘It was an exuberant and glorious life while it lasted. The 
atmosphere of his household was replete with moral oxygen— 
full charged with intellectual electricity. Nowhere else have 
we felt anything resembling or equalling it. It was a kind of 
moral heaven, the purity, vivacity, inspiration, and enthusiasm 
of which those only can appreciate who have lost it, and feel 
that in this world there is, there can be, “no place like 
home.” ? 

At one time Dr. Beecher’s large family were living scat- 
tered—in Connecticut, in Massachusetts, and elsewhere. A 
family meeting was at last effected in Ohio; the whole eleven 
children left to him on this side the stream of death met there 
for the first time. Mary, for instance, had never seen James, 
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and had only seen Thomas once. The old doctor was trans- 

ported with joy. There were more tears than words. He 

tried to pray, but could scarcely speak, and his full heart 

poured itself out in a flood of weeping. Edward took up the 

prayer; and each one, in turn, uttered some sentences of 
thanksgiving. They then, seriatim, related their fortunes. 

After special prayer, all joined hands, and sang a hymn. 

Edward preached in his father’s pulpit in the morning, 

William in the afternoon, and George in the evening. The 

family filled three front pews. On Monday morning they 

assembled, and after reading and prayers, in which all joined, 

they formed a circle. The doctor, standing in the middle, 

gave them a thrilling speech. He then went round and gave 

a kiss to each. During the afternoon the house was filled - 
with company, each bringing an offering. When left alone in 

the evening, the family indulged in a general examination of 
their character; the shafts of wit flew thick. On Tuesday 

morning they all drew up in a straight line for the inspection 

of the happy patriarch ; after receiving particular instructions, 

they formed into a circle, and the doctor made them a long 

and affecting speech. He felt that he stood in the midst of 
all his children for the last time in this world, and each word 

was heavy with the weight of the thought. Once more he 

embraced them tenderly, and each took a farewell kiss. With 

joined hands they united in hymn; a prayer was offered ; and, 

closing all, a parting blessing was spoken. 

In 1835 the second Mrs. Beecher died. In her last moments 
the glories of the heavenly world seemed to meet her view. 
*Music!’ she exclaimed, ‘music! Can you not hear it? Oh, 
sing! sing!’ 

In 1846 Dr. Beecher visited this country. He delivered a 
temperance address in Edinburgh, before the Scottish Tem- 
perance League, and another in Covent Garden Theatre, 
London. He wrote a ‘Letter for all Christendom’ on tem- 
perance, and repeatedly preached and lectured on temperance 
during his stay. 

We have not space to draw out the history of Dr. Beecher 
further. He lived toa great age ; and his body, which he had 
taken care of, remained true to him, for when more than 
eighty years of age he could set his hand on the top rail of a 
five-barred gate and leap right over. But his brain, which he 
had not taken care of, prematurely failed him. A gradual 
decay fell upon it, as the result of overwork rather than of 
age. Encompassed by filial affection and tender care, he died 
in 1863, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
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The Homes of the Working Classes, with 
Suggestions for their Improvement. 
By James Hole, Hon. Sec. of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes. Published under the sanc- 
tion of the Society of Arts. Longman 
and Co., London. pp. 214. 


Tris elegantly printed and profusely 
illustrated volume is a timely and sub- 
stantial contribution to the topic which 
it so elaborately and practically dis- 
cusses. Mr. Hole is already favourably 
known by his ‘Prize Essay on Me- 
chanics’ Institutes,’ and by other pub- 
lications on social science; but in the 
work before us, which evinces much 
patience in the collection of facts, and 
great and thoughtful care in their 
combination, he has done himself still 
greater credit, and conferred a more 
important benefit upon his country, 
than by any of his preceding efforts. 

The book contains lithographs of 
Ackroydon, Copley, and West Hill 
Park Model Dwellings, and a large 
number of ground plans and other 
illustrations for the working out of the 
author's well-considered suggestions. 
The volume should be placed at once 
in every town-library in the country, 
for the study of our municipal repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Hole opens with a 
description of the evils of the existing 
dwellings, and points out the varied 
sufferings and frightful cost which the 
let-alone system entails. He then 
points out the social and legal diffi- 
culties in the path of amendment; 
what he deems to be the best means of 
overcoming them; and finally gives the 
most perfect examples of improvement 
which have been realised. Mr. Hole is 
not a one-idead social science reformer, 
and does not propound any single spe- 
cific for our many social diseases. He 
calmly and accurately measures the 
different forces at work, and duly 
points out the fact that the drink 
curse is at once an enormous loss 
and a prodigicus hindrance. 


OF BOOKS. 


At page 53 we note a statement con-- 
cerning the Leeds Model Lodging-house 
which will be interesting to the readers 
of ‘ Meliora :'-—‘ A few simple rules are 
hung up in different parts, for the pre- 
servation of order. Sitecineies are 
very rare. The cause of them is the 
usual one—drinking, and their author 
is immediately turned out. No beer or 
spirits are allowed in the house, and 
there is never any attempt to bring them 
into it. This after an experience of 
sixteen years. The italics are the 
author’s own. 

At page 68 we find another passage 
of great significance: — ‘One thing 
there is which is not to be found in 
Saltaire, and Mr. Salt deserves as much 
praise for its absence as he does for 
many things that he has provided. 
Not a public-house or beerhouse is there. 
And what are the results? Briefly 
these. There are now scarcely ever 
any arrears of rent. Infantile mor- 
tality is very low as compared with 
that in Bradford, from which place the 
majority of the hands have come. 
Illegitimate births are rare. The tone 
and sense of self-respect of the. work- 
people is much greater than that of 
actory hands generally. Their wages 
are not high, but they enable them to 
secure more of the comforts and decen- 
cies of life than they would elsewhere, 
owing to the facilities placed within 
their reach, and the absence of drinking- 
houses.’ 

All through the volume Mr. Hole 
shows the evil of bad or deficient legis- 
Jation, and that wise laws can do much 
in controlling power used only under 
the incentive of whim, ignorance, or 
selfishness, working mischief for the 
public. 


The SixthWork ; or, the Charity of Morat 
Effort. By S. Meredith. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, 
Paternoster Row. 


To account for the first title, it must be 
explained 
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‘explained that Mrs. Meredith, enume- 
rating six sorts of work specified in the 
thirty-fourth and eleven following 
verses of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, finds that, of these, visiting 
the prisoner is the last. And not 
seeming to be aware that this injunc- 
tion to visit the prisoners, like all the 
other instructions of Scripture, is spi- 
ritual in its object, rather than material, 
and that it is mental, and not physical, 
imprisonment that is here chiefly 
regarded, she identifies ‘the Sixth Work’ 
with the visiting of those only whose 
mortal bodies are under the gaolers’ 
care. Her purpose, a very excellent 
one in itself, is, as explained in the 
preface, to induce consideration for the 
ease of prisoners whom Christians too 
commonly shut out from their sym- 
pathy. ‘In an attempt,’ she says, 
‘which is being made to assist women 
who are struggling back to honesty and 
virtuous living, many obstacles are 
encountered, arising from ignorance of 
the condition of criminals, and neglect 
of their claim on the moral members of 
society. ‘The publication of a short 
account of some movements connected 
with them is therefore believed to be 
much needed.’ The book contains nine 
chapters: on popular interest in pri- 
sons ; on evangelical work in prisons; 
on the charity of moral efforts; on 
‘Christ in prison;’ on the Christian 
prison; on the cycle of crime; on 
female prisoners and their difficulties ; 
and on the honesty pledge. There is 
much that is judicious and valuable in 
all these chapters; to ourselves there is 
most of novelty in the last. The 
‘honesty pledge’ is thus explained :— 

‘An attempt to use the pledge as an 
engine for the repression of other 
manifestations of crime besides ex- 
cessive drink was made some years past, 
and its operation has borne the test of 
time. There is some difficulty in 
adducing the facts which support this 
assertion, but several statements can be 
offered in evidence, and they will carry 
conviction with them. There are great 
disparities between the cases of intem- 
perance and dishonesty, but enough 
similarity will be found to admit of 
their being treated in the same manner. 
It is not surprising that this is not 
commonly attempted, because of the 


peeuliar risks attending the charge of 
theft. People cannot be spoken to 
about it as early as about their habits 
of intemperance.’ I 

‘It happened that just at the time 
that “ taking the pledge ” against 
alcoholic liquor was in the height of its 
popularity, a case of flagrant dishonesty 
occurred in the family of a lady, very 
much interested in the temperance 
cause. Tho household was addressed 
on the subject of the crime that had 
been committed by one of its inmates; 
and the exhortation was closed with 
the words, “ It is a pledge against theft, 
instead of drink, that is required in this 
house.” 

‘The culprit immediately came for- 
ward and offered to take the promise 
thus suggested. There was an engage- 
ment drawn up, in form like the 
“ temperance pledge,” and it was taken, 
i.e. sworn in the most solemn manner 
by the offender, and by one other 
person who acknowledged a similar 
infirmity. Both these were domestic 
servants, and the check was found very 
effective in their case. For many years 
neither was again complained of; and 
when, after a long time, one committed 
an act of dishonesty—of so common a 
kind as to be seldom regarded in that 
light—she confessed it to her employer, 
and renewed the former vow with much 
apparent contrition. 

‘ The practice of treating such offences 
in this manner, in the household re- 
ferred to, became confirmed ; and it was 
copied by others, until the rule came to 
be adopted by a circle of some extent. 

‘ A great many persons are now known 
to members of it to have taken the 
honesty pledge, and to have kept it on 
the whole tolerably. There have been 
breaches of it, and there have been 
struggles to preserve its sacred agree- 
ment intact. Some of these have 
become known to the friend who insti- 
tuted the plan; and many more, doubt- 
less, are, though concealed from her, 
open to the All-seeing Eye. In this 
respect the contrivance has not been 
differently received in the case of steal- 
ing from that of drinking. In the 
latter there are frequently breaches of 
engagement, rendering a case of perfect 
total abstinence exceedingly rare ; * and, 
as might be expected, there must have 


* This is a most outrageous mistake.—Ep. ‘ Meliora.’ 
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been some failures on the honesty 
pledge; but they have not been many, 
and none have occurred rendering the 
offenders amenable to justice. 

‘There has been a tenderness of con- 
science cultivated by means of it which 
is excessively valuable. Though there 
were many difficulties in the way of 
making this scheme available for those 
who, under various circumstances, have 
been found to need the check, it has 
been used by several who approved of 
it, on hearing the result of its applica- 
tion in family life. 

‘In some schools it has been carried 
into effect. 

‘In one large industrial school there 
was a regularly instituted honesty 
pledge; and the benefit it rendered to 
the pupils, and to the community of 
which they are now members, cannot 
be calculated. Many a juvenile delin- 
quent was brought to a critical point in 
a vicious course by being detected in 
theft, taught the nature of the act of 
crime committed, warned of its conse- 
quences, instructed concerning the ad- 
vantage of the moral effort to overcome 
temptation, and influenced to take the 
“ pledge,” as a powerful help in so 
doing. 

‘It was done in several instances 
with effects that are discernible in the 
life of the promisers. They have not 
had the aid of association. Fellow- 
abstainers from stealing cannotassemble 
and band themselves, as the teetotalers 
do, nor can they have the excitement of 
hearing those “ experiences” which, ‘as 
iron sharpeneth iron,” benefits the 
members of temperance societies. 

‘The honesty pledge, as we practised 
it, was without these accessories ; there 
was no system of connection between 
those who were pledged. The agree- 
ment was made formally in presence of 
only one person, and no account of the 
transaction was ever given to the school, 
nor even to those who themselves en- 
tered into it was it told who the others 
were that had enrolled in the pledge 
list; so that they had no means of 
recognising each other except by volun- 
tary confession, and this they were 
sometimes found to make. 

‘In consequence of what has since 
transpired in connection with this mode 
of action, it is regretted that some 
token or badge was not given, like the 
gage bestowed on the colons at Mettray, 
who wore a ring, which is a sign of 
fraternity and alliance in maintaining 
morality. 


‘In an account of the Mettray Re- 
formatory, given by Miss Florence Hill, 
at the Social Science Congress in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1861, honourable men- 
tion is made of the symbol of member- 
ship of L’ Association de la Colonie de 
Mettray, which is a ring :— 

‘Inscribed within the hoop are the 
honoured names of De Metz and Bre- 
tignéres de Courteilles—the founders 
of the association—on either side of the 
words Dieu, Honneur, Souvenir, Alliance, 
signifying devotion to the will of God, 
and brotherly union among the mem- 
bers for mutual support, and for the 
succour of the unfortunate, and reclama- 
tion of evil-doers. On the exterior is 
the legend, “ Loyaute passe toute,” and 
two relievi, one a: apa. a@ prison, 
before which crouches a youth, sunk in 
despair; the other displaying the neat 
dwellings at Mettray, and a kneeling 
child, his eyes raised in gratitude to 
Heaven. An anecdote illustrating the 
spirit which animates the wearers of the 
ring I may briefly relate. An artisan, 
having accomplished some work he had 
undertaken, and received payment, met 
a friend with whom he repaired to a 
public-house, where he soon became 
exceedingly tipsy. Starting on his way 
homewards, along the bank of the river: 
Marne, singing and dancing under the 
influence of drink, he ran against a 
young man who was walking rapidly 
in the opposite direction. The shock 
jerked off the cap of the drunken man, 
and it rolled into the river. He forth- 
with fell upon the innocent cause of the 
mishap, and pummelled him might and 
main. The other, perceiving he had to- 
deal with an antagonist who had taken 
leave of his senses, parried the strokes. 
as well as he could, preferring even to 
receive some hard blows rather than to 
hurt an opponent who was not master 
of himself. Other persons coming up 
put an end to the combat, and the 
stranger was peaceably pursuing his 
road, when cries of “Help! help!” 
brought him back with all speed to the 
spot. The drunken artisan, in his 
efforts to regain his cap, had fallen 
into the water, and was struggling for 
life. None of the bystanders could 
swim. In a moment the young man 
had plunged, dressed as he was, into the 
river, and after twice diving, had caught 
hold of the other, and deposited him 
safe and sound upon the bank. When 
the rest present had paid needful atten- 
tion to the rescued man, quite sobered 


by 
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by his dip, all turned to thank and con- 
gratulate his generous preserver. He 
had departed, and was already out of 
sight, but upon the ground lay a ring 
which he must have dropped. It was 
recognised as the ring of the “ Associa- 
tion de Mettray.” 

‘In adopting the same course again, 
from the experience we have gained, 
and justified by the precedent of Met- 
tray, we should make use of some indi- 
cation besides a written paper, likely to 
be destroyed, and should more closely 
imitate the original “pledge,” and have 
a medal, or some such token of the act 
and deed; and, moreover, we are now 
disposed to promote association as help- 
ful and pleasant to the holders of it. 
Formerly, we believe that it would have 


deprived the proceeding of its sanctity to. 


have broken its privacy, or to have 
made any communication between the 

arties holding the honesty pledge; but 

tterly we haye seen instances of volun- 
tary association for the purpose of 
affording the countenance and support 
of sympathy, and with undoubtedly 
good results. 

‘The stimulating publicity of the 
labours of teetotalism keeps up the 
excitement of the workers, and forms 
no small element of its success. This 
is, of course, wholly inadmissible in the 
matter of the honesty pledge, but a 
movement not like it exactly in fact, 
but parallel in effect, might be managed. 

‘A short time ago, we were taught 
how this could be arranged. Some 
working men, who assemble for a 
religious purpose, were spoken to on 
the subject of taking promises against 
acts of crime, and they were unani- 
mously in favour of it. It appeared 
that it was not by any means a novel 
Pas to them ; they were in the 

abit of practising it, and had never 

saeienat its legitimacy nor utility. 
Having been accustomed to the tem- 
perance pledge, and recognising its 
advantages, they had already perceived 
its applicability to cases of common 
theft; and had been in the habit, at 
their own suggestion, of practising it. 
They had made it a rule to oblige all 
their labourers who were known to be 
dishonest to pledge themselves to re- 
frain from stealing. 

‘ As they have much contact with the 
criminal section of society, and con- 
siderable intermixture with it, there 
was much pleasure in hearing that 
this was the form in which they em- 
ployed moral suasion. 


‘A master bricklayer stated that he 
frequently required his labourers to 
take a pledge against stealing; and in 
reply to the inquiry, “Do they keep 
it?” he answered, ‘‘ As often as not; 
but I don’t mind that; I go on again, 
and make them repeat it whenever they 
break it, unless they are very bad in- 
deed and do something very heavy ; 
then I have to give them up to the law, 
for it is a sign that there is no good at 
allin them. If they intend to do well 
I soon find it out, and help them along; 
and the promise is a great thing. Some 
time ago I was only temperate myself 
off and on, breaking my word at least 
three or four times a year. Now, some 
of these poor fellows will keep on a 
couple of years or more, though I 
watch them, and would be sure to find 
them out if they did anything of the 
sort. One time I was eating my break- 
fast, and had left my tools at the other 
side of the wall, when I heard some one 
meddling with them. I looked over, 
and found that it was one of the 
labourers who had taken a large trowel, 
and was making off with it. I ran 
after him and stopped him. 

‘* What are you going to do with 
that?” I said; “I can’t spare it to 
you ;” and I spoke quietly, so as not to 
frighten him. The poor chap didn’t 
sham long. 

‘Here, take it back,” said he, ‘I 
was going to try to get a few pence for 
it. ” 


‘«Tll give you the few pence,” said 
I, “ on one condition.” 

‘« And what is that ?” said he. 

‘«That you come back,” said I, “and 
take your oath, down on your knees, 
that you won’t thieve again from me 
nor from any other person.” 

««T will that,” said he, “for I want 
something on my mind to stop me 
when the thought comes over me ;” and 
he did swear every word that I dictated 
to him, and my belief is that it helped 
to keep him honest for a long time. 
I reminded him of it once or twice, 
and we kept firm friends. Iam sure 
he knew that I wanted to serve him, 
and I believe there was no harm done, 
and some little good.” 

‘This man, who had evidently given 
much thought to the subject, was then 
asked if he thought that there would be 
of any use intrying tocollect such persons 
into special meetings, and addressing 
them on the subject of their peculiar 
temptation. It was his opinion that it 

might 
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might be attempted, and a meeting was 
accordingly held, at which eleven per- 
‘sons attended ; avowedly holders of an 
honesty pledge, but they held a much 
higher qualification, for each of the 
little group was influenced by religious 
feelings; and, therefore, the character 
of the meeting was different from the 
assembling of ordinary members of a 
common honesty society. 

‘The fact that a religious movement 
resulted from the moral effort—which 
in this case it veritably did—is signifi- 
cant of the benefit of introducing re- 
formatory action in any shape. It is 
now ascertained, by experiment, that 
criminal people do not object to being 
gathered together and addressed as such. 

‘A great organisation is in operation 
in South London which, in undertaking 
to promote spiritual conversion, classi- 
fies criminals, and directs its teaching 
‘to them under the specific names of 
their crimes. It holds meetings for 
different characters at separate times ; 
‘thieves on one occasion, and other sorts 
of offenders in their turn. The results 
of tus work are such as to encourage 
efforts to attack specifically the various 
forms of transgression under its pecu- 
liar heading. It is certain that a great 
many of the very worst of malefactors 
have become pious under this influence, 
and that a larger number still of them 
are morally affected. The conductors 
of this scheme do not seem to doubt 
their power to produce even greater 
effects than have yet appeared; and 
they are anxious to extend their move- 
ment, and to have access to criminals 
under all circumstances, both in and 
out of prison. 

‘In the management and training of 
little children, we all resort, as if by 
instinct, to the plan of entering into 
special engagements to oppose certain 
tendencies to do wrong. 

*No one questions the beneficial 
effect of making little ones promise 
obedience to our commands. 

‘Willy pledges his word not to turn 
the water tap; Bessie engages not to go 
near the fire-place ; and Janie agrees to 
avoid the stairs, the pond, and all 
other dangerous localities. 

‘There is a deep moral principle in- 
volved in this, and we use it fearlessly. 
Sometimes we go a long way, and turn 
the force of the little one’s word against 
itself. “You must promise to tell the 
truth,” is not an uncommon mode of 
saane the young mind against false- 

ood. 


‘The familiarity of this action de- 
prives us of the respect with which we 
should regard it. Nevertheless, it is a 
movement of great importance, identi- 
cal with the principle which develops 
itself in the honesty pledge, as a more 
advanced proceeding of the same scheme. 
The method belongs to a rudimentary 
state of society, and its application 
should therefore be confined to the sec- 
tion of the community which approxi- 
mates to that condition.’ 

‘There are habits and doings—very 
common acts, indeed—which do not 
bear the test of strict investigation, in 
which members of even the higher 
orders of society transgress, almost 
unconsciously. The sense of integrity 
is not keen in some, whose circumstan- 
ces in life ought to have secured better 
training. We do not well see how the 
honesty pledge can reach them. The 
management of such a scheme as would 
reach these offenders would be im- 
practicable. They are outside our pro- 
vince ; and we can only deplore their 
lack of conscientiousness. But it does 
occur, occasionally, that persons are 
encountered in commercial dealings 
whose transactions are not throughly 
upright. Here something may de done, 
that may spare much evil to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. 

‘There have been interesting instances 
of this, in connection with our honesty 
pledge; a few of each we wil! give, 
collecting them from among many 
others, of which they are very fair 
specimens. 

‘A lady made some purchases in a 
large shop, and paid for them. When 
she was about to leave the counter, she 
was surprised by the question :— 

‘“Shall the goods be accompanied 
by the bill?” 

‘ «T have paid for them,” she replied. 

‘« Pardon me, madam,” said the 
salesman, “there is some mistake; I 
have not received the money.” 

‘The lady stood, and calmly fixing 
her eyes on his countenance, solemnly 
and slowly put the question to him: 

* « Are you an honest man?” 

‘His face flushed, and eonscience- 
stricken, he stammered some incoherent 
answer. His interrogator walked away 
without adding a word ; and no further 
application was made to her for the 
money. 

‘In a few days she went again to tho 
shop and confronted her convict. He 
could not meet her gaze, and she per- 

ceived 
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ceived that he was endeavouring to 
escape her. With as kind and en- 
couraging a manner as she could as- 
sume, she intercepted him; and addres- 
sed him directly with reference to the 
late transaction. She proposed that he 
should take the honesty pledge, and 
he agreed to do so. An appointment 
was made for the purpose. It was kept. 
The engagement was seriously written 
and signed; the man’s hand trembled 
as he took the pen. 

‘ «This may be the salvation of me,” 
he ejaculated, “I was beginning to goa 
bad road.” 

_ ‘His account of himself, then freely 
given, was most interesting. He was 
commencing a course of systematic 
fraud; and this was the first instance 
of detection, The affair affected him 
deeply, and proved a thorough check. 
He has now for several years maintained 
not only a good character, but a good 
conscience; and asserts that he has not 
once since transgressed in the same 
way; but has kept his promise to be 
just and true in his dealings with his 
employer, and with the customers. 
There is corroborative evidence in the 
fact that he is still in the same ware- 
house, and that he retains a firm friend- 
ship for the person before whom he 
entered into the undertaking. 
iw M. C., a young woman, now cashier 
in a shop, was, ten years ago, convicted 
by a former employer of a very serious 
fraud. She was directly remonstrated 
with ; and her father, a man occupying 
a situation of trust with much respecta- 
bility, was sent for. In his pre-7nce, 
the girl with great solemnity made a 
promise to endeavour to overcome her 
temptation to steal. She was closely 
watched for more than two years, with- 
out being detected in any further offence; 
and she then changed her employment 
for the one in which she is at present 
engaged. She has, up to this time, 
proved herself trustworthy in trans- 
—. money business. Meantime, the 
friend who induced her to make this 
moral effort, has had frequent conver- 
sations with her; and has received 
repeated assurances of the valuable effect 
of the honesty pledge over her inward 
consciousness. M. C. has no symptom 
of piety ; she has an amiable disposition 
and many good qualities, which, if she 
had pursued the criminal career, the 
a is she would, by this time, 

ave lost; for they would have been 
dispersed by the measures she would 


have taken to maintain her war with 
society. 

‘A sister of this girl’s, at a very early 
age, began to show symptoms of a simi- 
lar inclination ; and M. C. brought her 
to the lady from whom she had taken 
the pledge, with a request that the same 
sort of promise, that had proved so use- 
ful to her, might be administered to her 
sister. It was done, and there has been 
as beneficial a result as in the case of 
the elder girl. These sisters recall with 
deep gratitudethe transaction thatnerved 
them to resist theft ; and willingly give 
their testimony, when called on to do 
so, to the good of the honesty pledge. 

‘Another instance, of a different 
kind, which occurred about sixteen years 
ago, illustrates its effect as a security 
for uprightness, and the utility of 
having a clear understanding on the 
subject of a man’s moral difficulties. 

“A ship was wrecked on the south 
coast one very severe winter. The lives 
of all on board were saved, but many 
lost their whole property in the waves. 
J. S., one of the latter, was a man, who, 
with his wife and three children, was 
proceeding to Australia, when their 
voyage was thus brought to a disastrous 
end. The residents on the shore where 
it occurred, were anxious to help tho 
sufferers from the wreck ; and this man, 
among others, was asked by a gentleman 
what aid his circumstances required. 
His reply was that his case had a 
peculiar difficulty, for that he was 
emigrating in order to recover, in the 
colonies, a character for honesty, which 
he acknowledged that he had justly 
forfeited. 

‘He stated that he had recently under- 
gone two years’ imprisonment, for 
fraudulently appropriating the money 
of his employer, a London warehouse- 
man. The man solemnly averred that 
he had only committed one act of 
crime; and he declared that it was his 
determination to remain moral, and to 
avoid in future similar transgression. 

‘His auditor, favourably impressed 
by his evident sincerity, willingly agreed 
to receive his promise to that effect, and 
then found him employment. During 
ten years he conducted himself merito- 
riously in the work in which he was 
placed ; that the work itself was of a 
character not usually intrusted in such 
hands, adds to the interest of the case. 

‘A ragged school for boys of the 
“dangerous” class was being established 
in the neighbourhood ; and the — 

whic 
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which the ex-prisoner exhibited, to be 
allowed to help these little ones, and 
the knowledge which he seemed to have 
of how to do it, suggested the idea of 
giving him employment in connection 
with it. 

‘The experiment appeared to be a 
serious hazard ; but the result was most 
successful; and the case has been used 
as a precedent, on more than one occa- 
sion, for the engagement of reformed 
persons in the work of restraining others 
from vice. Four similar instances are 
known, in which ex-criminals have 
acted with extraordinary power in the 
reforming of others; and facts appear 
to justify the conclusion, that there is 
some capability in them for such labour 
not yet sufficiently appreciated. 

‘The ragged sdeoal referred to pros- 
ye under the management of J. S. 

e remained in connection with it until 
the growing wants of his family required 
a further effort for their advancement, 
when, to the great regret of its promo- 
ters, he withdrew from it to engage in 
a more lucrative business. 

‘The honesty pledge was an engine, 
the power of which he extensively tested. 
He and others give its practice their 
unqualified support. Some prison offi- 
cers concur in this testimony; and 
cases might be gathered from their ex- 
perience, of the utility of fortifying by 
this means the good resolutions of 
those who desire to become moral. 

‘A short time ago, a young woman, 
in one of the London prisons, was 
found willing to enter into an agree- 
ment, not to repeat her offence—a 
common larceny. She was most grate- 
ful to hear, that, on her discharge from 

rison, and on her return to her distant 


ome, a lady who had been told of her © 


determination would visit her; and 
would endeavour to support her in her 
resolution. She was made fully aware 
that no pecuniary help would be afforded 
her, that it was only moral superin- 
tendence that would be given ; and that 
it would only secondarily affect her 

rospects of employment. This did not 
ae her, and she insisted on pledging 
herself. There were no religious senti- 
ments in her case. She had frequently 
ridiculed the idea of pretending to be 

ious, and had never attempted to 
Teoaiee those who applied themselves 
to the spiritual instruction of the 
prisoners, by affecting to accept their 
counsel, and to reciprocate their feelings. 
She was consequently regarded as 





hardened and hopeless, and as having 
little promise beside a speedy return to 
the prison walls. As yet she has not 
done so; but it is too soon to say any- 
thing further regarding her case. 

‘It is, by no means, alight testimony 
to be able to add that criminals them- 
selves express an approval of this 
method of aiding them, and are rather 
more anxious to avail themselves of it 
than seems advisable to many who are 
willing to befriend them. ‘Their con- 
tinual breaches of their promises weary 
and disgust their most ardent assistants ; 
but, whenever a victory is achieved by 
any of these poor people, they do not 
hesitate to acknowledge the value of 
this instrumentality. 

‘Women, who have been in prison, 
and whose cases have been introduced to 
berevolent ladies, manifest so much 
thankfulness for the oversight granted 
them, that it cannot be otherwise than a 
benefit to them, that the Government 
supplies an agency for the purpose of 
affording them help and _ protection, 
which is analogous in its nature to the 
honesty pledge. 

‘In the special case of women, how- 
ever, we believe that the help of bene- 
volent female interference is the most 
valuable aid that can be given. 

‘The new arrangement, by which all 
licensed convicts are supervised by the 
police, cannot be of close application 
to women. It is not co-extensive with 
their need, for the bulk of those who 
are discharged from prisons are not 
holders of tickets-of-leave; nor can it 
possibly have the same influence as the 
effort of their own sex on their behalf. 

‘The plan which is at length esta- 
blished by the State is one which forms 
part of the working of all our charitable 
societies for the aid of prisoners. Under 
some heading or other, it appears in all 
their reports, and it is to be desired 
that a system of registration may, in 
time, be adopted that will centralise the 
effort, and enable it to show its results. 

‘The issuing of the honesty pledge 
in some systematic manner would 
secure this, and give datum on which 
to found statements of the progress of 
attempts to restore criminals to moral 
living. 

‘Temperance societies, by a very 
simple machinery, manage to accom- 
plish all that would be needful to 


_ render the honesty movement tangible. 


It would not be impossible to circulate 
a little formal ‘ pledge” among ne 
who 














who are under guardianship, and the 
reserved duplicate would furnish all the 
needful information, without violating 
the secresy of the transaction. 

‘It was for a long time objected that 
the police supervision of convicts, to 
which we have alluded, would encounter 
popular opposition ; but the contrary is 

roved to be the fact. It is working, so 
ar as it has been tried, satisfactorily. 
Mr. Recorder Hill, in his address to the 
Birmingham Borough Sessions’ Jury, 
July 5th, 1865, sums up a very interest- 
ing collection of reports, which he made 
connected with this matter, in the 
emphatic words, that :— 

‘« For the first time in the history 
of English jurisprudence, an alliance 
has been established between the officers 
of justice and discharged criminals, to 
operate for the benefit of all—of the 
class dismissed and set at large, of the 
officers, and of the whole nation—an 
alliance which, while it is hardly within 
the limits of possibility that it should 
be perverted to evil, must present strong 
pany g and excellent opportunities for 
good.” 

‘Signal marks and tokens show that 
every labour which has for its object the 
suppression of crime, is blessed by God ; 
and to those who are willing to be 
instruments in this Sixth Work of 
Christian service, we commend the use 
of the honesty pledge, as one of the 
most efficacious means of promoting 
the desired end.’ 


Kings of Society ; or, Leaders of Social, 
Intellectual, and Religious Progress. 
By the Rev. Wm. Anderson, author 
of ‘Self-made Men.’ pp. 308. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row. 


Tux writer has sought to present in 
this volume a succession of rapid 
sketches of the leaders of the great 
moral revolutions that have taken place 
during the Christian era. By ‘kings 
of society,’ he means ‘those truly great 
men whose dominions are the heads 
and hearts of the people ;—men who, 
in spite of contempt, slander, and dis- 
couragement, urged unwelcome but im- 
portant truth, until what was denounced 
as visionary was accepted as axiomatic. 
Such are leaders indeed, though undis- 
tinguished by stars, ribbons, or garters ; 
kings indeed, though no crown encircle 
their brows. The men sketehed in the 


following pages realised in their labours 
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and successes the highest conception of 
greatness; and the enterprises in which 
they were the chief actors are the most 
important and interesting known to his- 
tory.’ The author’s estimate of great- 
ness is rightly founded on moral rather 
than on mere intellectual considera- 
tions ; and this explains the otherwise 
curious congeries of names which he 
brings together. ‘The subjects taken 
are — Luther, the champion of the 
Reformation ; Cromwell, the champion 
of Puritanism; Raikes, the founder 
of Sunday schools; Carey, the pioneer 
of missions; and Pounds, the originator 
of ragged schools, ‘To these five, as 
many chapters are devoted ; and these 
are prefaced by a discourse on Christ 
and Christianity, and supplemented 
with a chapter on the voices of the 
Christian centuries. This concluding 
chapter ‘is an attempt to seek for the 
lessons suggested by the preceding. 
Lives of great men can be made sub- 
servient to the formation of sound 
character and the maintenance of up- 
right conduct in other men. From 
distant graves there come voices re- 
minding us of duties we are sadly too 
prone to neglect, and of privileges we 
are far too ready to forego.’ In pre- 
paring these biographies, the author 

as had to conquer two opposite forms 
of difficulty. He says: ‘In the case of 
three of my heroes, the difficulty has 
been to condense into a space suitable 
to the plan of the volume, the matter 
supplied in elaborate memoirs. In the 
case of two of them, the difficulty has 
arisen from the scanty material, scat- 
tered through a number of documents 
and periodical accounts that had gone 
to sleep on the shelves and amidst the 
dust of libraries. The lives of these 
great philanthropists have never been 
written; and, alas! few of their friends 
now remain to give a biographer tho 
benefit of their personal recollections.” 
The stand-point is that of evangelical 
dissenting orthodoxy. The style is that 
of a vigorous, self-reliant writer, able to 
seize characteristic features with success, 
and to present them in nervous and 
vivid English. The result is a book 
which will be heartily welcomed by 
many, especially by heads of families, 
readers to a class, or chapel and Sun- 
day school librarians. 


A New Course of Practical Grammar ; 
or, Plain Straight Road to Good 
English. Being an Attempt to Teach 

simply 
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simply and thoroughly English Spell- 
ing, Inflection, and Composition, in 
one volume; and with an Improved 
System of Exercises, adapted both for 
Schools and for Self-instruction. By 
John Vickers, Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Blakesley, Towcester. 
penn: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster 
Ww. 


Tax compiler of this ‘New Course’ 
observes, in his preface, that the ma- 
jority of children who are sent to our 
primary schools to acquire a good prac- 
tical education, have nothing to do with 
other languages and their comparative 
philology, but have much to learn re- 
specting the correct use of their own, 
which, from default of the refining in- 
fluence of good society, they have 
scarcely any means of acquiring but at 
school. Hitherto, he thinks, this im- 
portant distinction between the wants 
of the two classes of ‘grammar scholars’ 
has never been sufficiently recognised 
by directors of popular education ; the 
many text-books which have been pre- 
pared previously are all more or less 
of the learned and philological type, 
adapted for the sole uze of students of 
languages ; and a good practical gram- 
mar for the people has yet to appear. 
In his own Fttle book, which is the 
result of an attempt in this direction, 
much of what forms the substance of 
the ordinary grammatical course has 
been omitted, and other matter has been 
substituted, of more importance to 
those for whom it is designed. The 
book consists of three main divisions— 
spelling, sentence making, and compo- 
sition. With reference to spelling, the 
construction of words is just as capable 
and deserving of being classified and 
brought under grammatical rule as the 
construction of sentences; and the 
learning of orthography wi!l thus be 
made a much more easy task than 
under the old spelling-book arrange- 
ment, or the modern practice of teach- 
ing from reading books. It is computed 
that the number of orthographical 
errors which go through the post-office 
daily greatly exceeds the number of 
letters; but this state of things would 
soon be amended if the books which 
profess to teach spelling directed atten- 
tion to just the most commonly mis- 
takable words, and classified them in a 
way fitted to assist the memory. This 
want Mr. Vickers has now endeavoured 
to supply; he has adopted a plan of 





elliptical exercises, whereby the various 
kinds of orthographical irregularities 
are worked into short simple sentences, 
which may be transcribed by the pupil, 
or written from dictation, with equal 
profit. He has also taken some pains 
to teach pronunciation in connection 
with spelling, and to point out the 
errors of this class which abound in 
the provincial dialects. The meaning 
of words, which spelling books attempt 
to teach only by easy definition or 
etymology, is much more clearly taught 
in this grammar by working them into 
short exercises. In the sentence-making 
department Mr. Vickers teaches the 
substance of what is usually given 
under the heads of etymology and 
syntax. In treating the parts of speech 
a few slight departures have been made 
from the usual classification; and in 
bringing the inflected parts into sen- 
tences, the explanation of idioms has 
been deemed of less importance to the 
merely English scholar than the cor- 
rection of provincialisms. Elliptical 
exercises are here also used, in pre- 
ference to the objectionable plan of 
furnishing false examples for correc- 
tion. In the department of composi- 
tion Mr. Vickers aims to give the pupil 
a greater and more accurate command 
of words, by a course of elliptical exer- 
cises in the synonymes; and afterwards 
to lead him gradually to appreciate and 
imitate good models by the writing of 
short pieces from memory. Through- 
out he prefers synthetic to analytic pro- 
cedures, and would teach spelling and 
composition rather as an art than a 
science. That this ‘new practical gram- 
mar’ might be of considerable use, and 
deserve the preference over others, in 
schools where pupils are never likely to 
have opportunity of advancing beyond 
a simple English education, we are 
quite disposed to allow. 


A Journey of Life in Long and Short 
Stages. By Frank Foster. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


A rat which, if told at no excessive 
length, might be entertaining and amus- 
ing, is here blown out with much windy 
verbiage until it fills a goodly-sized 
volume. The printing and general 
‘getting up’ are very creditable to Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s establishment; but the 
story, in its present shape, is not at all 
deserving so excellent an enshrinement. 


Jehovah's 














Jehovah's Jewels, 

Leechman, M.A., LL.D., Glas. Univ. 

p- 250. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
aternoster Row. 


By the Rev. John 


Tne writer remarks, in his introduction, 
that ‘The Scriptures speak much of the 
glory of Christ, as do they of the 
blessedness of His people. We read 
of His many crowns; we read also of 
the matchless jewels that will deck His 
diadem. These gems are His chosen 
people—those whom He loves, redeems, 
and makes bright and brilliant to His 
eternal praise. 

‘God calls His people His jewels: 
“They shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels.” The word translated “jewels” 
signifies property, wealth, any special 
treasure peculiarly prized. To His 
chosen people of old, God says: “ Now, 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice in- 
deed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people; for all the earth is 
mine ; and ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests, and a holy nation.” ’ 

The writer enlarges on his theme in 
five chapters—first, on‘ The origin of 
Jehovah’s jewels; second, on their 
value; third, on their beauty ; fourth, 
on their use; and fifth, on their des- 
tiny. He seizes all the references in 
Scripture to jewels and precious stones 
that he can find. These he expounds 
with elaborate care, and so produces a 
series of somewhat ponderous dis- 
courses. 


Brands Plucked from the Burning. By 
the Rev. J. H. Wilson. Second 
edition. Pp. 83. London: S. W. 
Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


Tuts excellent little book, dedicated by 
special permission to the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury, contains, in seven chapters, an 
interesting history of the inauguration 
and growth of ‘Ragged Schools’ in 
England and Scotland, of ‘Territorial 
Missions’ in Scotland, of ‘Ragged 
Kirks,’ and of Special Religious Services 
in Theatres, besides a number of indi- 
vidual cases of moral rescue, and ex- 
emplifications of Christian life. The 


sale of fifteen hundred copies of the 
first. edition has led to the production 
of the second, and it now appears in a 
somewhat modified and improved form. 
Matter of merely temporary interest 
has been omitted, in order to afford 
space for fuller accounts of the rise, 
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progress, and present state of sundry 
new systems or means for promotin 

religious ends. The book is wel 
adapted to inspire Christian workers 
with new ardour, and to add to their 
number. 


The Sanitary Condition of the Poor, in 
Relation to Disease, Poverty, and 
Crime, with an Appendix on the Con- 
trol and Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases. Pp. 30. By Benson Baker, 
M.R.C.S.E., District Medical Officer 
and Public Vaccinator of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone, &c., &c. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


OriGInaLLy published as letters in the 
Marylebone Mercury, these pages are 
now issued as a pamphlet, by request. 
The style is or and plain, and the 
matter good. his is, therefore, an 
excellent sanitary tract, and should be 
widely circulated. 


The Heavenward Road. ByS.8.Jones, 
author of ‘ Beatrice,’ ‘ Integrity,’ &. 
Second edition. Pp. 146. London: 
F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


TweLve chapters of almost unexcep- 
tionable counsel and encouragement to 
those who desire to tread the Heaven- 
ward Road. The titles of these chap- 
ters stand thus:—The Opening Life; 
Instruction, and the Instructor ; The 
Strait Gate; Holiness to be the Aim 
of the Spirit; Usefulness in the Church 
of God; Obstructions in the Way; To 
those who are in the Heavenward Path, 
but unable any longer to work for God ; 
Temptation ; To the Young Disciple in 
the near Prospect of Death; To those 
who have not yet joined any Section of 
the Church of God ; To those who join 
not the Church of God, because they 
are Resisting the Drawings of the Spirit, 
awd Stifling the Voice of Conscience ; 
Time but the Daybreak of our Existence. 
—Our hand seems to rest fondlingly on 
this little volume. . We hope it will 
appear in many editions, for it deserves 
to live long, to be diffused widely, and 
to be read much. 


The Homes of Scripture. First series. 
By the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Jude’s, Chelsea. Pp. 
142. London: W. Macintosh, 24, 
Paternoster Row. 

Asenies of articles, originally published 

in ‘Our Own Fireside,’ are here re- 

printed. 
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printed. The writer endeavours to de- 
rive lessons from a thoughtful call at 
houses referred to in the New Testa- 
ment. We have here, therefore, the 
house of the Widow of Nain, and those 
of the Centurion, of Peter, of Matthew, 
of the Demoniac, and of the Greek 
Mother. Fancy is necessarily drawn 
upon—sometimes, as we think, rather 
unwarrantably, in painting many of the 
details ; but the author's aim is to edify 
his readers in the faith; and there are 
many by whom his little book would 
be considered a real treasure. 


Heart Cheer for Home Sorrow. Edited 
by the Rev. Charles Bullock, Rector 
of St. Nicholas’s, Worcester, author 
of ‘The Way Home,’ &. Pp. 172. 
London: W. Macintosh, 24, Pater- 
noster Row. 


From a variety of sources, ancient and 
modern, Mr. Bullock has culled a large 
number of scraps, in prose or verse, all 
bearing upon affliction and sorrow, and 
having a tendency to alleviate these, and 
to comfort the bruised and bleeding 
heart. This little book is very nicely 
printed and bound in cloth. ‘The size 
is small, 


The Omnibus: a Satire. Pp. 438. 
London: ‘Triibner and Co., 60, 
Paternoster Row. 


Tnrrg is wit in this satire, but none of 
rare quality; there is vigour, but it is 
rough and rude. The writer appears 
to have come fresh from the reading of 
the minor satirists of the eighteenth 
century, who studied their art in the 
schools of Dryden and Pope. In the 
words of one of them:— 


* Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or 


seen ; 
Thine is an oyster knife.’ 

Every-day Lessons from the Experience 
of George Mogridge (Old Humphrey). 
Edited by his Widow. With nume- 
rous illustrations. Pp. 136. Ton- 
don: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster 
Row. 


Tne pious care of the widow of Old 
Humphrey has gathered here many of 
those interesting lessons of practical 
wisdom by which George Mogridge 
endeavoured to lead simple-hearted 
readers into the paths of picty and 
charity. Some of these ehapters have 
previously appeared in print. The 
illustrations are, as we usually find 
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them in Mr. Partridge’s books, many 
and good. 


The Broken Heart. A'Tale. By ‘Poor 
Regimental Jack,’ a Drummer in the 
Guards. Pp. 255. London: Job 

Caudwell, 335, Strand. 


A atx of lowly life, revealing with 
painful fidelity the causes of much of 
the misery that prevails ‘amongst the 

oor, not least of which, by any means, 
is that wonderful proneness to intoxi- 
cating drinks, which easily besets so 
many of them. The tale has all the 
marks of being written mainly from 
life, and, if really done by a drummer 
in the Guards, is very creditable to his 
graphic skill, 


The Gardeners’ Magazine. For Ama- 
teur Cultivators, and Exhibitors of 
Plants, Flowers, and Fruits; for 
Gentlemen’s Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen; for 
Naturalists, Botanists, Beekeepers, 
and Lovers of the Country. Con- 
ducted by Shirley Hibberd, Esq., 
F.R.H.S. London: E. W. Allen, 
11, Ave Maria Lane, and 11, Station- 
ers’ Hall Court. 

Auways original, vigorous, and useful. 


The Home Accommodation of the People, 
in Relation to their Domestic and 
Secial Condition, with Practical Sug- 
gestions as to the Fuller Development 
of Freehold Land Societies and Build- 
ing Societies. By Thomas Beggs, 
FS.S. 

Mr. Bzces, in his writings, is habitually 

practical and sensible. His opinion on 

the great Dwelling Question is, that 
legislation can do much, but that more 
can be done by the people themselves ; 
that the province of Government in all 
such cases is to remove obstacles out of 
the way ; and that the means by which 
freeholding can be largely extended 
should be improved in the manner he 
points out. His most ange propo- 
sition is, that the same facilities of 
alienating freeholds and enfranchising 
leaseholds should be given to freehold 
land societies as are exercised by rail- 
way companies, but that the power 
should rest with some properly consti- 
tuted municipal authority. He desires, 
as all do, except the lawyers, an econo- 
mical and easy mode of transfer, to 
supersede the present cumbrous mode 
- of conveyancing. He makes other sug- 
gestions, all deserving of careful con- 
sideration 
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sideration, and in their statement help- 
ing to promote the solution of one of 
the great and increasing difficulties of 
this age. 


Practical Observations on the Intellectual, 
Sanitary, and Medical Treatment of 
the Deaf and Dumb. By Henry 
Samuel Purdon, M.D., Fellow of the 
Anthropological Society, - London. 
Pp. 94. Belfast: Adair, 11 and 13, 
Arthur-street. 


Tue writer of this book published in 
1865 a pamphlet on the ‘ Peculiarities of 
the Deaf and Dumb, as observed at the 
Ulster Institution,’ and the good recep- 
tion met with has encouraged him to 
make further inquiries on the subject, 
the results of which, obtained by cor- 
respondence with medical gentlemen 
attached to a number of deaf and dumb 
asylums, as well as by his own further 
observations at Ulster, he now lays 
before the public. The book contains 
seven chapters, with an introduction 
and a conclusion. ‘There are a brief 
historical sketch of the deaf and dumb; 
an account of the congenital or acquired 
conditions of the ears of mutes, with 
the various remedies which have been 
proposed for their cure ; a description 
of the manifestations of disease oecur- 
ring in deaf mutes; and of the diseases 
to which the deaf and dumb are pecu- 
liarly liable; and some chapters on 
medical treatment, sanitary manage- 
ment, and dietetic regimen. The tables 
in which the results of information, de- 
rived from many of the existing deaf 
and dumb schools, are collated and 
compared, are very interesting, and give 
this work a special value. 


A Woman’s Thoughts on the Education 
of Girls. By Mrs. Roe. Pp. 39. 
London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster 

W. 


Mrs. Roz is wife, we believe, of the 
Mayor of Derby ; and a very excellent 
woman she must be, too, if at all fulfil- 
ling her own programme, as laid down in 
this excellent little pamphlet, It is full 
of sound, good sense, and is well worth 
the attention of all who have to do wit. 
the education of girls, 


Sketches from My Note Book. By Geo. 
Mogridge (Old Humphrey). Edited 
by his Widow (with numerous illus- 
trations), Pp. 136. London: 8. W. 
Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


Cneery and rich with practical wisdom, 
Old Humphrey is always a welcome 


visitor. We are indebted to his widow 
for the opportunity of possessing his 
homely lessons in pleasant-looking 
little volumes, of which the one before 
us is by no means the least interesting. 


The Popular Journal of Anthropology. 
Monthly. London: Triibner and Co., 
60, Paternoster Row. 


Devorep to the exposition of the prac- 
tical value of the science of man, and 
the diffusion of facts of interest and 
importance connected therewith. The 
public are offered, in its pages, a chan- 
nel of communication with the students 
of the science. The plan of the pro- 
jectors is, ‘frankly to state the truth’ 
about the uncivilised races, but not to 
be the organ of any party, nor to 
advocate any exclusive set of opinions, 
General Eyre, however, we observe, is 
highly lauded for his action in Jamaica. 


The Wreck of the‘ London. Pp. 100. 
London: 8S. W. Partridge, 9, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Tue affecting story of the wreck of the 
‘London’ and the escape of the cutter 
is told in this volume in full detail. 
Here are portraits and memoirs of some 
of the principal persons who perished 
or were saved; a description of the 
vessel, and a full account of the last 
scenes on board, as far as known. Tho 
object of the writer has evidently been 
to teach a Christian lesson as well as to 
produce a readable volume, and in both 
directions he has succeeded. 


Treason ; or, the Image of the Beast. 
Pp. 28. 

Anotuer attempt to translate the spi- 

ritual events seen by St. John ‘in the 

spirit’ into worldly history; and, of 

course, another egregious failure. 


The Practical Results of the Total or 
Partial Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment in Various Countries. Prepared 
as a Summary of the most recent and 
authentic information on the subject, 
and inclusive of Statistics and Reports 
forwarded to the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment. By William 
Tallack, Secretary to the Society for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 


Tu1s paper was read in the jurispru- 
dence department of the Social Science 
Congress of 1865, and is published by 
the Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, at their office, 36, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, London. en 

e 
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The Rev. William Knibb, Missionary to 
Jamaica. A Lecture delivered in the 
schoolroom of Mare-street Chapel, 
Hackney, December 19, 1865, by 
Daniel Katterns. Published by re- 
quest. Pp. 30. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


Especiauty interesting in connection 
with the Jamaica massacres, and should 
be read by all who desire to take a 
just view of the action and influence 
of the Baptist missionaries. 


The Church. A Monthly Magazine. 
Price One Penny. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


A new religious and entertaining maga- 
zine, under Baptist auspices. 


Our Own Fireside. A Magazine of 
Home Literature for the Christian 
Family. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, Rector of St. Nicholas’s, 
Worcester. 


Turre is no falling off in the manage- 
ment of this interesting serial. 


The Appeal: A Magazine for the People. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


A new halfpenny candidate for public 

favour. 

Report of the Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. January, 1866. 
Office, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, — 

A Working Man's View of Tennyson's 
‘Enoch Arden? By J. H. Powell, 
author of ‘ Life Incidents and Poetic 
Figures.’ London: Tribner and 
Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The Universal Financial Review. No.TI., 
vol. I. London: 4, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. 


Caudwell’s Temperance and Alliance 
Almanac for 1866. Twopence. Job 
Caudwell, 335, Strand. 


The Christian’s Penny Almanac and 
Daily Remembrancer for 1866. Lon- 
don: Job Caudwell, 335, Strand. 


The Annual Report of the Plymouth 
Female Home for the year 1864. 
Plymouth: William Brendon, 26, 
George-street. 

The Temperance Spectator. 
~ tne Job Caudwell, 
Strand. 


Monthly. 
335, 


The British Workman. Monthly. One 
Penny. London: 8S. W. Partridge, 
9, Paternoster Row. 


The Band of Hope Review. Monthly. 
One Halfpenny. London: S. W. 
Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


The Children’s Friend. Monthly. One 
Penny. London: Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday, Fleet-street. 


The Infants’ Magazine. Monthly. One 
Penny. London: Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday, Fleet-street. 


Stories for Sunday Scholars. Letty 
Young’s Trials. One Penny. Lon- 
a Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 


Job Caudwell’s Threepenny Pledge Book 
for the Pocket. Suitable for Private 
Individuals, Advocates, Bands of 
Hope, and Temperance Societies. 
London: Job Caudwell, 335, Strand. 


Vegetarian Cookery for the Million. 
ontaining What to Eat and How to 
Prepare it, with Instructions and 
Recipes for One Hundred and Sixty 
Different Dishes, suitable for Fami- 
lies, Bachelors, Invalids, &c.; show- 
ing the Best, Cheapest, and Happiest 
Mode of Living. By Job Caudwell, 
F.R.S.L. London: Job Caudwell, 
335, Strand. 


Old Jonathan; or, the District and 
Parish Helper; for the Streets and 
Lanes of the City ; for the Highways 
and Hedges, to bring in the Poor, 
and the Maimed, and the Halt, and 
the Blind. Monthly. London: W. 
H. Collingridge, 117 to 119, Alders- 
gate-street, 


The Church of England Temperance 
Magazine. A Monthly Journal of 
Intelligence. Organ of the Church 
of England and Ireland Temperance 
Reformation Society. London : 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, 
Fleet-street. 


The Baptist Magazine, London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 

The Juvenile Missionary Herald. One 
Halfpenny. Monthly. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 





Meliora. 








Art. L—ETHICS OF DUST. 


. The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on 
the Elements of Crystallisation. By John Ruskin, M.A. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 


. Geology for General Readers. A Series of Popular Sketches 
in Geology and Paleontology. By David Page, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S. Blackwood and Sons. 1866. 


3. Frost and Fire: Natural Engines, Tool Marks, and Ohips ; 
with Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. By a Traveller. 
2 Vols. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1865. 


| ee season of the year has its poetry and its philosophy. 

Spring, in its waywardness, its gentleness, and its 
breathing beauty of growth, lies upon us like a loving mystery 
of life and force. Summer charms us by its richness, its 
mellowness, and its fragrant suggestions of love, wealth, 
and power. Autumn wins us by its plenteous smiles, its 
teeming luxury of colour and form, and sober sadness of 
prophecy. Winter awes us by its sternness, soothes us by its 
sleep of power, and pictures out for us, in its snowy crystal-life 
on grass and pane, a strange elfin dream of all that has given 
beauty to the past, and lies about us as the magic of the future. 
The mind revels in these beautiful gradations, in this round 
of marvellous transformation. Without them the year would 
be like a dead man’s face. Eternal summer, or eternal winter 
would be as burdensome to us as immortality without youth 
was to Tithonus. We should catch no magnificent sugges- 
tions of ourselves, feel no strange pulses stirring beneath our 
crisped and shrivelled natures, and no tidal flush around, 
fresh sweeping from shores we cannot see, yet murmuring of 
power that fails not, of peace that ebbs not, of love that falters 
not. 

We miss in cities all this ebb and flow of life, this subtile 
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efflorescence of power. A vague, general idea of each season 
is all that we usually get. We have no almanac of flowers, 
and trees, and fruits. We cut up the year into arbitrary 
divisions, and measure nature by fashion. Certain things will 
come in their season, we know, but we have not watched them. 
Our senses have been elsewhere. We have been gathering 
dust, unmindful of the outburst of glorious beauty in the fields. 
We have seen no soft-blowing zephyr stirring the dead leaves 
where the violets hide, nor warm air eddying into the 
spongy woods where the hyacinths bloom, nor spray of sun- 
beam breaking into loveliest colour on berry and fruit. Here 
and there a poet, or an artist, or a dreamer, has seen these 
things and reported them to us; and, with eulogies upon his 
good taste, and the bestowal of a dust-package, white or yellow, 
we have passed on. All through spring and early summer we 
have shielded ourselves from any nature-longings. Our prosy 
life has been clasped with a more spasmodic clutch. We have 
been logical and stern, and done resolute battle with such 
forgotten memories as dared to peep out of their ensconcings. 
Beauty has embosomed us, we have been islanded in a witchery 
of radiance and colour; but we have chanted our little life- 
psalm and tried to forget it, and the hurrying wheels have run 
quicker, and the hum of labour rung out louder. 

But no piling of pyramids of yellow dust has made us forget 
the other shining heaps that lie abroad in nature, and shame 
us with their very profuseness of wealth and cheapness. We 
are all infected by poetry in some form or other, did we but 
know it. Right through humanity this spirit runs like a 
glittering vein ; now it is slender as a gossamer, now thick as 
a cable; now it runs right across each separate fragment, or 
twinkles as it curves out a corner; but it is nearly always 
there, had we but eyes to see it. And this spirit gets moved 
upon in a singular way. Hot days flare upon us, and the 
azure overhead glows, half in irony and half in sadness. We 
brace ourself up, and again we resist, and pile up our 
pyramids. But a new invasion is threatened. It comes upon 
us everywhere at once. It seems to derive its strength from 
a malicious memory of despised and abused power. We have 
hewn the granite hills, and ground them into dust. Over 
choice specimens of crystal-life in porphyry and syenite, we 
have bowled along in hot and palpitating haste. The spicule 
are broken, the foliations are destroyed, the little nests of 
crystal-life, and fierce little epics of crystal sorrow and warfare, 
are destroyed ; but their particles remain, and troublesome is 
their resurrection. We can withstand the heat, work down 
any fitful flashes of poetic musing, but We are conquered by the 

summer 
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summer dust. It penetrates everywhere. We pronounce it 
fearful, and make crusades against it; but it rises in spite of 
us, until we falter, deliberate, and yield. Golden dust has 
enslaved us, but common dust breaks away our fetters. 
Molecules of matter have overcome us, and we hurry from 
city and town anywhither, we say from custom, or change, or. 
for health ; but we are in reality dust-scattered. 

After this i invasion we get peace, but the atom-hosts have 
not done with us. We are more at their mercy than ever. 
We knew them not before save as a miscellaneous mixture 
called dust, and legitimately the property of scavengers ; but 
now they are respectable, have ways of their own, fanciful 
attires, sublime palaces, and pillared shrines. Our eyes are 
somehow opened, and we begin to see strange things never 
seen before. We have been packing our dust, and here 
common dust, ages ago, was packed into loveliest and most 
wondrous forms. We have got from commonplace into 
mythological regions, if we are amidst the hills. Here are 
the Titans whose little progeny blinded us in the city. Here 
are the heroic forms of their ancestral life. We walk by 
the seashore, perchance, and can span an entire eon of 
crystal life. Here we find dust, worn by millions of waves 
and tides; there we left dust, worn by millions of feet 
and wheels; and yonder, perhaps, are the unconquered 
crystals, sealed up in giant masses, tossed into giddy 
grandeurs, torn into lovely corries, fretted into nooks 
of tinkling melody, and flecked into hues of wildest beauty. 
It is now that we seem to emerge from a winter-sloth, and 
run rapidly in thought through three other internal seasons. 
If we are not wholly unmanned by fashion, we feel strange 
tuggings at our heartstrings, strange whimsical desires, and 
our mental and moral horizon extends until we even get a 
little bit philosophical and possibly shock our friends. Life 
has ceased to be a terrible turmoil, a mere conflict of dust- 
atoms, and begins to be soothingly, cheerfully serious, with an 
occasional dash of pure sadness which springs from a conscious. 
waste of higher power and smothering of nobler aspirations. 
This is one form of dust ethics, perhaps its commonest, but 
by no means its highest. It is a mood that may lead on to the 
giddiest heights of moral and cosmical speculation, or subside 
into a fitful imaginative fever over the last new novel. It 
may swell the soul until it is almost able, with Puck, to ‘ put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes,’ or dwarf it 
until it finds dainty employment in discovering ‘ Who’s who,’ 
and revels in littlenesses of gossip it usually treats with 
disdain. 


Such 
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Such an influx of romance, such a cleaving down to the 
golden vein of poetry, may well be taken hold of for a time 
when it is most felt and seen, however fancifully it may be 
done, for a little out-of-the-way reflection upon common dust. 
We have borrowed our title, as we shall borrow some of our 
materials, from Mr. Ruskin’s charming little volume, which 
conveys through the medium of a few dialogistic lectures to 
girls more lessons to adults than we shall be able to hint 
at in the compass of a few pages. ‘ 

Summer is prodigal of its wealth, and leads us to be 
prodigals in return. Possibly we have never known the 
representative value of money, in the sense in which we learn 
it amongst strange scenes and in view of the magnificent 
surprises of nature. In the city, money seemed everything, 
but now it takes quite a secondary place. Even panics cannot 
affect it. Yet it can still purchase us what we want, transport 
us whither we please, and retains a shadowy semblance of its 
great power. But it cannot procure us fine weather, sound 
health, or spiritual esthetics. We come to believe that poyerty 
is often healthier and happier, and even nature more benignant 
to it. Nature will not pay any obeisance to our riches or 
our rank, and puts us upon our manhood or womanhood solely. 
The beautiful tests our faculties more rigidly than a competi- 
tive examination, and measures our feelings more rigorous] 
than a panic does our monetary stability. We feel that there 
is no appeal from the decision she makes us give of ourselves, 
and admit the justice of her judgments. If we are eaten up 
by frivolity, we long for the city standards once more, and are 
bored as by a step-dame; but if we yet remain men and 
women it is far otherwise, be it only in occasional flashes. 
The pomp of early morn, an Alpine valley, a purpling crag, 
a quiet lake, a ruined city, or a reach of heaving, foaming sea, 
and our very gold seems to impoverish us; political economy 
becomes the science of beggary, money articles are like 
sackcloth shirts, books are curses, and our dearest friends, if 
they will be commonplace, are like demons in disguise. We 
are smitten with musing as with a distemper, and would like 
to stand silent with a Socrates from sunrise to sunset, mount- 
ing along the spiral of thought until we could hold on our 
course no longer. lt is now that we have, perhaps, reached 
the truest mood in which to take an ethical view of money and 
its power. Jewels and gold come to be put to their cold, 
abstract value, and history will teach us to regard them as two 
of the greatest enemies of mankind, when considered and 
valued in themselves. We may even regard them as ‘the 
strongest of all the malignant physical powers that have tor- 
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mented our race,’ grinding out our nobleness, dimming our 
purity, and even darkening our faith. Mr. Ruskin may, then, 
most aptly describe our thoughts :— 


‘Was any woman, do you suppose, ever the better for possessing diamonds ? 
But how many have been made base, frivolous, and miserable by desiring them ? 
Was ever man the better for having coffers full of gold? But who shall 
measure the guilt that is incurred to fill them? Look into the history of any 
civilised nations ; analyse, with reference to this one cause of crime and misery, the 
lives and thoughts of their nobles, priests, merchants, and men of luxurious life. 
Every other temptation is at last concentrated into this ; pride, and lust, and envy, 
and anger, all give up their strength to avarice. The sin of the whole world is 
essentially the sin of Judas. Men do not disbelieve their Christ, but they sell Him. 
* * * * —* ~~ Wherever legislators have succeeded in excluding 
for a time jewels and precious metals from among national possessions, the 
national spirit has remained healthy. Covetousness is not natural to man— 
generosity is; but covetousness must be excited by a special cause, as a given 
disease by a given miasma; and the essential nature of a material for the excite- 
ment of covetousness is, that it shall be a beautiful thing which can be retained 
without a use. The moment we can use our possessions to any good purpose our- 
selves, the instinct of communicating that use to others rises side by side with our 
power; but once fix your desire on anything useless, and all the purest pride and 
folly in your heart will mix with the desire, and make you at last wholly inhuman, 
a mere ugly lump of stomach and suckers, like a cuttle fish.’ 


After this burst into political economy from a novel point 
of view, we may change our mood. Jewels and precious 


metals are but dust after all, and commoner dust has its ethical 
teaching. We cannot, in fact, exhaust it, and have here little 
choice but to refer to two aspects of it. It is dust, and the 
vitality imparted to it, that gives to the face of nature half its 
magic charm. ‘The hard and flinty rocks would stand out of 
fretting seas like gaunt skeletons of a ruined world, but for 
the living drapery of dust that veils them, and fills up their 
yawning rents, and spreads itself out in plains and rolling 
undulations about them, shifting and impressionable as the 
fleshy form and features of man or woman. Water, and frost, 
and fire have made all our geographical conveniences ; they 
have been the Creator’s tools, and their marks are visible to 
the initiated. The common dusts of the valley, the clods we 
speak of so frequently with a sad and ill-disguised contempt, 
are the work of ages. We come in our diggings upon the 
muds of ancient seas, upon volcanic dust, and the drift-deposits 
of sailing icy frost-thrones. Our coal is but the dust of im- 
mense vegetations ; and, compared with this eternity of dust, 
we are but of yesterday. Ifwe seek to pierce through some 
of these mysteries, and take our microscopes, a new series of 
wonders opens out to us. Dust is no longer formless, save as 
we make it so, but here are shapes surpassingly beautiful, 
varied, and yet constant. Here we get to a mystery of life as 
insoluble as any we have in the human form. Perhaps, if me 
coul 
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could know all the circumstances that affect either, we might 
ascertain certain definite laws that operate in producing each, 
but we are as yet unable to do either but very imperfectly. 
Caprices of thought, so far as external adornments of humanity 
are concerned, are possibly more within our reach than some 
of the apparent caprices of dust-forms; ‘nay, so far as our 
knowledge reaches,’ says our guide, ‘it is on the whole easier 
to find some reason why the peasant girls of Berne should 
wear their caps in the shape of butterflies, and the peasant 
girls of Munich theirs in the shape of shells, than to say why 
the rock crystals of Dauphiné should all have their summits 
of the shape of lip-pieces of flageolets, while those of St. 
Gothard are symmetrical ; or why the fluor of Chamouni is 
rose-coloured, and in octahedrons, while the fluor of Weardale 
is green and in cubes.’ Here is a quartz crystal on the sea- 
‘shore, broken and defaced it may be, but it has taken ages to 
bring it into its present form ; its history may be older than the 
present geography of our own island. We take of the soil of 
a field, and amongst its vegetable mould we find crystals still, 
little units of rock with immense biographies. In the light 
summer-dust blown through our open windows are the same 
varied forms, crushed it may be, yet still shapely and beautiful, 
each one eloquent of the original cast in which it finished its 
first avatar of being. Here, then, are agencies, minute, 
almost unseen, yet continually at work, making and unmaking 
the world. Not a drop of rain but sculptures out some crystal 
from its bed, or washes up the glittering fragments of quartz on 
our pathways. No wind that blows but carries on this mysteri- 
ous attrition and atom-circulation, no tide but does its part in 
carving out some future continent, no footfall or crushing blow 
but records itself in dust. The whole earth is the constant 
registry of such changes, and there seems to be somehow a 
gigantic atom-memory, force writing its history in atoms, and 
life treasured up in the dull garners of dust. Dust is changing 
the world under our very eyes. Existing continents are being 
worn away, and the centres of human activity must change, 
as they have changed. With the exhaustion of natural 
resources, human energies must shift their localities and alter 
their modes. The whole tendency of the dust-masses is 
tropical, and there a newer humanity may flower into higher 
forms. The great land-forming rivers are all piling up the 
worn atoms in the warmer zones. The great dust-arteries, 
the Mississippi, Orinoco, Amazon, La Plata, Tigris, Euphrates, 
Indus, Ganges, Irawaddy, Meudin, Yong, Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and Hoang-ho, are silently making a new earth out of the 
little crystal forms that are to us ordinarily the types of all 
that 
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that is mean, and miserable, and low. Is there no lesson for 
us in all this; for us who seek to shape human elements anew, 
grind out the bad and the base, and bring forth the noble and 
the good? ‘Leibnitz talked to me of the infinitely little,’ 
said the mother of Frederick the Great; ‘good heavens! as 
if I did not know enough of that!’ Are we so sure that we 
do know enough of it? Nay, are we not in the healthiest 
state when we begin to comprehend only a little more of it? 
Even common dust may help us where our grander analogies 
have failed. Here are powers, deemed everlasting, vanishing by 
atoms; here are fragments, deemed dull and uninteresting, full 
of beauty of form and structure ; here is dust, plain and prosy, 
clothing earth with a garment as grand as the garnitures of the 
morning; and here are particles and atoms registering the revo ' 
lutions of the world. Is there no body of ethicshere? Is this 
dust-teaching mere sentiment, or does it help us to broaden 
our conceptions of duty, and life, and power, as we broaden 
our ideas of the reflection of Deity in the marvellous world He 
has made? Is there any room for despair, because the 
mountains are not cast into the sea in a heap, and before our 
very eyes? Rude shocks may have helped the dust to pile 
itself into crystal pyramids and swell into giant mounds, as 
great men and fierce revolutions help forward humanity ; but 
it is the silent, sleepless, ceaseless work that has made our 
fruitful plains and rolling fields, as it is the cheerful, constant, 
unit-work of men and women that must make men better, 
and women purer, and life itself capable of being lived upon 
a higher plane. Results are not wild leaps of power in nature, 
and why should we expect them to be so in humanity? Such 
philosophy, we know, is old, very old; but any newer enforce- 
ment of even the tritest truths gives them a fresh 
vitality, and brings men beneath their healthful sway. It is 
not that we have been able to grasp more truth, but that we 
have tried to let truth have a greater and a tighter grasp 
upon others. 

But we may get more pertinent and personal lessons if we 
come to crystals in their native beds. We may not have 
comprehended the mystery of crystal form; we may not 
understand, for instance, ‘why charcoal should make itself 
into diamonds in India, and only into black-lead in Borrow- 
dale ;’ and our best idea of crystallisation may be that of a 
varying arrangement of invisible solid particles under the 
influence of heat and pressure; but this scientific defect will 
not be a bar to our ethical studies. Were it not for war, Mr. 
Ruskin thinks we might get to know something about the 
influence of pressure and temperature. ‘We want some 

experiments 
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experiments tried on masses of iron and stone; and we can’t 
get them tried, because Christian creatures never will seriously 
and sufficiently spend money, except to find out the shortest 
ways of killing each other. He also suggests that if the 
money spent in cutting diamonds were spent in cutting rocks 
instead, we might not only come to know something about 
the making of diamonds, but in ten years there would be 
‘no dangerous reef nor difficult harbour round the whole 
island coast. Great Britain would be a diamond worth 
cutting,—indeed, a true piece of regalia.’ Still, we are able 
to know our crystals in an imperfect manner, and may find 
something like a code of morals amongst them, and strange 
resemblances to human life and conditions. This code is 
limited but emphatic, consisting of two laws only ; ‘ the first 
to be pure, and the second to be well shaped.’ Many crystals 
have this pureness naturally, whilst others have not. ‘The 
wickedest quartz seems good-natured compared to other 
things. It is one of the strongest of all crystals, and yet 
withal, as all strength should be, wonderfully gentle and 
courteous.’ ‘There seems to be in some crystals, from the 
beginning, an unconquerable purity of vital power, and strength 
of crystal spirit. Whatever dead substance, unacceptant of 
this energy, comes in their way, is either rejected, or forced 
to take some beautiful subordinate form; the purity of the 
crystal remains unsullied, and every atom of it bright with 
coherent energy. Then the second condition is, that from 
the beginning of its whole structure a fine crystal seems to 
have determined that it will be of a certain shape and of a 
certain size; it persists in this plan, and completes it.’ This 
coherence and symmetry are just what we most missin human 
character. There is no distinctness, energy, and balance of 
faculties. We are, as Jean Paul said, one half giants, and 
the other half dwarfs, and most of our blurs and imperfections 
are due to the influence of gold-pieces and medals of honour. 
With many, even genius is held not to be symmetry and 
health, but monstrosity and insanity. Look, by way of 
comparison, at the graceful Hartz-born crystal, which our 


guide says, in his happy way, is thought to be under the 
tuition of goblins :— 


‘They work chiefly on the mind of a docile, bluish-coloured, carbonate of lime, 
which comes out of a grey limestone. The goblins take the greatest possible care 
of its education, and see that nothing happens to it to hurt its temper: and when 
it may be supposed to have arrived at the crisis which is, to a well brought-up 
mineral, what presentation at court is to a young lady, there’s no end to its pretty 
ways of behaving. First it will make itself into pointed darts, as fine as hoar-frost ; 
here it is changed into a white fur, as fine as silk; here into little crowns and 
circlets, as bright as silver, as if for the gnome princess to wear; here it is in 


beautiful 
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beautiful little plates, for them to eat off; presently it isin towers, which they 
might be imprisoned in; presently in caves and cells, where they might make nun- 
gnomes of themselves, and no gnome ever hear of them more; here is some of it 
in sheaves, like corn; here some in drifts, like snow; here some in rays, like 
stars; and, though these are all of them, necessarily, shapes that the mineral takes 
in other places, they are all taken here with such a grace that you recognise the 
high caste and breeding of the crystals wherever you meet them; and you know 
at once they are Hartz-born,’ 


One half of crystal, as of human imperfection, consists in 
want of will, all ‘doubt, and repenting, and botching, and 
retouching, and wondering what it will be best to do next, 
are vice as well as misery.’ Virtue, as our author defines it, 
is simply ‘straightness of back,’ and it is wonderful what 
lessons we are taught by these diminutive crystals that build 
up our giant precipices and sublime mountains. It may seem 
strange to attribute even an analogue of volition to crystals, 
much less volition itself; but the closer we examine them 
the more is something like it apparent, for which we can 
find no more expressive term. This likeness to human con- 
ditions is even more apparent amongst stones than amongst 
plants. All through their struggles the analogy runs, and in 
a pure crystal striving to retain its form in a bad neighbour- 
hood, returning to it when for a moment triumphant, and 
again being overcome, and yet again full of energy of action 
and indomitable perseverance, it is most beautifully seen. 


‘They are wonderfully like human creatures,—forget all that is going on if they 
don’t see it, however dreadful; and never think what is to happen to-morrow. 
They are spiteful or loving, and indolent or painstaking, and orderly or licentious, 
with no thought whatever of the lava or the flood which may break over them any 
day, and evaporate them into air-bubbles, or wash them into a solution of salts. 
And you may look at them, once understanding the surrounding conditions of 
their fate, with an endless interest. You will see crowds of unfortunate little 
crystals, who have been forced to constitute themselves in a hurry, their dissolving 
element being fiercely scorched away; you will see them doing their best, bright 
and numberless, but tiny. Then you will find indulged crystals, who have had 
centuries to form themselves in, and have changed their mind and ways continually ; 
and have been tired, and taken heart again ; and have been sick, and got well again ; 
and thought they would try a different dict, and then thought better of it; and 
made but a poor use of their advantages after all. And others you will see, who 
began life as wicked crystals, and then have been impressed by alarming cireum- 
stances, and have become converted crystals, and behaved amazingly for a little while, 
and fallen away again, and ended but discreditably, perhaps even in decomposition ; 
so that one doesn’t know what will become of them. And sometimes you will see 
little child-crystals put to school like school-girls, and made to stand in rows; 
and sometimes you will see unhappy little child-crystals left to lie about in the dirt, 
and pick up their living, and learn manners where they can. And sometimes you 
will see fat crystals eating up thin ones, like great capitalists and little labourers ; 
and politico-economic crystals teaching the stupid ones how to eat each other, and 
cheat each other; and foolish crystals getting in the way of wise ones; and 
impatient crystals spoiling the plans of patient ones irreparably, just as things go 
in this world,’ 


There is another virtue in crystal-life which we shall be the 
last 
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last to overlook ; it is.its sanative or healing power. Where- 
ever there are great rock-rents, or radiating dislocations, there 
the crystal force is most active in all its purity and beauty of 
structure. It takes to these wounds and heals them with its 
mightiest energy and serenest beauty. It is like love, divine 
and human, evoking all the noblest and deepest powers of 
nature. It is a rebuke to selfishness in its satiric strength of 
isolation, and nature’s own answer, photographed in stone, 
before man appeared, to all his miserable sophistries about 
refined selfishness and maudlin philanthropy. It is science 
correcting scientific method and scientific men, and the dead 
work of fire prophecying the true pathway of will. Thus we 
see a rent of Saléve limestone filled up with a red breccia 
formed of the dust of the torn rock, and cemented by a red 
crystalline paste, and when the piece is polished you may pass 
your finger over the wound ‘ without so much as feeling the 
place where a rock, which all the hills of England might have 
been sunk in the body of, and not a summit seen, was torn 
asunder through that whole thickness, as a thin dress is torn 
when you tread upon it.’ A like beautiful crystal-healing was 
seen in a specimen of black slate from Buet. Pure quartz, in 
fine threaded crystals, had made the rent a lovely piece of 
fibrous beauty. Similar examples can be seen almost any day 
in a ramble on the hills, or a sea-side walk, and suggest whole 
sermons of morality and political economy. 

There is an order of progression even amongst these little 
elfin creatures. The tendency of all dust is to pass inte more 
permanent and beautiful forms, when the legitimate conditions 
of crystallisation are supplied. With some it is solution and 
subsequent evaporation, with others fire, and with some un- 
known and composite forces. Adjacent bodies may help them 
or hinder them, as we see in human life. Some want purifica- 
tion, others simply impulse. All dust as such is in a state of 
elemental war, awaiting its harmonic change and rest, and a 
true likeness of humanity in its endless complications and 
feverish strife. To be pure, or whole, there must be a perfect 
consistency in all parts of a crystal, since the element of 
separation is the element of death. It can mix up with itself 
no alien ingredients, or it will be a blur and a blotch. Pure 
clay, in its highest crystal form, is sapphire; pure sand, in its 
beautiful parallel lines, and mysterious reflecting powers, be- 
comes opal ; common soot, in its filth and dulness, and power 
of disfigurement, becomes hard, compact, and glitteringly beau- 
tifulin the diamond ; and water, even when impure, mimics the 
shapes of the stars and the wondrous petals of flowers. So that 
for an ounce of slime, ‘ which we had by political economy of 
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competition, we have by political economy of co-operation, a 
sapphire, an opal, and a diamond, set in the midst of a star of 
snow.’ This law of help is the same in human life. Helpful- 
ness and consistency are the two great factors of all individual 
and national character. There is a human as there is a crystal 
individuality, which we areenot wise to disturb. Let a man 
assimilate himself. Help him if you can, but do not fling 
yourself across his path, as though he could take your nature 
to build with it, instead of getting his form, or base, or 
impulse from it. If pressure be wanted, let it be at the right 
time, and resolve, not crush. Each soul has its own possible 
form, when once its energies are fully aroused, and our com- 
mon ethical error is in prescribing too strictly what form it 
shall have. Our human dust is plastic as the elements them- 
selves, and, when once we understand it, we shall cease to 
botch over it, and let each be beautiful of its kind. All dust- 
ethics teach us this, if they teach us anything, that true 
goodness is beautiful, and that there is no end to the possible 
symmetries of faculties, feelings, and aspirations. We do not 
want accident, we do not desire caprice ; there is no room for 
anarchy, or peace for cruelty, or rest for wrong, or beauty for 
unrighteousness. There is no antagonism between nature 
and God, or science and the heart. ‘he common dust of the 
earth teaches us that, and if we will but be reverent, and 
patient, and teachable, we may lean upon our hearts when our 
intellects are confounded, and be braced up to heroic duties 
and even terrible toils when the gold-tipped dust-shafts of 
satire fly thickest, and. our earnestness is mis-translated into 
folly, our hope into greed, and our genius into crime. 
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Art. Il—PROVERBS AND EPIGRAMS ON WINE 
AND WATER. 


1. A@nvatov Navxpatirov Aeworogicra. (The Literary Feast- 
makers: by Athenzeus of Naucratis). Schweighiiuser’s 
Edition. 1801. 


2. Epigrammata é purioribus Grace Anthologice fontibus hausit 
(Epigrams drawn from the purest fountains of the Greek 
Anthology: by) J. Edwards, M.A. Londonini: 1825. 


3. The Greek Anthology used in the English Public Schools. 
Translated by G. Burges, A.M. London: H. G. Bohn. 
1852. / 


4, Dictionary of Latin Quotations, Proverbs, Maxims, and 
Mottoes, Classical, and Medieval: with a Selection of 
Greek Quotations. Edited by H. T. Riley, B.A. Lon- 
don: H. G. Bohn. 


5. A Handbool: of Proverbs, comprising an entire Re-publication 


of Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs, with his Additions 
jrom Foreign Languages, with large Additions collected 
by Henry G. Bohn. London: Bohn. 1855. 


PROVERB, as its name implies, is a word (verbum) or 
saying which many accept or circulate for their own. 

To say, as some have done, that it is ‘the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one, is to miss the essential characteristic of 
the proverb, which is neither wisdom nor wit—since wise 
proverbs are not always witty, nor witty ones always wise, and 
numbers are neither witty nor wise—but public currency, be 
the intrinsic value and extrinsic brightness or dulness what 
they may. And as popularity, more or less diffused, is the 
specific attribute of the proverb, so pungency, more or less 
intense, is the cardinal distinction of the epigram. Outside 
these definitions, proverbs mostly differ from epigrams in 
lacking that individuality of reference of which the latter are 
frequently possessed. Both are generally sententious, the 
proverb from necessity, in order to secure and to retain a 
place in the popular memory; the epigram from expediency, 
in order to give a reputation for that wit of which brevity is 
the soul, or rather the circumstantial sine qué non. Hence 
epigrams frequently assume the form of verse, since metrical 
rhythm and (in the modern. languages) rhyme are found to lend 
to the arrowy conception feathers that speed it more swiftly — 
surely 
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surely to the mark. Many proverbs, however, display a very 
epigrammatical turn and point, and some epigrams have 
acquired a circulation surpassing that of many proverbs; and 
in a paper like the present it is not desirable to classify them 
apart, Inasmuch as the principal ends of order and clearness 
will be satisfied by grouping them according to the sentiments 
successively selected for illustration and review. 

The proverbial current sets in strongly against drinking 
when it takes the developed form of drunkenness. ‘ Drunken- 
ness is an egg from which all the vices are hatched’ cannot 
be accused of understating the case against the national vice 
of Great Britain. Similar in sense is the saying that 
‘Drunkenness is a pair of spectacles with which to see the 
devil and all his works.’ ‘ Drunkenness is voluntary madness’ 
is an ancient saying, probably re-echoed rather than originated 
by Seneca, and put into the concrete by Sir Edward Coke in 
the declaration that ‘The drunkard is a voluntary demon’ 
(Ebriosus voluntarius demon est). Some proverbs have small 
mercy on drunkards. One plainly puts it, ‘ Drunkards have 
fools’ tongues and knaves’ hearts,’ which is not at all true of 
most drunkards before becoming so. ‘What you do when 
you are drunk you must pay for when you are sober,’ isa 
warning that many would have been the wiser had they 
heeded ; and ‘ He that kills a man when he is drunk must be 
hanged when he is sober,’ is a popular rendering of an old and 
often-affirmed rule of criminal jurisprudence. All proverbs as 
to drunkards, however, are not to be trusted. Nothing more 
delusive was ever said than that ‘The drunkard is no one’s 
enemy but his own,’ the fact being that he is every one’s 
enemy besides his own; and in regard to another, ‘ Drunken 
folks seldom take harm,’ where ‘take harm’ means ‘meet with 
accident,’ honest Ray enters his protest and dissent: ‘ This 
is so far from being true, that, on the contrary, of my own 
observation, I could give divers instances of such as have 
received very much harm when drunk.’ Another proverb to 
the effect that ‘ A special Providence watches over drunkards, 
fools, and children,’ may qualify and explain the preceding so 
as to make it signify that drunkards come to harm much 
seldomer than might be expected. That many of them have 
narrow escapes is true, but the many who are carried to hos- 
pitals, and on whom inquests are held, sternly forbid the false 
confidence which none but the drunken, indeed, are ever likely 
to entertain. That tippling and accidents have avery natural 
fellowship is made clear by the following lines from the book 
of ‘Elegant Extravts’, said to be a free translation of an 
epigram by Jacopo Sannazaro, who flourished about 1458 :— 

| 
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* A humorous fellow, in a tavern late, 
Being drunk and valiant, gets a broken pate ; 
The surgeon with his implements and skill, 
Searches the skull deeper and deeper still, 
To feel the brains and see if they were sound ; 
And as he kept ado about the wound, 
The fellow cries, ‘‘ Good surgeon, spare your pains 
When I began this brawl I had no brains.*” ’ 


Certain classes have been proverbially noted for intemperance. 
‘ As drunk as a tinker’ is an abridged form of the other saw, 
* Cobblers and tinkers are the best ale-drinkers.” Vagrancy 
has never been a school of sobriety ; hence ‘As drunk as a 
beggar ’ is of old descent—much older, if Ray is correct, than 
‘ As drunk as a lord;’ for in allusion to the former he remarks : 
‘ This proverb is beginning now to be disused, and instead of 
it people are ready to say ‘ As drunk as a lord,’ so much hath 
that vice (the more’s the pity) prevailed among the nobility 
and gentry of late years.’ Ray refers, it should be remem- 
bered, to the early part of the last century. ‘As sober as a 
judge’ is a contrast to the foregoing character, and is a testi- 
mony to the judicial reputation for sobriety—though the bench 
has had some conspicuous exceptions to the rule. ‘As drunk 
as David’s sow’ is a saying which, for the credit of the 
piggery, must not be left without explanation. It is related 
that a Welshman named David Lloyd, living at Hereford—so 
precise is the legend—had a sow with six legs, which he took 
some visitors to see, saying ‘ Here she is! did you ever see 
such a sow as that?’ Unhappily, David had also a drunken 
wife, who, just before, had taken the place of the sober sow, 
and the visitors observing the transposition, jocosely replied 
that ‘it was the drunkennest sow that they ever did see.’ 
And so ‘As drunk as David’s sow’ became a popular saying 
in the country round. The English reputation for tippling is 
indicated in the saying, ‘ In settling an island, the first building 
erected by a Spaniard would be a church, by a Frenchman a 
fort, by a Dutchman a warehouse, and by an Englishman an 
alehouse!’ Degrees of comparison between drunkards are 
not always easily instituted; and this difficulty is stated in an 
epigram attributed to the learned Julius Cesar Scaliger— 
rendered thus by a critic in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ :— 
‘Drunk gets Loser twice each day ; 


Bibo once o’erwets his clay ; 
Do not either drunker call. 





* «Dum capit Aufidio tractat chirurgus et ipsum, 
Altius exquirit, quo videat cerebrum ; 
Ingemit Aufidius, Quid me, chirurge, fatigas ? 
Cum subii rixam non habui cerebrum.’ 





Butler and Walter Mapes. 


Bibo drunk is drunk forever, 
For his sober fit comes never, 
And his once is—once for all! ’* 


Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ has an epigram on a 
drinking club, which some clubs not professedly formed for 
drinking might take to themselves without a violation of the 
ninth commandment :— 


‘ The jolly members of a toping club, 
Like pipe-staves are but hooped into a tub, 
And in close confederacy link, 
For nothing else but to hold drink!’ 


Laudibus vini arguitur vinosus, has been rendered : 


‘ Who praises drinking proves him thence 


A sot on his own evidence.’ " 


Other evidence still more direct has been furnished by some 
celebrated topers. If Walter Mapes, an eminent scholar of 
the twelfth century, has not been wrongly considered the 
author of an old drinking song, he was a most unblushing 
vinosus. One verse of the original, and Leigh Hunt’s trans- 
lation, are subjoined;+ but a closer rendering may be 
presented :— 

I propose in a tavern to draw my last sigh, 
With the wine at my mouth, just ready to die, 


That the choirs of good angels, on coming, may ery, 
‘God cast on this toper a merciful eye!’ 


Epigrammatic epitaphs on drunkards are not common. 
Athenzug? gives one concerning a certain Arcadion :— 


‘ This is the monument of that great drinker 
Arcadion ; and his two loving sons, 
Dorcon and Charmylus, have placed it here, 
At this the entrance of his native city ; 
And know, traveller, the man did die 
From drinking strong wine in too large a cup.’ 


On an old Greek dame who loved her drops, strong and often 





* Inebriatur bis Loserus in die ; 
Semel Bibinus: his quis ebriosior ? 
Imo Bibo non fit ebrius semel, 
Non fit, sed est ; et semper illud semel. 


+ Meum est propositum in taberné mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morienti ori ; 
Ut dicunt cum venerint angelorum chori, 
‘Deus sit propitius huic potatori!’ 


‘I propose to end my days—in a tavern drinking ; 
May some Christian hold for me—the wine when I am shrinking ; 
That the cherubims may cry—when they see me sinking, 
‘‘ God be merciful to a soul—of this gentleman’s way of thinking.”’ 


—not 
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—not the last of her race—Leonidas indited in her own tongue 
an epitaph, which in ours runs thus :— 

Maronis lies below—so much she drank 

Her ashes may with those of wine-kegs rank ; 

Above her tomb behold the cup displayed 

To which when living all her dues were paid ; 

Interred, o’er no survivors does she grieve, 

But only for the drink she’s forced to leave. 


The race of Maronis is not yet extinct, but where are the 
inscriptions ? 

The influence of drunkards in increasing intemperance is 
well expressed in the proverb that ‘ Drunkards are the devil’s 
decoy ducks;’ for though what is mis-termed ‘ beastly ’ 
drunkenness is doubtless disgusting, yet men who are ‘ mighty 
to drink wine and strong drink ’—especially if they are men 
of talent and position—exert a powerfully seducive and demo- 
ralising effect on younger persons. : The outward and visible 
signs of drinking, even short of what passes for intemperance, 
have been variously described. ‘ Redness of eyes,’ one of the 
signs noticed by the Wise Man, is not the only colour-sign of 
a tippling habit. ‘Wine,’ says one proverb, ‘makes the 
purse poor to enrich the nose,’ and a modern humorist has 
said that ‘The tippler’s nose blushes at what the mouth is 
condemned to swallow.’ Mr. Jerdan, editor of the old ‘Literary 
Gazette,’ supplies the following—‘To a Pimple on Tom’s 
Nose’ :— 

‘Thrice red that blossom is, alas! 
And thrice red has it been ; 
Red in the grape—red in the glass— 
Red on thy nose ’tis seen. 
Ah! Tom, at that red, red, red blot, 
Thy well-wishers bewail ; 


They say the redness of that spot 
’Tis makes thy poor wife pale.’ 


Akin to this is another epigram, author unknown :— 


‘Whence comes it that on Clara’s face 

The lily only has a place ? 

Is it that the absent rose 

Is gone to paint her husband’s nose?’ 
One of the extinct London comic papers, ‘Diogenes,’ published 
the following :— 

‘Hold, man! forbear, and drink no more, 
The habit on you grows.” 


“Grog grows on me?” “ Yes, and I see 
The blossoms on your nose.”’ 


Excessive loquacity is one of the first and most noticeable 
manifestations of vinous activity, therefore we are not surprised 


at the many references in proverbial literature to the intimate 
connection 
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connection of tippleandtalk. But the want of reserve evinced 
by this volubility is exhibited in other ways; and hence the 
opinion, dating from very ancient times, that under the 
excitement of wine the natural character is disclosed. ‘When 
wine sinks, words swim’ is a maxim at least as old as 
Herodotus ; and we have had handed down both in Greek and 
Latin the sentiment that ‘What the sober man keeps in his 
breast the tippler carries on his tongue.’* General, too, was 
the saying ‘ There is truth in wine.” We find it in Theocritus,+ 
and Ephippus cites as commonly said that ‘ Those who are full 
of wine speak truth.” The same idea passed current in the 
sententious form of owwos xar adyfeaa (‘wine and truth’). 
Otherwise phrased «v ow ahy Beco. (‘in wine is truth’), 
it was adopted by the Romans in the—even to us—familiar 
‘In vino veritas’—a motto with which wine merchants, with 
very equivocal delicacy and tact, garnish their advertisements 
and trade-circulars. Do their customers really take to them- 
selves as a compliment the insinuation that they are not used 
to speak the truth, or avoid hypocrisy, unless under the 
forcing power of wine? Might they not recall what Dr. 
Johnson said when this influence was pleaded in its favour 
by Boswell— Why, sir, that may be an argument for drinking 
if you suppose men in general to be liars. But, sir, I would 
not keep company with a fellow who lies as long as he is sober, 
and whom you must make drunk before you can get a word 
of truth out of him.’ Arcanum demens detegit ebrietas (irra- 
tional drunkenness reveals what is secret) is another Latin 
expression of the same thought. John Owens, a celebrated 
Welsh scholar of the sixteenth century, directed against the 
German love of drinking an epigram, embracing two famous 
proverbs. f 
‘Democritus said, “Truth lies buried low 
Down in a well, whose opening none might know ;” 


But if “Truth’s hid in wine,” as proverbs tell, 
Tl warrant me the Germans find this well.’ 


The comparison of wine to a mirror is a figurative reflection 
of this idea. From the Greeks§ it passed to the Romans, and 





* To ev xapdia vydpovros, ext yAotryns erty TOV peBovvos. —(From 
Plutarch.) “ Quid est in corde sobrii est in ore ebrii.” 
+ Owvos, d frre wat, Aeyerat, Kat adaea.—(Tdyll 20.) 
t Mersum in nescio quo Verum Latitare profundo, 
Democritus nemo quod repiriret, ait ; 


Si ‘ latet in vino Verum,’ ut proverbia dicunt, 
Invenit Verum Teuto, vel inveniet. 


§ Karorzpov edeos xaAxos eort, orvos Se vov.— Brass is a mirror of the 
form, but wine (a mirror) of the mind.’ 
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under the alliterative ‘ vitrum et vinum’ (glass and wine), 
it drew from the Jesuit Bauhasius (a.p. 1620) the follow- 
ing epigram :— 
‘ Glass doth bewray, and even so doth wine; 
This shows the mind, and that the form’s outline ; 


As crystal represents the body’s grace, 
So the mind’s features in men’s cups we trace.’ * 


In English, we have the proverb, ‘What soberness conceals, 
drunkenness reveals.’ More commendatory of the drink 
is ‘Fairchieve (i.e., prosper) good ale—it makes many folks 
speak as they think :’ and more bluntly, ‘ Wine washes off the 
daub.’ The French have a parallel in Vin et confession 
découvrent tout (Wine and confession discover all) ; and they 
also dress it in a homelier shape: ‘ Wine wears no breeches,’ a 
figure which the Spaniards have also employed and enlarged.+ 
The question raised by these proverbs,—whether intoxicating 
drink really discloses the true nature of the men who use it ?7— 
is not to be answered withanunqualified affirmative or negative. 
It, no doubt, often does bring to the surface much that the 
speaker would have suppressed if perfectly sober, and the 
qualities it brings into play may be, in many cases, those to 
which the drinker is prone, or would be prone, but for the 
influences of education and moral principle. But, in order to 
make wine a test of character, it ought to exhibit the man as 
he is in the totality of his mental and moral powers; whereas, 
it obviously exerts an exaggerating effect on the animal 
propensities, while it depresses the discriminating faculty 
(thus liberating the fancy from the control of reason), and 
impairs the soundness of the whole moral nature. By its 
remarkable action also on the will, it seems to disintegrate the 
human being, and turns into an anarchy the kingdom of the 
soul. That this philosophy is also proverbial, is shown by the 
saying ascribed to Publius Syrus—Absentem ladit cum ebrio 
qui litigat (He who quarrels. with a drunkard injures the 
absent) ; quoted by Addison as Qui ebrium ludificat ledit 
absentem (He who makes a fool of a drunkard injures the 
absent.) The Latin writers have handed down the saying 
that ‘Wisdom is overpowered by wine,’ which appears in our 
mother tongue as, ‘When the wine is in, the wit is out.’ 
Another proverb tells us that ‘The drunken man has taken 





* Vitrum proditor, atque vinum est ; 

* Hoc animi speculum, illud oris; 
Quod forme solet esse vitram— 
Hoc animo solet esse yinum. 


t El vino no true bragas ni de puno ni de leno— Wine wears no breeches either 
of woollen or linen,’ 


leave 
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leave of himself,’ and ‘ He that gives himself to wine is not 
his own.’—To be ‘disguised in liquor’ embodies the same 
idea ; and who can forbear to recall the ejaculation of Cassio, 
‘Oh that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains!’ Athenzus, in noticing that the old Greek 
saying, Tpurodes Acyew (to speak from the tripod) states that 
one name given to the tripod was xparnp, or drinking-bowl— 
the meaning being that the speaker did not utter his own 
sentiments ; and he quotes Sthenalus, the poet, as remarking, 
that ‘ wine throws even the prudent into follies ;’* and Hesiod 
teaches that drinking makes even him shameless who ‘ before 
was both discreet and gentle.’+ Hence the saying, ‘ Wine has 
no rudder.’{ Allied to this is the English proverb, ‘ Counsels 
in wine seldom prosper,’ and the significant generalisation, 
‘Wine neither keeps secrets nor fulfils promises.’ Another 
saying, ‘Wine is a turn-coat,’ expresses a sense of the 
deception practised by the bottle; and well would it be if 
those who think they get their liquor cheap, because it is 
given, would take to heart the words, ‘He does not drink 
gratis who pays his reason for the shot.’ Whether this vinous 
possession was a good or evil, was a moot point among the 
ancients. Diphibus, a Greek poet, in apostrophising Bacchus, 
threw his approbation into verse, that may be rendered— 


Oh kindest! wisest to the wise! 

How sweet to my admiring eyes! 
Thou only canst the low elate, 

And dost with smiles stiff souls dilate ; 
By thee inspired the weak are brave, 
And daring grows tke coward slave ! 


But another poet, whom Athenzeus quotes as the Cyrenwan, 
probably Callimachus, takes a different view of this inspiration, 
and images the situation thus :— 
‘Wine’s like the very fire, and penetrates all through a man; 
And as the Libyan sea beat by the hurricane 


Opens its secret depths, so wine lays bare the heart, 
And out of manliest men shakes all their thinking part.’§ 


Centuries before Callimachus sang, the wisdom of Solomon had 
written: ‘Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright 
[signs of fermentation] ; for at the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.” Among the people of An-Man, 





* Owvos kat ppoveovtas es adpporvvas avaBedXet, 
t Ilpu ewv cwdpov te kat nus. 
t Ouvos ovk exetv rydadra. 
§ (Last line.)—Ex S’avépwv mavra etivake vouv. 
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or Cochin-China, another comparison is current, suited to their 
forest experience—‘ As a tiger in a wood, so is wine in a 
man.’* The French say of an intoxicated man—Il est pris de 
vin (he is seized upon by wine) ; and another of their proverbs, 
Bon vin, mawvaise téte (Good wine, bad head) bears a similar 
testimony to the non-paternal despotism of the inebriating 
juice. Addison’s sentiments on this subject are exceedingly 
judicious, and acquire, if possible, additional interest as the 
deliberate convictions of one whose delicate and noble genius 
did not escape the breath of fiery wine :+— 


‘This vice (drunkenness) has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, and 
fortune of the person who is devoted to it. In regard to the mind, it, first of all, 
discovers every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength of reason, may keep 
under and subdue every vice or folly to which he is most inclined ; but wine makes 
every latent seed sprout up in the soul and show itself; it gives fury to the 

assions, and force to those objects which are apt to produce them. Wine 
Sistine indifference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy into madness. It 
often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin. 
It gives bitterness to résentment—it makes vanity insupportable, and displays 
every little spot of the soul in its utmost deformity. Nor does this vice only 
betray the hidden faults of a man, and show them in the most odious colours, but 
often occasions faults to which he is not naturally subject. There is more of turn 
than of truth in a saying of Seneca that drunkenness does not produce but discovers 
faults. Common experience teaches us the contrary. Wine throws a man out of 
himself, and infuses qualities into the mind which she is a stranger to in her sober 
moments, The person you converse with, after the third bottle, is not the same 
person who at first sat down at table with you.’ 


It is not to be wondered at that in the Land of the Morning, 
where men speak in tropes, this rapacious and transforming 
property of intoxicants should have been figuratively 
described as a serpent, a tiger, &c. As other examples, 
we have the Hebrew sage affirming that ‘ Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise.’ Therefore kings and princes are forbidden by him 
to use that which may cause them to pervert the judgment of 
the afflicted. The Arabs affirm that ‘ Wine is the mother of 
evils; and the Turks circulate the aphorism that ‘ Every 
berry of the vine contains a devil.’ This proverb, however, 
wrongs the vine; and the Turks have not, in this respect, 
followed their prophet Mohammed, who taught that in the 
juice of the grape there is nourishment, and also (after 
fermentation) that which is hurtful. The bold apostrophe of 
Cassio—‘ Oh thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no 
name to be known by, let us call thee—devil!’ has found an 
echo in the experience of many who have sought heaven in 





* For the satisfaction of readers more learned than the writer, the original 
Cochin-Chinese is subjoined—Zw’u nhdp tdm nhwho n’hap. 
+ The ‘Spectator.’ No. 569. July 19, 1714. 
the 
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the flowing bowl, and realised Tartarean woes. Bishop Hall 
has quaintly said of wine, ‘He that receives that traitor 
within his gates, shall too late complain of surprisal.’ 

Drink and drinking having had so much to do with the 
customs and manners of mankind, the association has left 
proverbial traces behind it. ‘Drink and hold fast to the 
dagger-head ’ is a relic of times when pledging was done with 
precautions necessary to ensure personal safety; and to the 
feeling of insecurity induced when simultaneous pledging was 
refused we may refer,the saying: ‘Knock under the board 
him who refuses to drink his cup.’ Hence also the proverb 
‘There’s no deceit in a brimmer.’ ‘A peg too low’ points to 
the period when pegs were inserted in large goblets, and 
every drinker was required to take at a draught the quantity 
between two pegs; and as he who had drunk ‘a peg too low’ 
had exceeded his quantum, the effect of an overdose was so 
frequently seen as to render the saying a euphemism for 
intoxication. Drinking to pegs became, indeed, a direct 
provocative to intemperance, when the penalty of drinking 
below one peg was made to consist in drinking to the next, 
and so on in succession, till pegs and liquor were lost to view. 
‘To make a pearl on your nail’ was another proverb derived 
from the custom of draining the cup till only sufficient 
remained to form a pearl on the drinker’s thumb-nail ; while 
inability to effect this feat was punished by fresh draughts. 
‘You must drink as much after an egg as an ox,’ draws 
a line from Ray by way of protest, ‘This is a fond and 
ungrounded old saying.’ ‘Drink in winter for cold, and in 
summer for heat,’ is equivalent to a general permission to 
drink anytime and anywhere; while ‘Old friends and old 
wine are best,’ is evidence of a taste that has descended to 
modern times. ‘ He was hung that left his drink behind him,’ 
has a drift impossible to mistake ; though it is said to have 
originated in a singular and probably solitary fact — viz., 
that a man going to execution refused to conform to the 
custom of stopping to drink at an alehouse on the way, and, 
owing to the want of the delay this stoppage would have 
caused, was hung, just before a reprieve arrived at the 
gallows. ‘Good wine needs no bush,’ is a famous proverb 
which is not always, perhaps, correctly understood, the sense 
not being that good wine needs no concealment, but that it 
needs no sign or recommendation. It appears in Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish.* The ivy being sacred to 





* Latin—Vino vendibili hederd suspensd nihil est opus. French—A bon vin il ne 
faut point d’enseigne. Italian —Al buon vino non bisogna frasca. Spanish—El vino 
gua as bueno no ha menester pregonero. 


Bacchus, 
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Bacchus, sprigs of the plant were employed to distinguish 
wine-shops from others; and the proverb may be taken to 
signify that a house where ‘good wine’ could be procured 
might dispense with the accustomed sign. The saying that 
* God deprives him of his bread who likes not his drink,’ has 
a portentous sound, but may have sprung from the old conceit 
that a distaste for liquor was an evidence of fast-failing health. 
Great and marvellous, indeed, was the confidence of our 
ancestors in the virtues of ‘good drink.’ They could say 
that ‘Good ale is meat, drink, and cloth’ (to which a sober 
abstainer might add, ‘and poor is the quality of each’), and, 
unconscious of the latent sarcasm in the last line of the verse, 
they sang with tremendous warmth— 


‘He that buys land buys many stones; 
He that buys flesh buys many bones ; 
He that buys eggs buys many shells— 
He that buys good ale buys nothing else.’ 


When the consequences of bibbing could not be denied, they 
were quietly set aside, as in the proverb, ‘Drink wine and 
have the gout; drink no wine and have the gout too.” But 
Ray is down upon the sophists with his rod : ‘ With this saying 
intemperate persons who have, or fear, the gout, encourage 


themselves to proceed in drinking wine notwithstanding.’ 
‘Wine in the bottle does not quench thirst’ is of Italian 
origin, and may stand as a protest against stinginess in per- 
forming the rites of hospitality. ‘Temperance is the best 
physic’ enounces a great physiologic fact; and ‘ Drinking draws 
a bill on health that must be renewed’ is a mercantile manner 
of calling out ‘ Drinkers, beware!’ The French have a saying, 
* Apres bon vin, bon cheval’ (‘ After good wine, good horse’), 
which conveys an intimation that after drinking a rider makes 
his horse to go the faster—in other words, that drinking 
encourages boldness; but another proverb, ‘ Jl vaut mieux 
sentir le vin que le boire’ (‘It answers better to smell wine 
than to drink it’) conveys a different economical and pru- 
dential lesson. 
Anacreon’s well-known plea for wine-drinking, addressed 

to his companions, if not an epigram, is epigrammatic :— 

The dark earth drinks—Jove wills it so; 

Trees drink the earth in which they grow ; 

The sea, that drinks the rushing streams, 

Is drunk by Sol’s absorbing beams ; 

While from his golden vital urn 

The silvery moon drinks in her turn. 


Then, friends of mine, say, why refuse 
To let me drink whene’er I choose? 


To this special pleading his companions might have rejoined : 
*Twould 
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’T would please us much, O friend of ours, 
To see you drink like nature’s powers ; 
They drink—for they must drink or die, 
But when they drink no wine is nigh ; 
And when you only drink to live, 
Content with draughts the muses give, 
Not for a moment we’ll refuse 

To let you drink whene’er you choose.* 


We may yoke with this the Medieval lines giving reasons for 
drinking, of which Dr. Henry Aldrich, the celebrated Dean 
of Christchurch, gave a lively version :— 


‘There are, if I do rightly think, 
Five reasons why a man may drink ; 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest you should be by and by,— 
Or any other reason why.’t 


But neither ancients nor moderns could forbear to see that 
there was something dangerous about the darling of their 
hearts. Some of the Greek poets tried to meet the difficulty 
by recommending the sweet wines that could hardly intoxicate 
however much was taken of them ; and others advised copious 
admixtures of water. Unmixed wine, called by the Greeks 
axparov, and by the Romans merum, was seldom drunk in 
Greece except by debauchees ; and one writer premising that 
wine holds a place equal to that of fire, warns his readers that 
if they use it unmixed they will receive it in a burning state. 
Mnesitheus, while urging moderation, does it in the form of 
a liberal infusion of water. This, he says, brings cheerfulness 
(evOupsav pepe); half-and-half, he adds, brings derangement 
(uavav); while unmixed wine (axparov) is nothing short of 
a paralysis of the members (rapaAynow tov copatov). Bacchus 
well mixed, and only then, can be a physician, and entitled, 
according to the Pythian oracle, to be universally styled 
‘A healer’ If Mnesitheus deemed that simply fer- 
mented grape-juice should be well-watered to render it safe 
and wholesome, what would he say of English wines well 





* The author of the ‘Burnish Family’ has supplied a sprightly coup de grace to 
Anacreon’s plea:— 
‘Yes, heathen bard! yet wisdom says 

The lesson this has taught her 

Is that the earth, the trees, and sun 

Drink nothing else but water.’ 
How would the bard of Teos have taken this rebuff from a woman’s hand? The 
same guietus could be given to Antiphanes, who urges that where the ‘sacred river’ 
does not flow the trees die without waiting for the woodman’s axe. Why not drink, 
then, as do the noble trees, of the sacred river ? 


t ‘Si bene commemini cause sunt quinque bibendi, 
Hospitis adventus, preesens sitis atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut queelibet altera causa.’ 
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mixed with brandy? Verily the old Greeks, pagans though 
they were, rise up in judgment to condemn us. Counsels to 
caution in the use of intoxicants have a place in our proverbs : 
‘ Kat at pleasure, drink by measure,’ is one which is also current 
in France and Italy.* ‘Drink in the morning staring, then 
all the day be sparing,’ is good advice to those who will drink, 
unless they liberally interpret the matinal permission, remem- 
bering the distich— 


‘Our fathers, who were wondrous wise, 
Did wash their throats before they washed their eyes.’ 


But if ‘ A drunken night makes a cloudy morning,’ might it 
not be well to forbear morning draughts? ‘ Yes,’ rejoins the 
seasoned-drinker, ‘if it were not for the old saw about taking 
as a cure “a hair of the dog that has bit us.’’ That misery 
and ruin follow hard on the heels of deep drinking is a truth 
engraven in proverbs and epigrams not afew. ‘ Ever drunk, 
ever dry,’ tells how the throat remonstrates ; and the distich 


‘ He that drinks and is not dry, 
He'll want money as well as I,’ 


carries with it the moral proclaimed by Solomon—‘ He that 
loveth wine shall not be rich,’ and ‘the glutton and the 
drunkard shall come to poverty.’ One of the Leonine epigrams 
of the Middle Ages is to this effect— 


‘Once I was rich, but now haven’t a stitch, 
The causes three—dice, wine, harlotry.’t 


The Muses in Greek mythology were thorough water-nymphs, 
and though to Bacchus was ascribed a divine lineage, the 
"aetna ‘If you make Bacchus your guide, Apollo will not 

eep you company,’ is an intimation of the danger that the 
lovers of the fine arts incur by a close acquaintance with the 
wine-cup. Of moral loss and wretchedness, we are reminded 
by ‘ Men disordered with wine are left to the government of 
the devil,’ and ‘Wine smiles in the cup, but stings in the 
conscience’ — recalling the saying of Dr. Johnson, that 
‘doubtless the worm of the still is the worm that never dies.’ 
Drinking-shops are not commended by the assurance that 
‘ Mirth in the public-house turns sour by the fireside.” The 
wit spoke epigrammatically when he defined a tavern as ‘a 
place where madness was sold by the measure;’ and Mr. 





* The French say—Pain tant qv il dure, vin & mesure. The Italians—Pan 
mantre dura, ma vin a mangura. 


+ Dives eram dudum—fecerent me tria nudum; Alea, vina, Venus—per que 
sum factus egenus. 


Warren 
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Warren uttered what deserves to become a proverb when he 
said that ‘The public-house is the half-way house to the 
hulks” Some ‘ Lines on a stone jar’ (but not empty) offer a 
condensed argument on the temperance question :— 


‘ Here only by a cork controlled, 
And slender wall of earthen mould, 
In all the pomp of death, repose 
The seeds of many a bloody nose ; 
The stammering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
The fist for fighting nothing loath ; 
The giddy thought on mischief bent ; 
The midnight hour in riot spent ; 
The passions which no word can tame ; 
That burst like sulphur into flame ; 
The nose carbuncled, glowing red, 
The blackened eye, the broken head; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murdering, maiming, and dispute ; 
Assault that innocence assails ; 
The images of gloomy jails ; 
All these within this jar appear, 
And Jack the \gpgman in the rear.’ 


This description might have been suggested by a short 
dialogue written by Epicharmus, where A. says that sacrifice 
leads to feasting, and feasting to drinking (oss). 3B. 
exclaims, ‘That’s jolly to me!’ But A. continues: ‘ Drinking 
leads to revelry (xwpos), it to riot (@vava), it to prosecution 
(Sixn), it to condemnation (xaradiy), it to chains (zedaz), 
to wasting (o¢axeAos), and damage ({nuia).’? To this topic 
belong a class of proverbs with one sentiment variously 
expressed. ‘ Bacchus has drowned more than Neptune,’ 
smacks of classic times; but of Teutonic stock are ‘ More 
are drowned in beer and wine than in water,’ and still more 
vividly, ‘The wine-cup has drowned more than the ocean!’ 
Archbishop Trench, in his work on ‘ Proverbs,’ remarks— 
‘We are struck with the smallness of the cup as set against 
the vastness of the ocean, while yet so many more deaths are 
ascribed to that than to this; and further, with the fact that 
literally none are, and none could be, drowned in the former 
(the cup), while multitudes perish in the latter (the ocean).’ 
‘ Better anything than be married to a sponge,’ is a sentiment 
myriads of wives have bitterly felt. Butler, in his poem on 
‘Drunkenness,’ pictures some of the consequences of this 
form of ‘sponging !’— 

‘Man with raging drink inflamed 

Is far more savage and untamed— 

Supplies his loss of wit and sense 

With barbarousness and insolence; 


Believes himself the less he’s able, 
The more heroic and formidable ; 
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Lays by his reason in his bowls 

As Turks are said to do their souls, 
Until it has so often been 

Shut out of its lodgings and let in, 
At length it never can attain 

To find the right way back again.’ 


The master-hand of the Jewish king has drawn the portrait 
and downward destiny of the inebriate :— 


‘Who hath woe? who hath sorrows? who hath contentions? who hath bab- 
blings ? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed wine. . . Thine eyes shall behold 
strange women, and thine heart shall utter perverse things. Yea, thou shalt be as 
he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast. They have stricken me, thou shalt say, and I was not sick; they have 
beaten me, and I felt it not; when shall I awake? I will seek it yet again.’ 


The reclamation of the intemperate is difficult, and before the 
institution of temperance societies seldom known. One of the 
Greek poets, Clearchus, has expref&ed the fancy that if the 
results of drinking could be experienced beforehand, the habit 
would be abandoned :— 


If to those tippling every day 

It chanced that they must cost prepay, 

So that their heads should throb and ache 
Before their mouths the draught could take, 
Tis sure not one of us again 

Would try the fiery cup to drain. 

Now, as things go, we drink at first 

The cup that sweetly soothes our thirst, 
Until, by suffering taught, we find 

We've left the pleasure far behind! 


Considering that Father Adam was the first of water- 
drinkers, and that, in remembrance of his habit, the aqueous 
fluid has received the name of ‘ Adam’s ale,’ some of the 
language used towards his water-drinking descendants savours 
of filial disrespect. Pindar, it is true, begins his first ode with 
the declaration Apistov pev twp (Water truly is best), but 
Pindar was not always self-consistent, and the bacchanalian 
bards of Greece were not slow to institute comparisons not 
favourable to the pure,beverage and its admirers. It was 
enough for one old Greek to keep sober at feasts when all 
others were drunk, to bring upon himself the taunt that he got 
drunk when alone by himself. This was equivalent to the 
modern charge that abstainers drink ‘on the sly” An 
epigram upon Cratinus, a dissolute Athenian writer, bids us 
know :— 
otis 
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“’Tis wine’s the grand steed of the charming bard, 
Plain water can yield nothing good ;— 
So Cratinus said when he smelt very hard 
Of wine not in skin but in wood.’* 


On this epigram another has been founded :— 


Said Cratinus, the old Greek sot, 

No water-drinker is a poet ; 

But Cratinus a prophet was nof, 

And Waller, Milton, Cowper show it. 


Horace, a greater authority than Cratinus, has repeated his 
opinion,t but Milton, a greater than Horace, though admit- 
ting that wine may inspire the lyric poet, adds :— 


‘ But they, who demigods and heroes praise, 
And feats performed in Jove’s more youthful days, 
Who now the counsels of high heaven explore, 
Now shades that echo the Cerberean roar— 
Simply let these like him of Samos live, 
Let herbs to them a bloodless banquet give ; 
In beechen goblets let their bev’ rage shine, 
Cool from the crystal spring, their sober wine ! 
Their youth should pass in innocence, secure 
From stain licentious, and in manners pure; 
Pure as the priest when robed in white he stands, 
The fresh lustrations ready in his hands.’ t 


The Italians have a proverb—‘ A glass of water is some- 
times worth more than a ton of wine,’ and in southern 
countries that contempt for water which is so common 
elsewhere is never seen except among the votaries of Bacchus. 
There, ‘a cup of cold water’ is a gift deriving its gratefulness 
not only from the goodness of the motive, but also from the 
value of the offering. In ‘A sober man and a soft answer,’ 
we have an appreciation of the connection between coolness of 
blood and sweetness of temper, while the Shaksperian 
reference to ‘Honest water, too weak to be a sinner,’ 





* The original is, that ‘Cratinus smelt not of one wine-skin (bottle), but of a 
whole wine-cask.’ No wonder that, so perfumed, he should have thought water- 
drinking an insipid operation. 


t Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possint, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. 
No songs can please to-day, or future honours gain, 
Which ever are produced by water-drinkers’ brain. 


} This is from Cowper's translation of the Elegia Sexta. The lines in italics 
are the rendering of the following :— 


Stet prope fagineo pellucida lympha catillo, 
Sobriaque é puro pocula fonte bibat. 


Literally—‘ Let the transparent fluid stand near him in a little beechen bowl, and 
let him drink sober cups from a pure fountain.’ 
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harmonises with the saying, probably older than Shakspere, 
that ‘ Water-drinking makes no man sick or in debt.’ 

The miracle at Cana has been commemorated in a noted 
epigram, frequently misquoted or curtailed. Doubt rested 
upon its authorship till it was traced to the ‘ Epigrammatica 
Sacra’ of Richard Crashaw.* Aaron Hill furnished a para- 
phrase rather than a translation of the original :— 


‘When Christ, at Cana’s feast, by power divine 
Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine, 
“See,” cried they, while in reddening tide it gushed, 
“The bashful stream has seen its lord and blushed! ”’’ 


A more literal version would be— 


Whence the strange purple this pale water shows? 
What rose so fresh has touched it till it glows? 

A Power Divine, ye guests, discern; be hushed— 
The modest maid has seen her God and blushed! 


This miracle is a sort of stock-argument with some against the 
Temperance Reform, but, if the explanation of St. Augustine 
be accepted, that it consisted in the sudden effectuation of 
that change of water into wine which is gradually produced in 
the vine every year,t the temperance reformer remains master 
of the field. As the miracle was performed to show forth the 
Redeemer’s glory, this manner of understanding it is consistent 
with the design of the holy Wonder-worker, and avoids all 
the difficulties of a moral nature attending an opposite 
explication. Above all, it should never be lost sight of that 
the glory of the Saviour in unbroken alliance with the 
elevation of mankind is the greatest object of the Christian’s 
life; and no custom, however fashionable, and no habit, 
however agreeable, which cannot be shown to accord with that 
supreme aim and end, should receive toleration at his hands. 
Whether the use or disuse of intoxicating liquors would 
be the more conducive to that twofold result is, therefore, the 
question which no Christian is permitted to neglect; but 
every one is under obligation to settle it for himself by the 
most impartial and assiduous investigation. 





* Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymphis ? 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ? 
Numen, convive !—presens, cognoscite, numen, 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 


+ ‘Ipse enim fecit vinum illo die in nuptiis in sex illis hydriis quas impleri 
aqua precipit qui omni anno facit hoc in vitibus.’—Tractus in Evang. Joannis. 
c.2. ‘For he made wine on that marriage day in the six water-pots which he 
ordered to be filled with water—he who makes it in the vines every year.’ 
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Arr. II.—THE CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
COMMISSION. 


1. Report of the Capital Punishment Commission. 1866. 


2. The Law on its Trial, or Personal Recollections of the Death 
Penalty, and its Opponents. By Alfred H. Dymond. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett. 1865. 


3. Capital Punishment, based on Mittermair’s ‘Todestrafe.’ 
Edited by John Macrae Moir, M.A. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1865. 


4, Report of the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. 1865. 


5. The Substitute for Capital Punishment. By Frederic Hill, 
Esq. London. 1866. 


6. Private Executions. By Humphrey W. Woolrych, Serjeant- 
at-Law. 1866. 


7. Analysis and Review of the Blue Book of the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment. Reprinted from the 
‘Social Science Review.’ May and June, 1866. 


d appointment of a Royal Commission to Inquire into 
Capital Punishment was a virtual surrender on the part 
of the Government of the whole question. Up to that time 
Sir George Grey had always held that the punishment of 
death must be retained for the crime of murder, and he 
uniformly rejected all proposals for inquiry. In the debate 
on the 4th May, 1864, he took the same ground, but conceded 
that there were reasons for inquiring whether an improvement 
could not be effected in the administration of the law, and he 
acceded to the motion to recommend to Her Majesty the 
appointment of a Commission. The appointment was made 
on the 8th July, 1864, and the report was published in 
January, 1866. The evidence by which it is accompanied is 
most instructive and important. The public generally have, 
and not without reason, a distrust of Parliamentary reports ; 
such reports are sometimes one-sided, and the examinations 
very often stifle as much information as they elicit. The 
majority of blue books may be regarded as so many monu- 
ments of great industry, but they become at the same time 
mausoleums of the facts and evidence which that industry has 


accumulated. 
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accumulated. In the case of the report before us no such 
complaint can be made. The Commission was chosen with 
fairness, and the advocates of the abolition of death punish- 
ment were fully represented upon it. The inquiry was con- 
ducted with strict impartiality, and the evidence embodies all 
the arguments by which each side of the question is sustained. 
The volume may be consulted with advantage by all who are 
conducting inquiries as to the social and political progress of 
the British people. The Commission sat sixteen days and 
examined thirty witnesses, among whom were seven who had 
been, or, at the time of giving evidence, were judges. There 
were two Secretaries of State, seven gentlemen connected 
with prisons, and the others were persons who had given the 
subject special consideration, including the honorary secretary 
and the acting secretary of the Anti-Capital Punishment 
Society, Mr. Thomas Beggs and Mr. William Tallack. 

The best proof of the efficiency of the Commission is 
afforded by the care with which the evidence was conducted. 
Many of the questions indicated the presence of greater 
knowledge on the part of those who put them than seemed to 
be possessed by those to whom they were addressed. A 
desire was manifested throughout to obtain facts and opinions 
upon all parts of the subject, and also to confine the inquiry 
within legitimate limits, and to check all divergence into the 
metaphysical or speculative. The report is, therefore, all the 
more valuable, as it is founded upon carefully and impartially 
collected evidence. The recommendations of the report are 
as follow :— 


‘1. That the punishment of death be retained for all murders deliberately 


scenes with express malice aforethought, such malice to be found as a fact by 
e jury. 

‘2. That the punishment of death be also retained for all murders committed in, 
or with a view to, the perpetration, or attempt at perpetration of any of the 
following felonies :—Murder, arson, rape, burglary, robbery, or piracy. 

‘3. That in all other cases of murder the pe ar be penal servitude for life, 
or for any period not less than seven years, at the discretion of the Court.’* 


The Commission have adopted the plan recognised in several 
of the United States of America, of dividing murders into 
those of the first and second degree, rather than make the 
attempt at any new classification of homicides. In the case of 
infanticide, they recommend that it should be removed from 
the murder list altogether ; and, without stating the term of 
punishment, they propose penal servitude or imprisonment, at 
the discretion of the Court, where mortal injury is inflicted 





* Report: page 50. 
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during birth, or within seven days afterwards. They recom- 
mend also that the power of recording sentence of death 
should be restored to the judges; and, further, ‘that the 
sentence should be carried out within the precincts of the 
prison, under such regulations as may be considered necessary 
to prevent abuse, and satisfy the public mind that the law has 
been complied with.’ 

These are the principal recommendations of the report, and 
it was signed by all the commissioners; but the following 
recommendation is appended :— 


‘The undersigned members of your Majesty’s Commission are of opinion that 
capital punishment might safely, and with advantage, be at once abolished. 
Signed by Stephen Lushington, John Bright, Charles Neate, and William Ewart.’* 


There is also a declaration made by Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 
giving in his adhesion to that prepared and signed by Mr. 
Ewart, as a matter of principle, but expressing his ‘ doubts 
whether public opinion in this country is ripe for such a 
change ;’ and there are five dissentients to the resolution re- 
specting private executions, namely, Stephen Lushington, 
William Ewart, Charles Neate, J. Moncrief, and John Bright. 
These particulars possess an historical importance, and, having 
given them, we may now proceed to consider some of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Commission. 

It is satisfactory to find that the question has been narrowed 
down to a well-defined and practical issue. Many years have 
not passed away since the discussion was embarrassed by 
theological disquisitions on certain texts of Scripture, and we 
were carried back to an ancient, peculiar, and exceptional 
jurisprudence to find an authority in defence of the gibbet. 
The Commission evidently held it to be no part of their 
duty to go into this argument. They had a single eye to 
utility, to that which was best; they have sought, in fact, 
to discover that principle which would be the most calculated 
to surround human life with feelings of reverence and respect. 
The idea of retaliation, of expiation, of punishing the offender 
because he deserves punishment, which was so strongly infused 
in the spirit of ancient law, is relinquished by all jurists and 
writers on criminal jurisprudence in modern times. It is now 
seen that all punishment is an evil, and that it can only be justi- 
fied on two grounds—the protection of society and the reforma- 
tion of the offender. It is necessary to discuss the rationale of 
punishment, in order to legislate properly, as to the treatment 
of crime, and from the time of Beccaria to the present a slow 





* Report: page 51, 
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but sure progress has been making. The report before us is 
a sign of that progress. We observe that both parties have 
yielded something in the argument which brings them nearer 
together, without involving any compromise of principle on 
either side. Some of the ablest advocates of abolition 
acknowledge the right of society to take the life of the criminal 
if by that means the lives of the community can be rendered 
more secure, while those who contend for the retention of 
the capital penalty, admit, with Sir George Grey, that there 
is no obligation to inflict it if society be as safe without it. 
The language of Sir George some years ago was this :—‘ I 
agree that if the State is as safe without the punishment of 
death as with it, then it has no right to inflict it.’ This is, 
indeed, the one main issue to which the question is reduced ; 
and as the expediency of retaining capital punishment 
depends upon the deterrent influence of the extreme penalty, 
it is to that part of the subject we propose to devote the 
remainder of our observations. 

Before we ,enter upon this, however, there are a few pre- 
liminary observations we feel constrained’ to make, and we 
have also an act of justice to render. The change in public 
opinion, as to the efficacy of death punishment, has been a 
marked anda rapid one. Much is due to the labours of the 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, which has 
numbered among its committee some of the most distinguished 
philanthropists of the present century, many of whom have 
gone to their reward, and others whose labours still bless this 
generation. From the latter it will not be considered 
invidious to select the names of Stephen Lushington and 
his younger, but equally zealous, associate, William Ewart. 
The society, under the auspices of such men, has pursued 
a quiet, unostentatious, but highly useful career; and the 
attention which the Commission paid to the suggestions of the 
officers of the society, shews that its labours have been fully 
appreciated even by those who do not adopt its principles. A 
very few years have elapsed since men in high places did not 
think it unbecoming to sneer at the humanitarians, who, it 
was said, felt so much sympathy for the murderer. The laugh 
of derision has passed away. This is the history of all 
movements which aim at reform and improvement. ‘The first 
earnest advocate has to encounter the flippant and super- 
cilious condemnation, the bitter taunt and the idle jest. The 
time comes when reflecting and sedate men take up the 
despised doctrines, place them upon a fair platfrom, and by 
paying respect and homage to them, ultimately obtain the 
meed of public sanction and support. This is one of the 

encouragements 
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encouragements of the reformer, the promise which beckons 
him on, and which inspires him with hope in the hour of 
weariness and misgiving. 
But events are the stern instructors of mankind, and those 
have worked favourably for the cause of abolition. ‘The 
present century dawned upon a state of society which no 
description would enable the mind to realise. Our criminal 
code was emphatically a code of blood. Men, women, and 
even children, were hung for offences which in this day are 
considered as being adequately punished by a few years’, and 
even by a few weeks’ imprisonment. In the newspapers, at 
the beginning of the century, we find many cases like the fol- 
lowing, which is taken from the‘Annual Register’ of 1803, page 
421 :—‘ 11th October: Martha Chapel, of Ackworth, near 
Pontefract, in Yorkshire, ayoung girl of onlynineteenyears old, 
was executed at. York, pursuant to her sentence, for the murder 
of her bastard female child. She acknowledged the justice of 
her sentence.’ When we look at the circumstances, as de- 
tailed by the prosecution, the offence, grievous as it was, was 
light when compared with some which are now brought before 
our criminal courts, which are punished by short terms of 
imprisonment, and which even in some cases fail to secure a 
conviction. Infanticide is still a capital offence, but no execu- 
tion has taken place since that of Rebecca Smith, in 1849, and 
now that the wretched woman, Charlotte Winsor, has been 
reprieved, it is extremely probable that no execution for child 
murder will ever take place again. Offences against property 
were visited with a like severity, men and women having been 
executed in great numbers for stealing to the value of forty 
shillings from a dwelling-house. ‘The procedure of our courts 
was one of indecent haste, and trials involving life. or death 
were often hurried through in less than ten minutes. Not- 
withstanding this rigour, visiting almost every offence with 
death, crimes of all kinds increased. Appeals were made, 
both in Parliament and without, against a system so merciless 
and indiscriminating, against a severity which defeated its 
purpose, and encouraged crime by the hope of impunity that 
it created ; but these appeals were made in vain, until it was 
shown that the safety of society was threatened. It wag 
proved by irrefragable testimony that the most adroit and the 
worst class of criminals escaped, and that the chances of 
escape were so many as to tempt the idle, the dishonest, and 
the desperate into a‘career of crime of which they calculated 
the hazard with much the same feeling as the men who yield 
to the fascination of the gaming table. The system broke 
down by its own weight. Injured parties would not prose- 
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cute, juries would not convict, and even the judges would 
assent to distortions and suppressions of evidence in order to 
save the culprit from a verdict that would bring with it the 
extreme penalty of the law. A common mode of evading 
such a verdict was that of pronouncing the value of the pro- 
perty at less than forty shillings. There was a strange 
anomaly in the classification of offences. It was punishable 
by death to steal to the value of one shilling from the person, 
while theft from a shop required the property stolen to be of 
the value of five shillings, and if from a dwelling-house forty 
shillings. The juries had to fix a value to suit the case. 
Thus in the case of a bank-note for £50, if stolen from the 
person, it would be of the declared value of tenpence ; if from 
a shop it would be 4s. 10d., and if from a dwelling-house 39s. 
In the case of Martha Walmsley, indicted for stealing to the 
value of £3. 10s., the Court said to the prosecutor, ‘If you 
can fix the value under 40s. you will save the prisoner’s life.’ 
Henry Grinling, the prosecutor, replied, ‘God forbid that I 
should take her life. I will value them at 8s.’ The verdict 
was guilty, 8s. It must be remembered that the juries had a 
difficult task to perform; they had to convict a felon, and to 
save his life, and where an evasion of this sort was not prac- 
ticable, they would often persist in a verdict of not guilty, and 
in many cases this was done with the tacit acquiescence of 
the Court. Mr. Dymond, in his work, ‘The Law upon its 
Trial,’ page 37, relates an instance in a case of forgery. Mr. 
Henry Sparkes, a member of a banking firm at Exeter, was 
required to give evidence of the forgery of a note. He 
crushed it between his hands and swallowed it, thus destroying 
the only proof of the crime. Mr. Sparkes was a coadjutor of 
the late John Thomas Barry in his life-long efforts to repeal 
capital punishments. 

Similar examples might be cited of great sacrifices having 
been made by individuals in consequence pf their great 
aversion from taking life, and they show ina marked manner 
the dreadful shifts to which men were reduced under the 
rigours of a fierce and sanguinary jurisprudence. Such was 
the state of the law when Sir Samuel Romilly, in 1808, brought 
in his Bill for the Repeal of Capital Punishment in certain Cases, 
thus opening really the first attack upon the old vindictive 
system. In that year he moved for leave to bring in bills 
for the abolition of death punishments for the following 
offences :—1. Stealing to the value of 5s. in shops and. ware- 
houses. 2. Stealing to the value of 40s. in a dwelling-house. 
3. Stealing to the value of 40s. in navigable rivers. Theso 
bills were rejected, but in the next session he brought them 
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forward again, and he carried the last one, but the two first 
were rejected. All these bills were opposed by the law lords, 
and most vehemently by Lords Eldon, Liverpool, and Ellen- 
borough. The latter used the following language :—‘ These 
bills want to alter laws which a century had proved to be 
necessary, and which were to be overturned by speculation 
and modern philosophy. * * * * He trusted that laws 
which a century had proved to be beneficial would not be 
changed for the illusory opinions of speculatists.? This was 
mild language in comparison with some uttered on the 
occasion, and a similar opposition was offered to the efforts 
of Sir James Macintosh, Sir Fowell Buxton, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord John Russell. The statement made by Mr. John 
Bright in the last debate in the House of Commons is 
emphatically true, that every amelioration of the criminal 
code in this country has been carried in the face of the 
opposition of the judges. 

We are reminded of this history by what has taken place in 
late years in respect to cases of murder, the only offence for 
which capital punishment is virtually retained. In a majority 
of cases it is difficult to obtain convictions, and in other cases 
it is almost impossible for the Home Office to carry out the 
execution of the law, so great is the amount of pressure from 
without brought to bear upon it. Lord Palmerston said once 
in the House of Commons— 


‘In matters regarding life and liberty, I am sorry to say, that benevolent indi- 
viduals have very little conscience at all. You may depend upon it that I have 
had too much experience of the truth of what I say. I get applications signed by 
great numbers of most respectable persons in favour of individuals with regard to 
whose guilt there can be no possible doubt, or no doubt that they have committed 
the most atrocious crimes; that is a matter of every-day occurrence. Not long 
ago a member of the Society of Friends actually tried to bribe a witness to absent 
himself from the trial, in order to screen the prisoner from punishment, of whoso 
guilt no human being could doubt.’* 


This was uttered when Lord Palmerston was at the Home 
Office, and is in accordance with the experience of every 
gentleman who has filled the office he then held. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry says} :— 


‘ Juries seize hold of every opportunity, however slight, to prevent a violation of 
their conscientious feelmg against capital punishment. It has frequently occurred 
that a jury have said to ajudge, “Can we find a verdict of manslaughter in this 
case?” The judge has said, “ No, you cannot.” And rather than finda verdict of 
guilty of murder, they have acquitted the prisoner altogether, although in their 
own minds they must have been satisfied that he was a criminal, but not to a high 
degree—at all events, not to the degree which they thought amounted to murder.’ 





* Report: Mr. Beggs’s evidence, 2360. 
¢ Report: 2499, 
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The same witness had previously said* :— 


‘It is a common observation in our own profession that there is nothing more 
difficult than to obtain a verdict of guilty from a jury in a case of circumstantial 
evidence, where the charge is murder.’ 


All these things tend to give uncertainty to the punishment 
and increase the chances of escape. In several instances 
there has occurred lately what the public have regarded as a 
miscarriage of justice. The Secretary of State, who is only 
the administrator of the law, seems to be looked upon by 
those who pour in upon him petitions and memorials in par- 
ticular cases, and who add to these very often the importuni- 
ties of personal appeal, as if he were the judge or the 
lawgiver. The pardoning power, which it is always so difficult 
to exercise with discretion and firmness, rests almost entirely 
with the Home Office, and this encourages applications, and 
induces the opinion that what has been done in one case can 
be, or ought to be, done in all. It would be unjust to bo 
severely critical under circumstances where more than human 
ability would be required to hold the balance fairly, and to. 
properly blend justice with mercy; but many of the recent 
cases where respites have been granted, and where executions 
have been enforced, would seem to have been governed by 
caprice or weakness, and have shaken the public confidence: 
in the law itself. This is the last stage before the punishment 
gives way. It becomes inoperative because the public will 
not allow it to be inflicted. In Smethurst’s case the sentence 
was passed, but the public mind was not satisfied, and the 
sentence was reversed ; in fact, the case was tried again in the 
public press, anda verdict of not proven returned by the 
public. It ended in an arrest of judgment and an ultimate 
acquittal. The responsibility was a very solemn one, for either 
a very guilty man escaped, or there was imminent danger of 
an innocent man being executed; and a man in a humble 
position in life, and without friends, could not have employed 
the means which secured the acquittal. Then came the case of 
Jessie Maclaclan. No one among those who interested them- 
selves so much to save her life had any confidence in her 
innocence ; all felt, however, that there was some reasonable 
doubt of her guilt. Then came the case of Wright, who was 
executed in opposition to strong, energetic, and even influ- 
ential efforts in his behalf. About the same time there occurred 
the reprieves of Townley and Hall. These cases, with others 
less marked by distinctive features, created an impression 
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among the poor that the law favoured the richer classes, and 
this feeling has had the effect no doubt of hastening the 
inquiry, the results of which we are now discussing. 

It is observable that all the judges who have been examined, 
as well as those who have sent in written testimonies, are in 
favour of retaining the capital penalty. Lord Cranworth 
says :— 


‘2. My views are decidedly that it would be impossible to dispense with it (the 
capital penalty) in cases of murder. Nobody can tell till the experiment has been 
tried whether an inferior punishment might or might not be sufficiently deterring, 
but my belief is that it would not be.’ 


Sir George Bramwell says :— 


131. I should certainly think it advisable to retain capital punishment for 
anurder.’ 


Sir Samuel Martin says :— 


‘245. I have thought a good deal upon the matter since I received a letter from 
the secretary of this Commission, and Iam myself satisfied, as I stated in the letter 
which I wrote to him in answer, that, for the purpose of forming a real judgment 
upon the efficacy of capital punishments, you must have recourse to persons who 
are well acquainted with the lower classes in this country, and that no man who is 
not is competent to give an opinion upon the subject. It very seldom occurs that 
any person in the middle class of life is indicted for murder. In my experience 
there have been but two.’ 


Lord Wensleydale says :— 


‘329. I am clearly of opinion that it ought (capital punishment) to be retained. 
I formed that opinion long ago, and have never changed it.’ 

*330. You do not think that any punishment could be substituted for it? I 
think that there are punishments which are capable of producing a much greater 
effect, but they are punishments which the public would not for a moment endure, 
such as mutilation, cutting off all a man’s members, depriving him of his eyesight, 
depriving him of his power of hearing, cutting off his limbs, confining him in a 
small place without the light of day, and so on; punishments of that kind would 
deter much more than the taking away of life, but I am sure that the public would 
not endure them.’ 


Mr. Justice Mellor says* :— 


‘I am decidedly of opinion that it would be inexpedient to abolish capital 
punishment.’ 


Mr. Justice Blackburn says} :— 


‘ As a judge I have necessarily observed the demeanour of those present at trials 
for capital offences, and the result is, that I think that the proceedings are always 
attended with a seriousness and solemnity far beyond that of ordinary criminal 
trials—even those for crimes such as it is known, if proved, will be punished by a 
long term of penal servitude; and the inference I draw from this is, that no other 
punishment is looked upon with so much awe as that of death—at least by that 
class of persons who frequent courts of justice. These, however, are generally of a 
higher class than those who commit crimes, and I have no peculiar means of 
knowing what effect the sentence produces on the criminal classes themselves.’ 





* Appendix: page 623. t Appendix: page 623. 
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Mr. Justice Byles says* :— 


# ‘I am persuaded that the law relating to capital punishment, as now adminis- 
tered, is most efficacious in repressing deliberate assassination, whether by violence 
or by poison, and that the safety of the public would be endangered by the substi- 
tution of any other punishment. I heartily rejoice in the abolition of the 
punishment of death so far as it has at present proceeded. Not only was the old 


system barbarous and cruel in the extreme, but public opinion had rendered its 
continuance impossible.’ 


Now, although these opinions are concurrent, and in favour 
of retaining the capital penalty, they are not uttered in so 
confident and authoritative a tone as those which issued from 
the bench when the punishment of death was sought to be 
repealed for minor offences ; and one judge, Mr. Justice Byles, 
rejoices at the abolition of death punishment so far as it has 
proceeded. He says this with the recollection, no doubt, that 
some of his predecessors contended for retaining that 
punishment for minor offences much more stoutly than he now 
argues for its retention for the crime of murder. Many of the 
admissions and incidental remarks of these gentlemen indicate 
an indecision on their part, or that they have not given full 
consideration to the real question at issue. Two of them 
speak of the supposed effect upon the criminal classes, but 
they speak with hesitancy, and admit their want of informa- 
tion as to the habits and feelings of the lower classes. What 
effect the capital penalty may have upon the so-called criminal 
classes can only be a matter of speculation, but it is one of 
sober fact that the criminal classes do not produce the murders 
and homicides who appear before our criminal courts. Mr. 


Serjeant Parry met this statement most pointedly in his 
evidence :— 


‘2500. I do not believe that the criminal classes, as a rule, are guilty of murder. 
The great majority of murders which are committed are committed by persons 
who were never criminal before, or certainly never known to be, and who 
yor ree | have not been educated in crime, which thousands are in this country, 
and which I presume is the meaning of what is called the criminal class.’ 

He cites the case of Miiller, whose defence he conducted. 
Miiller bore the character of being one of ‘the most inoffensive 
and harmless persons possible,’ Many cases might be adduced 
showing that murders are generally committed by persons 
who have not been previously even suspected of crime. It is 
a mistake on the part of Sir Samuel Martin to suppose that it 
very seldom occurs that persons in the middle class of life 
commit murder. A review of all the cases which have occurred 
within the last twenty-five years will correct such an impres- 
sion. We can name at once Pritchard, Townley, Palmer, and 
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Tawell, and others will occur to those who have paid even a 
cursory attention to the subject. 

The opinions of judges and recorders, as presented in the 
report, are in favour of retaining the death penalty, and we 
wish to render to that fact all the importance it deserves. At 
the first aspect it will probably exercise more weight than it 
is entitled to in the minds of the general public. ‘Iwo of the 
judges speak with the apprehension that their evidence on 
such a subject will be taken, and ought to be taken, with some 
qualification, and this arises from the position they occupy—a 
position which undoubtedly is one of authority on all legal 
questions. But are they by that position, or by the education 
and career which have enabled them to attain it, better able 
to speak as to the deterrent influence of death punishments 
upon the minds of those who may, under circumstances of 
temptation, be tempted to commit murder? There is, in the 
first place, an essential difference between the scientific mind, 
and the legal mind. The man of science will carefully 
manipulate his facts in order to discover the truth ; the lawyer 
undertakes the same process to establish a case. The first 
looks with suspicion upon all precedents, and upon the labours 
of all previous inquirers; the latter bows with respect to 
authority, and slavishly follows precedent. It is the daily 
business of the barrister, on behalf of his clients, to select that 
which may help to sustain a particular view, or a special 
interest, and to make the worse appear the better reason. 
This may be no disqualification when the pleader becomes a 
judge, as it will enable him to understand the adverse 
arguments of each side of the case upon which he has to 
adjudicate, and estimate the proper value of both; but how 
does it enable him to estimate better the motives which 
influence the perpetration of desperate crimes than can be 
done by the calm observer, who has studied the effect of 
punishments of various kinds upon different orders of crimi- 
nals? Those who have to deal with criminals see them and 
converse with them after the crime has been committed, and 
when rage, jealousy, or other fierce passions under which the 
crime has been committed have subsided. The barrister, 
if he sees the man at all, meets him under these altered 
circumstances. The deed is done, and the prison walls 
surround the criminal. He has had time for reflection. He 
is cut off from his associates, from his usual pursuits, and his 
sole available companions are the gaolers and the chaplain. The 
advocate does not see him in his frenzied mood, when he has 
worked himself into a defiance of all consequences, or has 
nursed an idea of false security into the belief that his plans 
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have been so well laid, and carefully formed, that he can 
laugh at detection. The judge sees the criminal when he is 
brought face to face with death, when the terrors of the law 
are brought in solemn reality before him. No doubt at that 
moment the doom before him is sufficiently horrible, and he 
would escape it if he could for any alternative punishment, 
however dreadful or severe. Mr. Beggs thus argues upon 
the case of the criminal condemned to death* :— 


‘The paroxysm of passion is spent, the offices of the chaplain have called back 
all that is left of better feeling, and there is not only before the mind the doom of 
the hangman, but the doom beyond the grave. It does not affect the argument 
much that the wretched criminal, left to his own thoughts, with all the outer world 
excluded—and under such circumstances as 1 have named—should cling to life. 
The prospect of the penalty, to answer its purpose, ought to have been present in 
the hour of temptation, and have saved him from the guilt. In his case it did 
not operate as a deterrent. The terror of the doom ought to be present when the 
hand is raised to strike—it is too late when the blow has been struck.’ 


The evidence of Mr. Serjeant Parry is specially worthy of 
careful reading. He has been at the bar for twenty-three 
years, thirteen of which were spent in an extensive practice 
at the criminal courts in London and Middlesex. Mr. Parry 
had studied and made up his mind on the subject of death 


punishments before he was called to the bar, and it appears 
that his experience has strengthened his opposition to them. 
His evidence is very strong on this one point. He says :— 


‘Take the case of William Palmer. I was not engaged in the case, but was a 
spectator for one or two days, and Palmer was under apparent indifference, in my 
opinion, in a state of intense mental anxiety, and there cannot be a doubi that the 
punishment of death has a terror for certain minds, when they come face to face 
with it. * * * When a man is upon his trial he has the prospect of death 
immediately before him, and therefore, no doubt, his feelings would be wound up 
to a greater pitch of excitement; but I do not believe that the man Palmer ever 
dreamt that he would be discovered, or ever thought of capital punishment when 
he committed the offence ; and I do not believe that it exerted any deterrent effect 
upon his mind. Assuming that death punishment is thought of by the murderer 
in the very act of murder, which I very much doubt, it appears to me to be a great 
mistake to suppose that imprisonment for life, if certain, would not operate also 
strongly upon the minds of men who attempted the crime.’ 


Mr. Serjeant Parry, in reply to the second question put to 
him, gave the views of the abolitionists very succinctly. He 
said :— 


‘I am strongly opposed to capital punishment, first on the ground that a 
government coolly, and without passion, taking away the life of a human being, 
sets a bad example, and weakens that sense of the sacredness of human life which I 
believe is our great social safeguard. I also think that the punishment of death 


renders the operation of our criminal law, the conviction and punishment of 
criminals, uncertain.’ 





* Page 317. : 
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It will be only fair to take in connection with this passage 
one from Mr. J. F. Stephen, the recorder of Newark-upon- 
Trent, which gives, in an equally forcible manner, the views 
of those who contend for the capital penalty. He says :— 


*1980a. In the first place I think that capital punishment deters people from 
crime more than any other punishment, and it deters them in two ways. I think 
that the effect of it is appreciable, and in some cases considerable, in a direct and 
ordinary manner ; that is to say, when a man is going to commit a crime he thinks 
“If I do this I shall be hanged for it.” But I think that, besides that, there is a 
secondary effect of capital punishment. People are aware that murder is punish- 
able by an ignominious expulsion from the world. They, therefore, get to consider 
murder as a very dreadful thing. They associate it with an ignominious death, 
long before they have ever had any notion of committing the crime. When they 
come to consider the crime, the idea presents itself to their minds with this 
association. In that way I believe the fact that murder is punishable by death is 
one reason why people think so badly of murder, though they probably do not 
analyse their own feelings. In my opinion, if you were to lessen the punishment 


inflicted for murder, people would regard it with less horror and detestation than 
they do at present.’ 


The argument of Mr. Stephen is entitled to full considera- 
tion, and upon it rests the whole defence of the existing law. 
Does the knowledge that a shameful death is the fate of the 
detected and convicted murderer exert a silent but ever 
present influence over the minds of the people, and thus give 
protection to society? Does the presence of the gallows 
operate upon men’s minds, and induce a horror of the crime 
for which it is the punishment ? Do men refrain from murder 
because of that punishment, or from the higher motive, a 
motive which has been implanted in the human heart by the 
Creator, and which is akin to, and equally strong with the 
instinct of self-preservation—a reverence for life—a dread of 
the approach, and appearance, and even the idea of death? A 
feeling of awe in the presence of the dead is common to all 
mankind, and even the man who has slain another becomes 
unable to bear the sight of his victim in many cases. Even 
the soldier of many campaigns cannot look, in the moment of 
victory, without a shudder, upon the faces of the dead. 

The argument of Mr. Stephen may be answered in two 
ways—from the results of experience, and by an appeal to the 
recognised philosophy of the human mind; by reference to 
fact and also to analogy. What has been the effect of all 
ameliorations of the criminal code in this and other countries ? 
We are aware that in quoting statistical facts from the history 
of other countries we must make allowance for the differences 
of race and climate, and all the influences which go to make 
up the character of nations. We must look at the genius of 
the people that we bring into comparison with our own. But 
here we have evidence from the different States of Europe, - 
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well as from communities peopled and built up by men of the 
same race as ourselves, and inheriting in a marked degree our 
merits and our defects. Mr. Leone Levi, M. Visschers, and 
M. Chedieu have all produced statistics which go in support 
of those which, by the experience of twenty-five years, are 
supplied in this country. Mr. Tallack, with most exemplary 
industry, has accumulated a mass of evidence which is of the 
greatest practical value. All the facts prove that the abolition 
of death punishments has ensured a greater certainty of 
convictions, and that wherever the abolition has been tried 
for the crime of murder—and the experiment has been made 
in many places—the success has not been doubtful or equivocal. 
‘The Analysis and Review,’ published by the Anti-Capital 
Punishment Society, is worthy of careful examination, as it 
condenses into small space a body of evidence of essential use 
in a study of the question. 

As to the deterrent argument, it was fully anticipated by 
Mr. Beggs in his paper read before the Jurisprudence 
Department of the Social Science Association, held at York, 
in 1864. This paper has been printed in the Report of the 
Commission in extenso in the body of Mr. Beggs’s evidence. 
He speaks with the weight of long experience and much study. 
He says :— 


‘The postulate is this, that as the love of life is the most powerful instinct 
implanted in man by his Creator, therefore the prospect of a sudden and violent 
death, under circumstances of public shame, will be most likely to deter the man 
who is tempted to lift his hand against another. It would be absurd to assert that 
the punishment does not answer its purpose in some cases, by deterring men who, 
under strong provocation or excitement, are tempted to take life, but the question 
is whether the number of such cases, and the number is not ascertainable, is 
sufficient to compensate for all the acknowledged evils and difficulties attendant 
upon capital punishment. I am satisfied that the argument will lose strength the 
more steadily it is looked at. A general proposition of this kind is no sooner made 
than special exceptions at once start up, but these require to be examined just as 
carefully as the proposition itself, so that each may be placed at its proper value 
and at the proper side of the account. 

‘ As to the love of life, the instinct is all-powerfal, and we find men cling to life 
under the severest privations and the most extreme sufferings. It survives every 
loss. But yet we find men peril it for trifling aims, and for the promise of the 
most insignificant gains. Such is the mysterious link binding man to life, that 
death is rarely ever looked at from a distance. There are some to whom the 
dread of death is a daily terror, driving the mind to insanity, and in some cases to 
suicide, but these are rare exceptions. The mass of mankind live and act as if 
death was a distant evil, forming no part of the expectations of to-day. It is 
reserved for the consideration of to-morrow. The class of men who, under the 
influence of strong passion or power/ul temptation, are brooding over a great 
crime, are least likely to entertain such considerations. It is worth inquiry, 
whether in the category of great crimes, murder is not that one which is least 
likely to be prevented by the fear of death operating upon the man who contem- 
plates its commission, and on the principle thet the more desperate and violent 
the passions which hurry on the mind to any deed of crime, the less likely are 
those passions to be arrested by prudential motives of any kind. The uncontrol- 
lable ferocity or deliberate wickedness which prompts the crime of murder ~ the 
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least likely to be awed by a dread of the consequences, even if the consequences are 
ever thought of at all. To give potency to any deterrent influence it should be 
present in the hour of temptation. 

‘So far as we are able to manipulate the cases of murder, I submit that this view 
is borne out. In one class of crimes we find that the murderers have laid their 
plans with much care and circumspection, and with the expectation that detection 
was a very improbable if not impossible consequence. ‘This was the case with 
Thurtell, Palmer, Rush, the Mannings, and many others. In other cases the 
murderer has acted with deliberation, but without making any effort at concealment 
or escape. Such was the case with Townley, with Hall, and the two men recently 
executed at Maidstone for the murders of unoffending children, and who had 
declared openly that they wished to be hanged. Other cases will at once occur to 
those who have watched the records of our criminal courts.’ 


It is difficult to resist the force of this reasoning, and 
having read over the evidence with much attention, we hold 
that the bulk of it goes to sustain the argument so earnestly 
urged by the opponents of death punishment. "We may doubt 
whether public opinion is sufficiently advanced to require the 
total abolition, but we believe with the minority of the 
Commission that capital punishment might with safety and 
with advantage be at once abolished. 

There are other grave matters in the report relating to 
private executions, and the conduct of criminal courts, and 
the powers of the Home Office in difficult cases. As a bill is 
before the House of Lords, based upon recommendations of 
the Commission, it might be premature to enter upon a 
discussion, even if we had space to do so; and we must 
reserve our observations on the present state of the criminal 
law until a future opportunity. The whole question now before 
us may be briefly summed up in one sentence: That while the 
argument in favour of the deterrent influence of death punish- 
ment can only be speculative, every instance of a man suffering 
the punishment is an evidence of the failure of the penalty in 
affecting its purpose, which is to deter. 





Art. IV.—DIFFICULTIES OF THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


* * * §T see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil cé-operant to an end.’ 


6 | is the hardest thing in the world to do the least bit of 
good,’ exclaimed Parson Dale, in the agony of his 
compassion for the sufferings of the tinker’s donkey—agony 
intensified and complicated by the conviction forced irresistibly 
on his mind by Dr. Riccabocca’s very pertinent and pithy story 
0 
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of the Emperor Hadrian and the Old Soldier at the Public 
Baths. In some respects Parson Dale, in this matter, at least, 
is not far wrong. ‘Taking his words as a motto, we purpose 
to bring together in this paper some illustrations of this fact— 
one of the perennial facts of human existence, familiar enough 
to all who have served even a short apprenticeship to action ; 
unrecognised, perhaps, by here and there a mild, benevolent 
dreamer, and most distinctly apprehended by the men of 
noblest temper, who are at once the least dismayed by 
difficulties, and the most fitted to cope with and vanquish 
them by daring to attempt it. 

It is obvious that, besides the practical difficulty asserted in 
our motto, there are antecedent and very serious hindrances 
to the accomplishment of benevolent and philanthropic 
designs. Considering the might, the all but omnipotence of 
custom and familiarity over the human mind, and its ways of 
thinking and regarding, how commonly and effectually it dims, 
or even blinds the eye to the real nature and meaning of facts ; 
considering the inter-dependence of our perceptions and 
judgments of good and our perceptions and judgments of evil, 
and how the former attain to clearness and vividness only by 
means of the latter; and considering the force of human 
indolence, which makes possible the long-continued co-exist- 
ence of the recognition of an evil with complete passivity and 
absence of endeavour to remove or mitigate it, it is plain that 
a large advance is already made towards success in any 
benevolent endeavour, when there is an eye that sees the evil 
and the good, discriminating the one from the other—a heart 
that aspires to the good, and a hand ready to act for its 
realisation. That then fresh and huge barriers should rise in 
the way; that clear vision, noble aspiration, and brave 
endeavour should so frequently fail as they have done, and still 
do ; this is surely one of the facts of human experience most 
fit to excite grave and even sorrowful reflections in a wise 
man. 

What especially fretted the soul of Parson Dale was the 
sense that the good or kind act we do not seldom turns out 
quite otherwise than we expected; that it has results not 
purely and wholly good, but occasions and brings harm in its 
train, and this, in some instances, to such an extent as to make 
our good look very much like evil, and even to prove that it 
is evil. 

Illustrations of this, on the small scale, may be had in any 
number from the sphere of domestic life, and its various 
relations and experiences. In the management of children 
and servants, who does not find out the existence of some 
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mysterious and malevolent power at work to convert or 
pervert schemes, or single acts of good or kindness, so meant, 
into results which are their opposites? One act of 
‘indulgence,’ for instance, such as letting off a dependent 
from the discharge of some daily recurring duty ; one timid 
concession for the sake of peace to an undutiful resistance ; one 
kindly interference to save trouble ; each of such acts is a seed 
with life in it; you drop it, and it grows. The rapidity of the 
growth and the kind of fruit astonish you. Where you meant 
a single action, you find presently a habit and a claim. What 
you thought a mere reed turns out an oak tree. The vitality 
and productive energy of a deed is a fact worth pondering, so 
much more is there init than seems. Let the little child have 
its own way, and lay aside and leave the crust which it objects 
to eat; give it the sweeter morsel it demands and cries for; 
allow it to hold in its own hands that delicate photograph ; 
let a morning lesson be omitted ; or save the busy maid-of-all- 
work the cleaning of your shoes ; answer the postman’s knock 
for her; or take the trouble to get up in the morning and 
‘call’ her in good time, and you may make up your mind to 
a future series of battles, not without cries of the wounded, 
over other crusts, pictures, lessons, shoes, knocks at the door, 
calls, and the like. You may count yourself happy if, at the 
close of a surprising campaign, victory remains with the right 
and you. 

Turn to the wider fields of social and political life. Society 
would fain secure the lives of the hardy workers in its coal 
mines from the destructive force of the explosive foul gases 
stored up there, and invents the safety-lamp, beautifully con- 
trived to give outward passage to the light, and at the same 
time cut off from access to the flame the fatal fluid diffused all 
round it. And the miner, reckless or thoughtless, opens his 
safety-lamp on the slightest pretext, the fire-damp meets 
the flame, and in a moment the good intention of society is 
crossed and cruelly defeated ; and where there should have 
been busy, happy human lives for years to come, are left only 
dead bodies prostrate in those solid deeps. 

Farmers and gardeners reasonably desire to save their seed- 
corn, harvests, and crops of fruit from destruction or waste by 
hungry foes. They conclude that it will be all right if only 
they can be rid of the small birds, and they shoot them and 
net them, and season after season reduce them in number as 
much as they can. Have we not heard some rather loud 
chuckling over singularly successful raids, days or seasons of 
bird-slaymg? Yet a loud cry has been heard in opposition, 
and earnest and eloquent protests have been made, and we 
have 
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have left off wishing our birds dead ; for we are now persuaded 
that flies, grubs, and caterpillars are the real foes to be dreaded, 
and that we have no armies to send against them but only these 
very birds. We are not first nor alone in such an attempt and 
such a failure. Frederick the Great, who had a great liking for 
cherries and little for the birds that liked them too, ordered, 
it is said, a crusade against sparrows, and set a price on 
their pretty heads. In two or three years, instead of the richly 
laden trees which he looked for, there were no cherries at all, 
scarcely any other fruit in his kingdom. Frederick could do 
strange things; impose a fine on every soldier whose hat 
should blow off on parade, and no hat ever after dared blow 
off; but he could not save his cherries by his crusade against 
the sparrows. 

To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to shelter the 
homeless, is surely good, approved of God and praised of 
men. To devise such social arrangements, were that possible, 
that in the whole community there should not be one member 
in want of food, clothing, or a decent home, would be better. 
But while we may respect the sentiment which leads many to 
look for and to aim hopefully at such a consummation, it is 
impossible to hide from ourselves the fact that hitherto all 
experiments in that direction have ended in miserable failure, 
and have only served to make more plain the immense and 
formidable obstacles that lie in the way—obstacles which in 
some cases are of no accidental or occasional kind, but which 
have their root in human nature, and must be counted on as 
permanent. The pitiful woman puts a coin into the hand of 
the whining beggar at the door, or at the corner of the street, 
she sees nothing in the act but a righteous ministering to 
human wretchedness, and goes her way with a quiet self- 
approving heart, and the beggar goes his way content to be a 
beggar still. His benefactress has helped him one more step 
downwards ; has made his return to a way of life worthy of a 
man harder than before, by giving him an additional reason 
for thinking it worth while to be a beggar, and has thus 
darkened and not brightened his future. 

This is a type of what happened on a vast scale in the 
middle ages. The pictures presented to us, by early 
chronicler or modern artist, of jolly monks at the gates of 
picturesque monasteries, surrounded by a crowd of ragged, 
needy, dependent men, women, and children, kneeling there 
to receive their accustomed alms, and blessing their benefac- 
tors, may fascinate our imagination; and admiration of the 
skill of writer and painter may rise to a high pitch, and 
then may easily and unconsciously pass over from the book or 
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the picture to their theme. To break tho spell a very brief 
course of reflection is enough, and will disclose to us the 
moral and social evils which lie close at hand and are inevitably 
let loose upon society by such treatment of its brood of 
beggars. 

The dissolution of the monasteries threw the problem of 
provision for the poor into the hands of the State, and the first 
Poor Law speedily followed. The history of legislation for 
the poor, from that period down to our own time, has been 
one continuous illustration of our theme. We have come, 
perhaps, nearer than ever to a solution of the problem ; perhaps 
a perfect solution is not to be looked for. 

By the outbreak of the civil war in North America, and the 
consequent suspension of the cotton manufacture in our own 
country, we were compelled to face the old difficulty suddenly 
presented, on a vast scale and in anew form. ‘The great 
heart of the world is kind,’ and no sooner was the calamity 
known, and the extent and pressure of it generally appre- 
hended, than money poured in by ten thousand channels, 
from north, south, east, and west, so that very soon no fear 
was felt as to the sufficient supply of the wants of the two 
hundred thousand hard-working poor suddenly deprived of 
their day labour and its wages. That was the first part of the 
problem. There is reasonable ground for believing that the 
second and far more delicate and difficult part received fair 
practical solution too; and that, by the wisdom and sagacity 
of those who were intrusted with the administration of the 
relief, the manly spirit, independence, and energy of the 
victims of the calamity was, to a considerable extent, preserved 
for better days. The startling paragraph which appeared one 
morning in the Times, respecting an advertisement at Man- 
chester for hands in a silk mill, and an alleged refusal of girls 
to accept the work offered, on the ground that they were 
better off at the sewing-class, was explained by subsequent 
information ; and nothing worse was left to be believed about 
the matter, than that a case of imposture might here and there 
be found. But the proposal made, during that trying time, 
by one correspondent of the Times, that the care of 
separate families should be undertaken by individual donors, 
led to a curious and instructive disclosure of the moral diffi- 
culties which opposed themselves to the carrying out of such 
a suggestion. One clergyman felt them so deeply that he 
almost entreated to be excused from assisting in the scheme. 

We have another illustration at hand in the discussion which 
has gone on for some time past concerning the treatment of 

the criminal class. To reform them; to rescue them from 
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vice and its degradation and misery; to lift them up out of 
the darkness congenial with sin into the light which is of 
heaven; to restore them to the place which they have lost 
among their fellowmen ; this, too, is a great and noble aim, 
worthy to excite the enthusiasm and engage the persistent 
energies of the wisest and best men. At first a dream—one 
of many beautiful dreams—of solitary thinkers and philan- 
thropists ; it passed into words, became a topic of common 
discourse, and at length grew into a general desire, which 
asserted itself with sufficient distinctness and force to affect 
the course of legislation. Then prison architecture was 
improved, systems of management of prisons were recon- 
structed, modes of punishment revised and altered, severity to 
a great extent eliminated, and kindness, called the ‘key to 
the heart,’ infused in its place. So that matters at last got to 
this pass—convicts were so well cared for, so well fed, with 
diet not only good and sufficient, but pleasantly varied, were 
so lightly worked, so agreeably entertained, so patiently 
taught, and finally, on such easy terms let go from confine- 
ment before the allotted time had elapsed, that the free 
labourers who daily toiled beside them at Portland began to 
call them ‘ gentlemen’ workers ; honest paupers envied their 
fare, and even metropolitan policemen wrote to the Times to 
contrast their own labour, ways and means of living, with 
those of convicted criminals. No depth and intensity of 
sympathy with the aspirations of the philanthropist must be 
allowed to blind us to the fact that such a mood of feeling has 
been excited, and has widely spread among the industrious, 
honest poor, nor disincline us to admit that this is a very 
serious evil indeed. It is a severe prima facie condemnation 
of the system of which it is one of the natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable fruits ; and to set over against it—to show that the 
system is, nevertheless, justifiable, or even excusable, society 
cannot choose but demand irresistible evidence of large 
beneficent results. We must ask for, and also see that we 
get, convincing evidence that the good aimed at is not missed, 
that our prisoners are reformed, and do become, by means of 
the gentle penal process through which we let them pass, 
useful and trustworthy members of society. None of us have 
yet forgotten the testimony on this point, not long ago given 
with appalling clearness and emphasis in the streets of London, 
when for some months a series of crimes, with personal 
violence, perpetrated many of them in broad day, and in the 
busiest thoroughfares, startled all classes, and inspired a terror 
which only the very stouthearted—those who had an extra 
share of the ‘robur et ws triplex’—were proof against. 
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It is now about a hundred years since John Howard began 
meditating on the state of the prisons in England, giving the 
first impulse to prison reform, and procuring the passing of 
two Acts of Parliament for the relief and benefit of prisoners. 
The service he rendered was immense, and most needful ; and 
the patient persistency which he showed in the face of the 
vastest difficulties and obstructions; the pure, unselfish 
devotion of his whole life to the cause that was dear to him, 
rose to the height of heroism. He made a beginning, and it 
was very good. His idea lived after him, became more and 
more a power in the State, and we now see how along with 
the good has come evil, unexpectedly enough. It would, we 
imagine, be with some degree of melancholy that he, who saw 
but the beginning, and could not with prophetic vision discern 
the far-off births of time, would now contemplate some of the 
consequences of his noble toil, and feel the burden of the 
mystery of the apparently inextricable interweaving of evil 
with good in all the designs and achievements of men. 

For us, in the present age, from various causes, the increase 
of population, the virtual impossibility of continuing the 
practice of ‘transportation,’ the growing repugnance to. 
death-punishments, even as the penalty for murder ; and the- 
enormous expense to the State involved in keeping in lifelong 
confinement all those who being convicted of the gravest, 
crimes can no longer, with safety to society, be trusted with 
personal freedom, the problem has grown to a portentous 
size, and is more formidable than ever. So that some, ready 
to abandon the hope so dear to many of reformation of the 
most hardened class of criminals, would have us bend our 
efforts chiefly to compassing the safety of society from their- 
attacks, not only an unquestionable good but a necessity, and. 
one which assuredly stands prior to that of reformation. 

Of all the philanthropic movements of our day, none perhaps. 
has stronger claims on publicinterest and sympathy than that. 
for the establishment of Reformatory Schools, by which young: 
offenders against the law may be stayed at the outset of a. 
course of crime, be saved at the same time from the fatal con-- 
tamination of a common prison, placed under the influence of 
human kindness and instruction, and so fitted to play some 
honest and useful part in the world. But some recent disclo- 
sures have made us feel once more the liability of the best 
human wisdom, the purest goodness, and the most unselfish 
aims to be baffled in their activity by the ingenuity and 
superior strategy of evil. ‘The fathers and mothers of youny 
thieves,’ says the Pall Mall Gazette, No 386, ‘have lately taken 
to quite a new branch of business, suggested by the reforma- 
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tory school system. A child is of course an incumbrance to 
an idle, or drunken, or rascally parent, however expert it may 
be at small crimes. To such persons the conviction of one of 
their ill-brought-up boys and girls would be, of course, a god- 
send, were it not that they were compelled to pay some small 
weekly sum towards their support while at the reformatory to 
which they are sentenced. But it appears that the enforce- 
ment of this payment is the most difficult thing in the world, 
and that in expectation of being able to shirk it, the parents 
of young pickpockets are now only too glad to forward their 
committal, and to beg of the magistrates to send them to one 
of these prison-schools.’ Three cases of the kind were brought 
before a metropolitan magistrate, at Worship-street, on one 
day, in April last. Half of one family is stated to be 
now supported by the public, and a mother of a young vagabond 
avowed her refusal to pay what was ordered ‘ on principle.’ 

We shall sooner or later be compelled to consider more 
seriously, profoundly, and dispassionately than perhaps we 
’ know how at present, the question whether in some of our 
philanthropic methods we are not, to some extent, mistaken 
and going astray—creating, in fact, our own difficulty, by 
running counter to great natural laws, by which suffering is 
justly made to follow in the train of crime. 

Coleridge once said that it would exhaust philosophy to ex- 
pound completelythe short sentence, ‘Extremes meet.’ It would 
exhaust history to illustrate fully the difficulty of doing good. 

Difficulty ? Alas, yes. But, happily, no worse. Not 
impossibility. History, which is the record of obstacles, is also 
still more the record of splendid victories over them. These 
victories are the charm and fascination of the successive pages 
of history. The very difficulties which opposed themselves to 
the advance of truth, of good, of right, and general human 
weal, became so many additional incentives to noble spirits to 
gird themselves for the effort and the conflict. And as we 
thoughtfully review the long history and progress of our race 
on this earth, or cast our eyes over its fair cultivated surface, 
what are all the deeds that make our hearts beat higher, and 
lift us into a loftier and purer region of thought and desire; 
what are all the enduring monuments of the past, all the per- 
manent changes wrought on the solid earth, all the beautiful 
relations, courtesies, and good usages of society, its laws and 
liberties, nay, its very existence ; what are all these but the 
results, proofs, and memorials of countless successive splendid 
achievements by those who have gone before us ?—tillers of the 
waste, teachers of religion, legislators of infant communities, 
administrators and judges, scientific explorers and discoverers, 
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soldiers of freedom, political reformers, inspired poets and 
artists—the wisest, best, and bravest—who spared not their 
toil nor their blood, shrank not selfishly from the sharp 
conflict, dared and won, and left us the glorious inheritance of 
their conquests. 
‘ Large elements in order brought, 
And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuation sway’d 
In vassal tides that followed thought.’ 

Nor, with these in sight to animate and inspire us, need we 
shrink from the recognition of the errors and failures of the 
past, which also are facts, and facts of a kind calculated both 
to sadden and humble us. <A master in the sphere of 
philosophic history, at the outset of his discussion of the 
earliest attempts at political organisation in modern Europe, 
speaks some wise and very touching words on this matter, 
which our readers will thank us for quoting here :— 

‘Yet the very best of these noble efforts failed. All that amount of courage, 
sacrifices, energy, and virtue was utterly thrown away. Is not this a mournful 
consideration? And there is upon this point something still more painful— 
ground for still deeper sadness—when we reflect that not only did these experi- 
ments for social amelioration miscarry, but an enormous mass of errors and evil 
accompanied them. In spite of good intentions, the greater part were absurd, and 
avouch a profound ignorance of what reason and justice required, of the rights of 
humanity, and the conditions upon which the social state is founded, so that not 
only did the men fail in success, but they deserved their discomfiture. We have 
here, therefore, the spectacle both of the hard fate of humanity and of its weakness. 
And we have also placed in a striking light how the smallest portion of truth 
suffices so completely to dazzle the greatest minds, that they lose sight of all the 
rest, and become blind to what is not comprised in the narrow scope of their ideas ; 
and so that there be a particle of justice in their cause, to what extent men may 
overlook the injustice which that cause involves and sanctions. The contemplation 
of such a display of the faults and imperfection of human nature is, in my opinion, 
still more sad than the evil of its condition, for its errors are more afflictive to me 
than its sufferings. It behoves us, however, to be just towards those men and 
those times that have so often mistaken the right course, and been so signally 
worsted, but have, nevertheless, displayed many great virtues, made many noble 
struggles, and have merited well of fame.’* 

Just to them, and just also to ourselves. This we shall not 
be if from our contemplation of the evils and miseries of the 
world, and of the failures of those who have bravely fought 
against them, we draw nothing but discouragement. As facts, 
it is the part of wise men to face and not ignore them. The 
acknowledgment of facts is the first step towards all success- 
ful action. It is one thing to aspire and to theorise in the 
study, and quite another thing to act in the world. Many a 
fair theory, full of promise in its maker’s eyes, has broken 
down hopelessly at the first collision with facts, because it was 
formed without regard to them—as a machine would fail in 
use which should be constructed without regard to friction. 
And thus it becomes evident how essential a part of the 
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equipment of philanthropic workers in the present time is a 
knowledge of the facts, whether animating or the reverse, in 
the history of the labours of their predecessors—a knowledge 
of their victories, which are a kind of abiding Divine promise, 
bright lines in the spectrum of human history for the nourish- 
ment of our hope—and a knowledge of their failures and 
defeats, which are equally divine warnings for the excitement 
of our cautiousness. For those who aspire to do large service 
to the world, and are saddened by the record of so many 
failures, the wise though hackneyed maxim of the Roman 
poet has a special significance and importance :— 
‘ Est operae pretium rerum cognoscere causas.’ 

And in not a few cases the intelligent questioner will receive a 
clear answer to the inquiry, Why did those, my brothers, fail ? 
It will be discovered that in many cases they failed because their 
schemes contravened the laws of nature and the constitution of 
man—because they attempted impatiently to bring about in a 
day what really must be the work of an age, forgetting that 

* God worketh slowly, and a thousand years 

He takes to lift his hand off ;’ 
that especially, and in very many instances, they ignored the 
fact that the world is planned in favour of human freedom and 
individual independence, and therefore did not see that their 
benevolent intentions, though supported by the most beautiful 
unselfish devotion, could not but fail, because at bottom they 
ran counter to the Divine purpose. 

From such consideration of the past and such comprehension 
of the errors and failures of its noble workers, it is reasonable 
to draw at once a lesson of personal humility, and a contident 
hope that, with clearer light and fuller knowledge, we, for our 
part, if we possess but equal earnestness, resolution, and self- 
devotion with them, may winnoblerand more enduring victories 
than our fathers did. And with a sense of new dignity and 
power, each of us may live and act as a member of a great 
spiritual community, a link in the vast chain of being; and 
as we look back on the course of the benefactors of our race, 
who have gone before us, may say, in the sublime language 
of the noble Fichte, ‘All have laboured for me; I have 
entered into their labours ; on this earth where they dwell I 
follow their footsteps, which scattered blessings as they went. 
I may, as soon as I will, assume the sublime task which they 
have resigned, of making our common brotherhood ever wiser 
and happier ; I may continue to build where they had to cease 
their labours ; I may bring nearer to its completion the glorious 
temple which they had to leave unfinished.’* 


* Vocation of the Scholar. Lect. ILL. 
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Art. V.—MATTHEW BOULTON. 


N his ‘Lives of Boulton and Watt,’* Mr. Smiles has supplied 
materials heretofore inaccessible to the public, for an 
appreciation not only of the large credit due to Matthew 
Boulton for his share in conferring on the world, in a practical 
shape, the priceless invention of the steam engine, but also of 
the sterling excellence of character by which he was distin- 
guished in his day. To James Watt’s wonderful inventive 
genius, and to his many good qualities as a man, justice has 
been done by previous writers, and his fame was not suscep- 
tible of aggrandisement by Mr. Smiles. But of Matthew 
Boulton we now know much that has heretofore been non- 
apparent, and the story of his life, as told by Mr. Smiles, 
proves to contain so much to interest lovers of noble character 
and of practical capacity, that it will be well worth while to 
place a condensation of it before the readers of ‘ Meliora.’ 

Matthew Boulton was a Birmingham man, born in that 
town in 1728, educated in Deritend, and early introduced into 
his father’s business as a silver stamper and piecer, and 
manufacturer of light metal goods. As a boy he was bright 
and clever, a. general favourite with his companions. As a 
youth, he of his own will carried on the studies begun at 
school—Latin and French, drawing and mathematics, and 
was not daunted by chemistry and mechanics. His taste for 
science and languages did not desert him in after life, nor did 
it prevent him from engaging in business with much spirit. 
At seventeen years of age he had introduced several important 
improvements in the manufacture of buttons, watch chains, 
and other trinkets, and had invented the inlaid steel buckles 
which soon afterwards became the fashion. As soon as he 
came of age, his father, having all confidence in his discretion 
and value, took him into partnership, and allowed him thence- 
forward to be almost sole manager of the business. 

In business, sterling excellence was Matthew Boulton’s 
resolutely chosen ideal. At that time ‘Brummagem’ was a 
word for all that was unsound, base, and counterfeit in 
manufacture, and gaudy, vulgar, and meretricious in design. 
Matthew Boulton’s soul revolted at this degradation, and he 
set himself to wipe away this reproach, as far as one manufac- 
turer could do it. With this view he engaged the best artists 
to design, and the most skilful artisans to manufacture. He 
aimed at producing at once honest and reliable goods, and 
goods well thought out and beautiful. 





* ‘Lives of Boulton and Watt.’ Principally from the original Soho MSS., 
comprising also a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam Engine. 
By Samuel Smiles, Author of ‘Industrial Biography,’ &. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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A large property fell to Matthew Boulton on the death of 
his father, in 1759. In the following year, at thirty-two years 
of age, his good looks, his handsome presence, and his noble 
disposition won him to wife Anne, daughter of Luke Robinson, 
Esq., of Lichfield, notwithstanding opposition from the lady’s 
friends. At this time he might have retired from business, 
but for him to be busy was to be happy, and he had a talent 
for organising and conducting a large concern, which would 
not let him quit the career of a captain of industry. Instead 
of retiring from trade, he resolved to engage in it more 
extensively. He would found a manufactory first in rank of 
its kind, fit to be a model for the rest. About two miles north 
of Birmingham he selected a property suitable for the 
erection of a water mill on a large scale, and having built this, 
and removed thither the whole of his plant, he thus originated 
the famous Soho Manufactory. 

His business had been large at Snow Hill, Birmingham ; at 
Soho it became gigantic. In filagree and inlaid work, in 
livery and other buttons, in buckles, clasps, watch chains, and 
various kinds of ornamental metal wares, in silver plate and 
plated goods, candlesticks, urns, brackets, and various 
ormolu articles, he established a large business with many of 
the principal towns and cities of Europe. Boulton organised 
and managed, invented, and pushed the home trade, while his 
partner, Fothergill, conducted the foreign agencies. ‘The 
prejudice that Birmingham hath so justly established agaist 
itself makes every fault conspicuous in all articles that have 
the least pretensions to taste. How can I expect the public 
to countenance rubbish from Soho, while they can procure 
sound and perfect work from any other quarter?’ Thus 
wrote Boulton to his partner. He frequently went to London 
for the express purpose of reading and of making drawings of 
rare works in metal in the British Museum; he bought rare 
objects of art at sales; he borrowed antique vases, candle- 
sticks, and articles in metal from members of the nobility, and 
even from the Queen, and had casts and copies taken from 
them for use in his manufactory. Lord Shelburne wrote to 
Mr. Adams, the architect: ‘Mr. Boulton is the most enter- 
prising man in different ways in Birmingham, and is very 
desirous of cultivating Mr. Adams’s taste in his productions, 
and has bought his Disclesian, by Lord Shelburne’s advice.’ 
Not limiting his field of discovery to this island, Boulton 
searched Venice, Rome, and other cities on the continent for 
the best specimens and models, and these, when got, he strove 
to equal, if not to excel. The Hon. Mrs. Montagu wrote to 
him, ‘I take greater pleasure in our victories over the French 
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in the contention of arts than of arms. The achievements of 
Soho, instead of making widows and orphans, make marriages 
and christenings. Your noble industry, while elevating the 
public taste, provides new occupations for the poor, and 
enables them to bring up their families in comfort. Go on, 
sir, to triumph oyer the French in taste, and to embellish 
your country with useful inventions and elegant productions.’ 
The royal family were amongst his warm patrons, and more 
than once had him at the palace. Before many years had 
passed, Soho was spoken of with pride as one of the best 
schools of skilled industry in England ; and princes, philo- 
sophers, artists, poets, merchants, from France, from Russia, 
from Norway, from Spain, as well as from all parts of Britain, 
were amongst the eager visitors to the Soho Manufactory. 

All along, however keen his eye for business, Boulton 
regarded character as better than gain, and excellence than 
profit. He would have no connection with any discreditable 
transaction. To make base money for foreign orders was an 
every-day thing amongst the Birmingham manufacturers ; he 
spurned such orders with indignation. He wrote to his Paris 
agent, ‘I will do anything short of being common informer 
against particular persons, to stop the malpractices of the 
Birmingham coiners.’ He was as ready to do business, on 
reasonable terms, he said, as any other person, but he would 
not undersell, ‘for to run down prices would be to run down 
quality, which could only have the effect of undermining 
confidence, and eventually ruining the trade.’ He would not 
deprive rival employers of their workmen ; ‘I have had many 
offers and opportunities of taking your people, whom I could, 
with convenience to myself, have employed, but it is a practice 
Tabhor.’ He was often asked to take gentlemen apprentices 
into his works, but declined to receive them, though hundreds 
of pounds premium would have been given. He preferred to 
employ the humbler class of boys, whom he could train up as 
skilled workmen ; and besides, ‘I have,’ said he, ‘ built and 
furnished a house for the reception of one kind of apprentices— 
fatherless children, parish apprentices, and hospital boys ; and 
gentlemen’s sons would probably find themselves out of place 
in such companionship.’ 

In 1770, his business, ‘the largest hardware manufactory 
in the world,’ was still growing, and his works and plant were 
absorbing more capital—much more, indeed, than he had at 
command, except by borrowing. In a letter to Mr. Adams, 
requesting him to prepare the design of a new saleroom in 
London, he described the manufactory at Soho as in full 
progress, from 700 to 800 persons being employed as metallic 
artists, 
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artists, and workers in tortoiseshell, stones, glass, and enamel. 
‘I have almost every machine,’ he said, ‘ that is applicable to 
those arts; I have two water mills employed in rolling, 
tpelishing, grinding, and turning various sorts of lathes. I 
shave trained up many, and am training up more plain country 
Jads into good workmen, and wherever I find indications of 
- Skill and ability I encouragethem. I have likewise established 
correspondence with almost every mercantile town in Europe, 
‘and am thus regularly supplied with orders for the grosser 
articles in common demand, by which I am enabled to employ 
such a number of hands as to provide me with an ample choice 
of artists for the finer branches of work, and I am thereby 
encouraged to erect and employ a more extensive apparatus 
than it would be prudent to provide for the production of the 
finer articles only.’ 
Yet, whilst thus eagerly at work, he found time for prose- 
“cuting the study of several branches of practical science. He 
studied geology, collecting fossils andminerals ina museum; he 
read and experimented on ‘fixed air;’ and he studied Newton’s 
works, with the object of increasing the force of projectiles. 
In 1765 he was trying to work out improvements in gunnery ; 
he proposed the truer boring of guns; the use of a telescopic 
sight ; and of a cylindrical shot with its end of a parabolic 
form, as presenting, in his opinion, the least resistance to the 
air. But the subject which, perhaps, more than all interested 
him, was the improvement of the steam engine. At that time 
Newcomen’s engine was the most advanced effort of science 
and art. Worked by atmospheric pressure, and only using 
steam to produce a vacuum, it was slow, clumsy, and frightfully 
wasteful of coal, and therefore expensive in action ; it was, 
nevertheless, found serviceable to some extent in the pumping 
of mines. Boulton was vexed by want of water-power in dry 
seasons ; he had at one time to employ six to ten horses as 
auxiliaries to his water-wheels, at an expense of from five to 
eight guineas a week, and this expedient was wretchedly 
inefficient. This put him upon thinking of turning his mill 
by fire, and he made many fruitless experiments to that end. 
In 1766 he corresponded with the celebrated Benjamin 
Franklin, a friend of his, as to steam-power. He sent a model 
to London, where Franklin then was. Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
wrote him from Lichfield: ‘Your model of a steam engine, I 
am told, has gained so much approbation in London, that I 
cannot but congratulate you on the mechanical fame you have 
acquired by it, which, assure yourself, is as great a pleasure to 
me as it could possibly be to yourself,’ 
But the scheme of a steam engine that was to extinguish 
Newcomen’s 
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Newcomen’s was to come from the north, in the head of 
James Watt, its great inventor. Watt’s story is well-known. 
Born in Greenock, in 1736, of a respectable middle-class 
family ; from his earliest years of delicate constitution and weak 
health ; with a talent for inventing and telling narratives, with 
which he could keep the family circle entranced, hour after 
hour ; with a still more decided bent for mathematics ; taught 
in his father’s shop to work in metals, and to repair ships’ 
compasses, quadrants, and musical instruments; and earning 
his hving first as a mathematical instrument maker, afterwards 
as a surveyor and engineer. It was in 1759 that Watt’s 
attention was first called to the steam engine. His friend 
Robison declared that steam might be used for the driving of 
wheel carriages, and suggested the use of the cylinder upside 
down, so as to dispense with the working beam. Watt began 
to make a model, but failed.. In 1763-'a model of the 
Newcomen engine was placed in his hands ; he thought it ‘a 
fine plaything.’ Its manifest defects set him a-thinking. He 
pondered, schemed, tried, and failed; he pondered, schemed, 
tried again and again, and again and again he was baffled, but 
not beaten. The grand invention—the separation of the 
steam cylinder and the condenser—came upon him at length 
in 1765, whilst walking on Glasgow Green. But many long 
and laborious years were yet required before he could work 
out the details of the new engine. 

Of Watt’s partnership with Dr. Roebuck, who vainly 
endeavoured to help him to bring his invention to bear, and 
of Roebuck’s failure in business, we must not stay to treat. 
It was Roebuck’s mention of Watt and his invention that first 
induced Boulton to desire to be introduced to him. Watt 
being in London, in 1767, on the Forth and Clyde Canal Bill 
business, determined to take Soho on his homeward way. He 
was shown over the works in Boulton’s absence, was much 
struck with the superior arrangements of the manufactory, 
and recognised at a glance the admirable power of organisa- 
tion which they displayed. Soon afterwards Watt was urged 
to enter into partnership with Boulton, but Watt was now 
partner with Roebuck, and nothing came of the proposal for 
some time. In the following year Watt got a patent for his 
engine, and on his return from London called at Birmingham, 
and saw his future partner, Boulton, for the first time. At 
once the two men conceived a hearty liking for each other. 
They talked much about the engine, and Watt was greatly 
cheered by the favourable auguries of the sagacious Birming- 
ham manufacturer. Soon afterwards Boulton told a friend of 
Watt’s that, although he had begun to make his own proposed 
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pumping steam engine, he had determined to proceed no 
further with it until he saw what came of Wati and Roebuck’s 
endeavours. ‘In erecting my proposed engine,’ he said, ‘I 
would necessarily avail myself of what I learned from Mr. 
Watt’s conversation ; but this would not now be right without 
his consent.’ This was thoroughly characteristic of Boulton, 
always fair and honest in all his business transactions. 

During the next year or two Watt corresponded with 
Boulton, and with mutual friends, and became anxious that 
the great Birmingham manufacturer should take a practical 
interest in his invention. But Boulton at that time, from 
having extended his business too far for his capital, had 
become considerably tightened and embarrassed, and was 
indisposed to engage in a new speculation. Watt had long 
been in money difficulties. All his endeavours to get good 
castings of cylinders and other important parts had been 
defeated by want of skill in the artisans, not only in Scotland, 
but even at Colebrookdale and Bilston ; and he could not get 
any of his trial engines to work. In 1772 Watt was out of 
employment, and Dr. Roebuck, his partner in the engine 
scheme, was on the verge of insolvency. Watt was now 
almost desperately bent on going to Birmingham. Finding 
Boulton involved in difficulties, aggravated by the commercial 
panic of that year, and unwilling to combine with himself, it 
happily occurred to Watt that a sum of money which Dr. 
Roebuck had borrowed from Boulton might be taken as part 
of the price of Boulton’s share in the patent, if Boulton would 
consent to enter into partnership on that understanding. He 
wrote: ‘I shall be content to hold a very small share in it, or 
none at all, provided I am to be freed from my pecuniary 
obligations to Roebuck, and have any kind of recompense for 
even a part of the anxiety and ruin it has involved me in.’ 
The mutual friend through whom the suggestion was made to 
Boulton wrote back, ‘It is impossible for Mr. Boulton, or me, 
or any other honest man, to purchase, especially from two 
particular friends, what has no market price, and at a time 
when they might be inclined to part with the commodity at 
an under value.’ But Roebuck’s affairs now grew hopeless. 
He owed £1,200 to Boulton, who, rather than claim against 
the estate, at length offered to take Roebuck’s two-thirds 
share in the engine patent in lieu of the debt; and the 
creditors, who did not consider the engine to be worth one 
farthing, eagerly closed with the proposal. Even Watt 
himself said, ‘It was only paying one bad debt with another,’ 
Few men in Boulton’s position would have done as he did. 
The engine had never been made to work properly, and 
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Boulton’s own difficulties were increasing upon him. But 
Boulton possessed an admirable knowledge of character. He 
saw in Watt a man at once of original inventive genius, capable 
of earnest plodding, and withal exceedingly modest, not given 
to puffery, but, on the contrary, rather disposed to undervalue 
his own inventions. They were an admirable pair of partners, 
each having the qualities most heartily liked by the other. 
Boulton was ardent, generous, bold, enterprising, undaunted 
by difficulty, with an almost boundless capacity for work, a 
man of great tact, clear observation, sound judgment, and 
indomitable perseverance. He had a genius for business ; 
‘with a keen eye for details,’ says Mr. Smiles, ‘he combined 
a comprehensive grasp of intellect. While his senses were so 
acute that, when sitting in his office at Soho, he could detect 
the slightest stoppage or derangement in the machinery of 
that vast establishment, and send his message direct to the 
spot where it had occurred; his power of imagination was such 
as enabled him to look clearly along extensive lines of possible 
action in Europe, America, and the East. For there is a 
poetic as well as a commonplace side to business, and the man 
of business genius lights up the humdrum routine of daily life 
by exploring the boundless region of possibility wherever it 
may lie open before him.’ 

Boulton, indeed, was much more than a mere man of business. 
He was a man of intellectual culture, and he had amongst his 
most intimate friends Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Josiah 
Wedewood, Thomas Day (of ‘Sandford and Merton’), Dr. 
Darwin, Dr. Withering (the botanist), and Dr. Priestley. 
Now, he took James Watt into his own hospitable mansion, 
and undertook to maintain him, and to defray all the necessary 
expenses of getting out the engine according to Watt’s 
instructions. The trial engine that had been made by Watt 
in Scotland was set up at Birmingham, and now, thanks to 
the superior skill of the English workmen, it was actually 


made to go. Still, much had to be done before any benefit, 


could accrue. Only eight years of the patent remained to run, 
and it was improbable that any great demand for engines 
would arise before their expiry. True, the Cornish mines, 
notwithstanding the assistance derived from Newcomen’s 
engines, were becoming drowned out and abandoned. But 
new inventions are but slowly believed in; and, besides, 
already unscrupulous‘ men were at work pirating Watt’s 
engine. Happily, Boulton succeeded in 1775, spite of strong 
opposition, in obtaining an Act of Parliament protecting the 
patent for a further term of twenty-four years. And to put 
the new partners in the best spirits, John Wilkinson, the 
great 
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great ironfounder of Bersham, succeeded in making a good 
eighteen-inch cylinder, which enabled the engine at Soho to 
work with very satisfactory results. Inquiries, and even orders, 
came from the mining districts, and the manufacture of 
Boulton and Wait’s engines was fairly and hopefully begun. 

The first engine made at Soho was one ordered by John 
Wilkinson, to blow the bellows of his ironworks at Broseley. 
Many orders depended on the success of this, and its 
completion was looked forward to with eager interest. The 
engine was erected personally by Watt, and was ready for use 
about the beginning of 1776. As it approached completion, 
Watt became increasingly anxious to put it to the proof, but 
Boulton wrote to him not to hurry—not to let the engine make 
a stroke until every possible hindrance to its successful action 
had been removed, ‘ and then’, in the name of God, fall to and 
do your best.’ The result was wholly satisfactory, and 
redounded to the fame of Boulton and Watt. 

One of the first orders was from a distillery at Stratford-le- 
Bow, and an engine set up there gave some trouble at first, 
owing mainly to the incompetency of the engineman. Mr. 
Smeaton, the engineer, having heard of its success, went to 
witness its performances. ‘lhe Society of Engineers in 
Holborn, of which Smeaton was the great luminary, had made 
up their minds that neither tools nor workmen existed 
competent to make so complex a machine, and having 
predicted the certain failure of it, Smeaton was very loth to 
find it asuccess. He now carefully examined the one at Bow, 
watched it while at work, and arrived at the conclusion thai it 
was a pretty engine, but much too complex for practical uses ! 
On leaving the place, Smeaton, as was customary, gave some 
drink-money to the engineman as a recompense for his trouble ; 
but the engineman drank so hard the next day that he let the 
engine run quite wild; the valves became broken, and the 
engine was rendered useless until repaired. Watt had many 
annoyances of this kind to encounter. Indeed, one of his 
greatest difficulties, we are tcld, was from the incapacity and 
unsteadiness of hisworkmen. Then, as now, or in the absence 
of temperance societies, still more than now, the average 
workman was greatly given to drink, and many were the 
mortifications to the patentees of the new engine, who, like all 
other persons ahead of their day, found (to use the figure of a 
subsequent recorder of Birmingham) that in whatever direction 
they struck, the drink-demon started up and stopped the way. 
Steam engines at work were objects of curiosity in those days, 
and many people came to see them from far and near. The 
engineman at the York Buildings, where one of the best of- 
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Newcomen’s engines was at work, placed over the entrance to 
his engine-room the following distich :— 
‘Whoever wants to see the engine here, 
Must give the engineman a drop of beer.’ 

One of Boulton and Watt’s most trusty men, ‘ Joseph,’ was 
sent to Cornwall to look after another who had broken down, 
but when Watt reached Chacewater, he found that Joseph, too, 
had proved faithless. He wrote to Boulton: ‘Joseph has 
pursued his old practice of drinking in the neighbourhood in 
a scandalous manner, until the very enginemen turn him into 
ridicule. * * * Ihave not heard how he behaved in the 
west, but that he gave the ale there a bad character.’ Two 
days later Watt wrote: ‘ Though Joseph has attended to his 
drinking, he has done much good at his leisure hours, and has 
certainly prevented much mischief at Hallamanin, and some 
at Wheal Union. He has had some hard and long jobs, and 
consequently merits some indulgence for his foibles.’ By the 
end of the month Joseph had ‘ conquered Hallamanin engine, 
all but the boiler ;? but Watt was obliged to add, ‘his indul- 
gence has brought on a slight fit of the jaundice, and, as soon 
as the engine is finished, he must be sent home.’ 

Again, in 1781, on arriving in Cornwall, after a long 
absence, he found that many things had gone wrong for want 
of the master’s eye, and it was some time before he succeeded 
in putting affairs in order. The men had been neglecting 
their work, ‘ going-a-drinking.’ ‘ Cartwright had contracted 
a fever in his working arm, and been swallowing ale for a 
cure,’ until he heard Watt had come, and then the ‘ fever’ 
left him. At a later period Mr. Smiles tells us, ‘Another of 
his worries was the unsteadiness of his workmen.’ His letters 
to Boulton were full of complaints on this score. Excepting 
Wm. Murdock, who was in constant demand, there was 
scarcely one of them on whom he could place reliance. ‘We 
have very little credit, indeed,’ said he, ‘in our Soho work- 
men. James Taylor has taken to dram-drinking, at a most 
violent rate, is obstinate, self-willed, and dissatisfied.’ 
Three months later matters had not mended. J. Taylor is 
reported to be sometimes ‘three days together at the 
alehouse, except when he judged I should be going my 
rounds. * * * Dick Cartwright also continues too much 
devoted to beer. * * * TI have read all our men lectures 
upon industry and good hours, though I fear it will not be to 
much purpose; idleness is ingrained in their constitution.’ 
This was in Cornwall; and in Soho itself things were not 
more satisfactory. Early in 1782 Boulton had to write, ‘ The 
forging shop wants a total reformation. Peploe and others 
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constantly drunk; spoke mildly to them at first, then 
threatened; and am now looking out for good hands, which 
are very scarce.’ In 1785 Boulton‘wrote, ‘ Poldice [mine in 
Cornwall] is in a desponding way, and must be given up 
unless better managed. North Downs is managed as badly, 
by incapable, ignorant, drunken captains, who hold their 
posts not by merit, but by their cousinship to some of the 
adventurers.’ Later still, when a flood of orders for rotary 
engines came in, the mischief was still the same; ‘the work- 
people would not do their work without giving constant 
trouble and anxiety; with some,’ says Mr. Smiles, ‘ self- 
conceit was the stumbling-block; with others, temper; but 
with the greater number, drink.’ ‘I am very sorry to hear,’ 
wrote Watt to Boulton, ‘that Malcolm Logan’s disease 
increases. I think you should talk to him soundly upon it, 
and endeavour to procure him to make a solemn resolution or 
oath against drinking for some given term.’ Here was the 
total abstinence pledge suggested, long before the days of 
the Preston reformers. It is easy to see how the difficulties 
of the struggling manufacturer in bringing the steam engine 
to bear were augmented by the drink-pest, which, alas, is 
even yet unextinguished. 

The first engine put up in Cornwall by Boulton and Watt 
was at Wheal Busy, Chacewater. Great curiosity was felt 
about its performances, and mining men and engineers came 
from all parts to see it start. It would not have displeased 
all of them if it had failed, but to their astonishment it 
succeeded. It made at starting eleven eight-feet strokes per 
minute, and it worked with greater power, went more steadily, 
and ‘forked’ more water than any Newcomen engine, with 
only about one-third the consumption of coal. Watt wrote, 
in September, 1777: ‘We have had many spectators, and 
several have already become converts. I understand all the 
west country captains are to be here to-morrow to see the 
prodigy.’ ‘The velocity, violence, magnitude, and horrible 
noise of the engine give universal satisfaction to all beholders, 
believers or not. I have once or twice trimmed the engine to 
end its stroke gently, and: to make less noise, but Mr. Wilson 
cannot sleep without it seems quite furious, so I have left it 
to the engineman ; and, by the bye, the noise seems to convey 
great ideas of its power to the ignorant, who seem to be no 
more taken with modest merit m an engine than in a man.’ 

Up to this time, however, and indeed long afterwards, the 
great flow of money was outwards from the firm, and the 
return was almost nil; and not only Boulton and Watt, but 
also Boulton and Ferguson (the older firm) were sorely 
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puzzled to know where to find money to keep things going. 
As early as 1772 Boulton had had to hold on by his teeth ; 
‘we have a thousand mouths at Soho to feed,’ he said, ‘and 
it has taken so much labour and pains to get so valuable and 
well-organised a staff of workmen together, that the operations 
of the manufactory must be carried on at whatever risk.” Six 
years later Watt was driven to suggest that they should invite 
some monied man to join the firm for its relief; ‘rather than 
founder at sea,’ he said, ‘we had betterrun ashore.’ Fother- 
gill, Boulton’s other partner, was even more desponding than 
Watt. When Boulton left Soho on his journeys to raise ways 
and means, Fothergill pursued him with dolorous letters, 
telling of mails without remittances, of bills that must be 
met, of wages that must be paid, and of the impending 
bankruptcy of the firm, which he again and again declared to 
be inevitable. ‘ Better stop payment at once,’ he said, ‘ call 
our creditors together, and face the worst, than go on in this 
neck-and-neck race toruin.” Then Boulton would hurry back 
to Soho to pacify Fothergill, and keep the concern afloat ; and 
then would come another series of letters from their London 
financial agent, pressing for remittances, and reporting the 
increasingly gloomy and desperate state of affairs. But 
Boulton was a man of great courage, and of indomitable 
resolution. An unconquerable hope and an unswerving 
purpose sustained him, and he had a strong belief in the 
commercial value of the new steam engine. All would end 
well, he felt sure, if for awhile they could only weather the 
storm. In the midst of his troubles the engine-room at Soho 
caught fire, the roof was destroyed, and serious damage was 
done to the engine. Boulton had long desired to rebuild the 
engine-house in a proper manner, but had been prevented by 
the prudence of Watt. On hearing of the damage done by 
the fire, ‘ Now,’ said Boulton, ‘I shall be able at last to have 
the engine- -house built as it should be. From Cornwall, in 
the previous year, Watt had written long letters to his partner 
as to certain experimental alterations of the Soho engine, 
which was Watt’s original trial engine, brought from Scotland, 
“ was called Beelzebub. ‘I send a drawing,’ he wrote in 
777, ‘of the best scheme I can at present devise for equal- 
fae the power of Beelzebub, and obliging him to save part 
of his youthful strength to help him forward in his old age. 
* * * As the head of one of the levers will rise higher 
than the roof, a hole must be cut for it, which may, after trial, 
be covered over. Ifthe new beam answer to be centred upon 
the end wall, and to go out at a window, it will make the 
execution easy. * * * The engine continued to be 
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repeatedly altered, and was renewed, as Watt observed, like 
the Highlandman’s gun, in lock, stock, and barrel. After the 
fire, Beelzebub was replaced by a larger engine, afterwards 
known by the name of ‘ Old Bess,’ the first ever made on 
the expansive principle. This engine remained in its place at 
Soho long after the career of Boulton and Watt had come to 
an end, and in 1857 was still at work as steadily as ever, 
though eighty years had passed over it. It has now found an 
honourable asylum in the Museum of Patents, at South 
Kensington. 

Boulton continued to be harassed sorely for money, and his 
partners showed him no mercy by sparing their croakings. 
Watt wrote from Cornwall, in August, 1778, about the necessity 
of getting ‘some money, enough to keep us out of gaol, in 
continual apprehension of which I live at present.’ The firm 
of Boulton and Fothergill had been losing money for several 
years past, and the only chance of deliverance seemed to be 
in the engine. But though this was working satisfactorily at 
several of the Cornish mines, and elsewhere, payment for it 
was difficult to be obtained. In October, 1778, Boulton for 
the first time visited Cornwall, went round amongst the mines, 
and had many friendly conferences with the managers. He 
succeeded in borrowing a couple of thousand pounds from 
Truro bankers, on security of the engines erected in the 
county ; and it was agreed that £700 a-year should be paid as 
a royalty for the Chacewater engine, which was saving the 
owners of the mine upwards of £2,400 a-year in coals alone, 
besides enabling them to sink deeper. Arrangements for the 
use of engines were made with other owners also, and thus 
the harvest of profit seemed at length to be begun. 

Still Watt was groaning under a sense of indebtedness, 
horrible to bear. ‘Though we have in general succeeded in 
our undertakings,’ he wrote to Dr. Black, ‘ yet that success 
has, from various unavoidable circumstances, produced small 
profits to us; the struggles we have had with natural diffi- 
culties, and with the ignorance, prejudices, and villanies of 
mankind, have been very great.’ ‘The thought of the debt 
to Lowe, Vere, and Co.,’ he wrote to his partner, ‘lies too 
heavy on my mind to leave me the proper employment of my 
faculties in the prosecution of our business.’ Boulton was a 
tower of strength, without which Watt would have been ridden 
down and trodden under. Boulton knew that ifthey could only 
save their money-credit for awhile, the engine would 
re-establish and repay them for all their outlays and pains, 
and he held on as firm in clutch as ‘ grim death,’ and a great 
deal more cheerily. 
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Watt’s right-hand man amongst the workmen was William 
Murdock, ‘not only a most excellent and steady workman, 
but a man of eminent mechanical genius.’ It was he who 
first made a model of a locomotive engine; it was he who 
introduced lighting by gas, and invented many valuable 
working parts of the steam engine. The famous ‘Sun and 
Planet motion,’ for instance, was his. Murdock was born in 
1754, and brought up as a millwright and miller. Hearing of 
the fame of Boulton and Watt, he went from Scotland to Soho, 
and sought work there. Many Scotchmen were accustomed 
to call on the same errand, thinking, probably, they would 
find a friend and advocate in Watt, who was a Scotchman. 
Watt told Sir Walter Scott that though probably hundreds of 
his northern countrymen had sought employment at his 
establishment, he never could get one of them to become a 
first-rate mechanic. ‘Many of them,’ he said, ‘ were too good 
for that, and rose to be valuable clerks and bookkeepers, but 
those incapable of this sort of advancement had always the 
same insuperable aversion to toiling so long at any one point 
of mechanism as to gain the highest wages among the 
workmen.” The faculty of steady working is one only 
developed in any race by degrees. It is one of the fruits of 
civilisation, and the average Scotchman of that day was still 
too near the barbarian in his operative discursiveness. Watt 
did not think Scotchmen capable of becoming first-class 
mechanics ; that they are now, we all know, but this has been 
the result of culture and training. 

William Murdock, even in those days, was a proof that a 
Scotchman might become a good mechanic, for he was invalu- 
able. When he first called at. Soho, in 1777, to ask for a job, 
he saw Boulton, who told him that work was rather slack just 
then, and that every place was filled up. During the conversa- 
tion, the awkward young country lad unconsciously kept 
twirling his hat in his hands, and Boulton, seeing something 
odd in the look of the hat, asked what itwas made of. It proved 
to be made of wood, Murdock having turned it in a lathe of his 
own making. Boulton looked again at the young man, who had 
risen a hundred degrees in his estimation. That he had 
turned his own hat in his own home-made lathe was proof 
that he was a mechanic of capacity, and a place was found for 
him. Beginning as a common mechanic, at fifteen shillings 
a-week, Murdock applied himself diligently and conscien- 
tiously to his work, and became thoroughly trusted. More 
responsible duties were thrown upon him, and still he acquitted 
himself well. His industry and skill marked him for pro- 
motion, and he rose step by step till he became Boulton and 
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Watt’s most confidential co-worker and adviser. In Cornwall, 
while in charge of their engines, he gave himself no rest until 
he had conquered the defects of the engines, and put them in 
thorough working order. He completely won Waitt’s heart 
by his zeal and ability. Work seized so fast hold of him that 
he could scarcely sleep at night for thinking of it when he had 
any important job in hand. When the engine at Wheal 
Union was ready for starting, the people of the house at 
Redruth, where Murdock lodged, were one night much 
disturbed by a strange noise in his room. Several heavy 
blows on the floor made them start from their beds, thinking 
the house was coming down. They rushed to Murdock’s 
room, and there he was in his shirt, heaving away at the 
bedpost in his sleep, and calling out, ‘ Now she goes, lads ; 
now she goes.’ 

Murdock literally fought his way into the affections of the 
Cornish workmen. One day, at Chacewater, some half-dozen 
of the mining captains began bullying him in the engine-room. 
His mind was soon made up. He locked the door and said: 
‘ Now, then, you shan’t leave this place till I have it fairly out 
with you.’ Selecting the biggest of them, he put himself 
towards him in a fighting attitude. Cornishmen love fairplay 
in a fight, and whilst the two fought, the others equitably 
looked on. ‘The battle was soon over; Murdock, tall and 
powerful, speedily vanquished his opponent. The others, 
seeing the kind of man they had to deal with, made overtures 
of peace ; they shook hands all round, and parted the best of 
friends. On one occasion, when an engine superintended by 
Murdock stopped through some accidental cause, the water 
rose in the mine, and the drowned-out miners came ‘ roaring 
at him’ for having thrown them out of work, and threatened 
to tear him to pieces. Nothing daunted, he went through the 
midst of them, and, going to the engine, soon succeeded in 
repairing it, and setting it to work again. So rejoiced were 
the miners, that when he came out of the engine-house they 
cheered him lustily, and insisted on carrying him home in 
triumph on their shoulders. Murdock had many tempting 
offers of partnerships with others, but he remained loyal to 
Boulton and Watt. They treated him with generosity, and 
he was satisfied to spend his life in their service. 

Watt could not triumph in the same way ; in contact with 
rough men of business he was almost helpless; and as most 
of the mines were paying very badly, the adventurers sorely 
grudged the engine-dues, and raised all sorts of objections 
against paying them. ‘The rascality of mankind,’ wrote 
Watt at such a time, ‘is almost’ beyond belief.” In the midst 
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of his difficulties and troubles, he always leaned upon Boulton. 
If Watt was the brain, Boulton was the heart of their enter- 
prise. ‘If you had been here,’ wrote Watt, after one of his 
disagreeable meetings with the adventurers, ‘and gone to 
that meeting with your cheerful countenance and brave heart, 
perhaps they would not have been so obstinate.’ 

By the middle of 1780 Boulton and Watt had sold forty 
pumping engines, twenty of which were at work in Cornwall, 
and there was every prospect that there would soon be 
scarcely one of the old sort of engines at work in the county. 
But this was the only branch of Boulton’s business that was 
then paying its expenses. He was now loaded with debt. 
'o carry on his extensive concerns he had sold his wife’s 
estate for £15,000, as well as the greater part of his father’s 
property, the remainder of which he had mortgaged ; he had 
borrowed largely from his personal friends, and had obtained 
heavy advances at his banker’s, and his embarrassments now 
grew thick and fast. To help him, Watt had consented to the 
mortgage of the steam engine royalties for £7,000; but this 
liability lay heavy on Watt, to whom to be in debt was to be 
miserable. Nor was Fothergill, the other partner, a whit 
more hopeful. He urged again that the firm of Boulton and 
Fothergill should be wound up, but as this would have 
seriously hurt the credit of the engine firm, Boulton would 
not listen to the suggestion. ‘They must hold on, he said, as 
they had done before, until better times came round. The 
painting and japanning business was indeed abandoned, and 
so was the picture-painting business, wherein, by the way, 
a process had been used which has been suspected of late, 
though, as it would appear, without good grounds, to have 
been an anticipation of photography. But a new branch was 
opened and proved profitable. It was the manufacture of 
letter-copying machines, whereof Watt was the inventor in 
the summer of 1778; yet, strange to say, very great difficulty 
was met with in getting the machine before the public, owing 
to the opposition of the bankers, who absurdly, but most 
vehemently, dreaded it as a possible instrument of forgery. 

In the course of their business, Boulton and Watt, on the 
priuciple of ‘not losing a sheep for a ha’porth of tar,’ were 
obliged to become shareholders in mining adventures; and 
Boulton then made it his business to attend the meetings of 
the adventurers in Cornwall, in the hope of improving their 
working arrangements. After his first meeting with those of 
the Wheal Virgin Mine, he found the proceedings conducted 
in the most desultory fashion. The great thing to be done 
seemed to be to dine, and after dinner and drink it was 
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difficult to do business. The proceedings were disorderly in 
the extreme; there were as many talkers as listeners; all 
talked at once, and no minutes of the business were taken. 
This was detestable to Boulton. He at once set to work to 
introduce order and despatch. He advised his brother 
adventurers to do their business first, and dine and gossip 
afterwards ; and he persuaded them to procure a minute-book, 
in which to enter the resolutions and proceedings. His 
sensible suggestions were at once acceded to, and the next 
meeting was so superior to all preceding ones in order, 
regularity, and effectiveness, that Boulton’s influence was 
established at once. He wrote to Watt that ‘the business 
was conducted with more regularity, and more of it was done 
than was ever known at any previous meeting.’ The prospects 
of the engine business in Cornwall became so promising, that 
Boulton even meditated retiring altogether from his other 
branches of business at Soho, and settling permanently in 
Cornwall. His partner, Fothergill, however, would not 
consent to let him go, and the Soho business was continued 
until Fothergill died, a bankrupt, in 1782, and for some little 
time afterwards. Notwithstanding his having suffered much 
loss by the connection with Fothergill, Boulton acted with 
great kindness to Fothergill’s family. He provided for the 
widow and the children. He said: ‘ Whateverthe conduct of 
any part of that family towards me may have been, their 
present distresses turn every passion into tender pity. I 
waited upon Mrs. Fothergill this morning, and administered 
all the consolation that words could give, but I must do more, 
or their distresses will be great indeed. I never wished for 
life and health so fervently as at present, for I consider it my 
duty to act as a father to that family, to the best of my power, 
and the addition of a widow and seven children is no small 
one.’ And Boulton was as good as his word. He helped the 
Fothergill family through their difficulties; and he even 
undertook gratuitously to pay an annual sum to a Mrs. Swellin- 
grebel, a widowed lady from whom Fothergill had borrowed 
money, and who, but for Boulton’s generous help, must have 
been left destitute. 

All the while Boulton was struggling with monetary 
difficulties of no light order. He alldwed Watt £330 a-year, 
which was charged upon the hardware business; and this 
continued to the year 1785, up to which time everything had 
been out-go, and a balance of profits was all to come. It was 
calculated that upwards of £40,000 were invested in the 
engine business before it began to yield any profit, and all 
this Boulton had found, Meariwhile Watt was kept utterly 
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wretched by his fears of bankruptcy ; sometimes he was quite 
‘unmanned, and would brood for days together on tha misery 
which his great invention had brought upon him. His wife 
was kept almost as miserable as himself; and looking up to 
Matthew Boulton as the only person who could help him, she 
privately appealed to him in th most pathetic terms :— 


‘I know the goodness of your heart will readily forgive me for this freedom, and 
your friendship for Mr. Watt will, I am sure, excuse me for pointing out a few 
things that press upon his mind. I am very sorry to tell you that both his health 
and spirits have been much affected since you left Soho. It is all that I can do to 
keep him from sinking under that fatal depression. Whether the badness of his 
health is owing to the lowness of his spirits, or the lowness of his spirits to his 
bad health, I cannot pretend to tell. But this I know, that there are several things 
that prey so upon his mind as to render him perfectly miserable. You know the 
bond he is engaged in to Vere’s house has been the source of great uneasiness to 
him. It is still so, and the thought of it bows him down to the very ground. He 
thinks that company has used both you and him very ill in refusing to release him, 
when you can give them security for a vast deal more than you are bound for. 
Forgive me, dear sir, if I express myself wrong. It is a subject I am not used to 
write on. I know if you can you will set his mind at rest on this affair. I need 
not tell you that the seeing him so very unhappy must of consequence make me so. 
There is another affair that sits very heavy on his mind; that is, some old accounts 
that have remained unsettled since the commencement of the business. They 
never come across his mind but he is rendered unfit for doing anything for a long . 
time. A thousand times have I begged him to mention them to you. * * * 
T am sure that he would suffer every kind of anxiety rather than ask you to do a 
thing you seemed not to approve of. I know the humanity of your nature would 
make you cheerfully give relief to any of the human race that was in distress, as 
far as was within your power. The knowledge of this makes me happy in the 
thought that you will exert every nerve to give ease to the mind of your friend. 
Believe me, there is not on earth a person who is dearer to him than you are. It 
causes him pain to give you trouble. The badness of his constitution, and his 
natural dislike to business, make him leave many things undone that he knows 
ought to be done, and, when it is perhaps too late, to make himself unhappy at 
their being neglected. * * * In his present state of weakness, every ill, 
however trifling, appears of a gigantic size, while, on the other hand, every good is 
diminished. Again, I repeat, that from the certain knowledge I have of his temper, 
nothing would contribute more to his happiness, and make him go on cheerfully 
with business, than having everything finished as he goes along, and have no 
unsettled scores to look back to, and brood over in his mind.’ 


To add to the troubles against which Boulton had to stand, 
like a rock against the floods, whilst Watt and others took 
shelter behind him, a movement was set on foot in Cornwall 
and other parts to upset the patent, and rob Boulton and 
Watt of all profit by the invention with which the genius of the 
one and the capital and business faculty of the other had 
enriched the world. ‘They charge us,’ said Watt, ‘ with 
establishing a monopoly; but if a monopoly, it is one by 
means of which their mines are made more productive than 
ever they were before. Have we not given over to them 
two-thirds of the advantages derivable from its use in the 
saving of fuel, and reserved only one-third to ourselves, 
though even that has been still further reduced to meet the 
pressure of the times? They say it is inconvenient for the 
mining interest to be burdened with the payment of sa, a 
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dues, just as it is inconvenient for the person who wishes to 
get at my purse that I should keep my breeches pocket, 
buttoned. It is, doubtless, also very inconvenient for the 
man who wishes to get a slice of the squire’s land, that there 
should be a law tying it up by an entail. Yet the squire’s 
land has not been of his own making, as the condensing 
engine has been of mine. He has only passively inherited his 
property, while this invention has been the product of my own 
labour, and of God knows how much anguish of mind and 
body.’ The movement did not succeed, but it caused much 
anxiety, and added largely to the burdens which brave 
Matthew Boulton was called upon to bear. 

About the same time Boulton was inventing tubular boilers. 
He introduced four copper tubes, 20 inches in diameter, into 
the Wheal Busy boiler which was 26 feet in length, the fire 
passing through two of the tubes and returning through the 
other two. He made many experiments, in various directions, 
and carefully recorded the results. He was an excellent 
mechanical draughtsman, and an ingenious inventor. He 
devised sundry improvements in the construction and working 
of the steam engine, on which subject he corresponded with 
Watt at great length. In one of his letters to Watt, he says: 
‘I like your plan of making all the principal wearing parts of 
tempered steel, and the racks of best Swedish iron, with the 
teeth cut out. Query: Would it not be worth while to 
make a machine for dividing and cutting the teeth in good 
form out of sectors?’ At other times he was designing rvad 
carriages, filling a quarto drawing-book, entitled ‘ Thoughts 
on Carriages,’ with sketches of different kinds of vehicles in 
pencil, or in Indian ink, or in colours, beautifully finished. 
The correspondence between Boulton and Watt shows that 
each improved on the inventions of the other, both experi- 
menting on the same subject at the same time, and communi- 
cating the results in the most elaborate detail. 

Over and over again, daunted by pecuniary difficulties, 
Watt proposed to Boulton to sell the engine business for a 
comparative trifle. ‘Though you and I,’ he wrote in March, 
1782, ‘should entirely lose this business and all its profits, 
you will get quit of a burdensome debt, and as both of us 
lived before it had a being, so we may do afterwards.’ ‘ Upon 
the whole,’ he wrote to Boulton a fortnight later, ‘I look 
upon our present Cornish prospects as very bad, and would 
not have you build too much upon them, nor upon the engine 
business, without some material change. I shall think it 
prudent to look out for some other way of livelihood, as I 
expect that this will be swallowed up in merely paying its 
burdens.’ 
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burdens.’ Thus Watt piped his lament time after time in 
Boulton’s ear, and time after time he was supported by 
Boulton, who saw farther than Watt did, and derived comfort 
from the figures which he knew would turn out well if only 
they had patience, and could bide their time. After the 
threatened upsetting of the patent failed, a number of pirates 
endeavoured to invent, or steal, plans of plausible variations 
of; Watt’s engine, so as to evade the patent; and much 
vexation, and not a little apprehension, was provoked in the 
minds of Boulton and Watt by these endeavours. ‘I don’t 
know a man in Cornwall amongst the adventurers,’ he wrote, 
‘but what would think it patriotism to free the mines from 
the tribute they pay to us, and thereby divide our rights 
amongst their own dear selves. Nevertheless, let us keep 
our tempers, and keep the firm hold we have got; let us do 
justice, show mercy, and walk humbly, and all, I hope, will 
be right at last.’ 

Boulton had worked at high pressure for many years. In 
1783 he took a tour into Scotland for his health’s sake; and 
visiting, in the course of it, the celebrated iron works at 
Carron, he spent a month there, closely employed in experi- 
menting on all their iron ores, and in putting them into the 
way of making good bar-iron. In this he fully succeeded, 
although they had never made a single bar of tough iron at 
Carron before. On his return he found, as usual, arrears of 
correspondence awaiting him; including several letters from 
schemers of supposed improvements in the steam engine. In 
those days, whenever an inventor thought he had found any- 
thing new, he went with it at once to Matthew Boulton, the 
acknowledged lord and leader of steam power. Such was 
Boulton’s reputation for enterprise and faculty, and for the 
energy wherewith he had pushed Watt’s invention, that every 
schemer saw a fortune within reach if Boulton could but be 
enlisted on his side ; and large demands on his time were thus 
made, ‘in answering great numbers of letters,’ as he said, 
‘which he had been plagued with from eccentric persons of no 
business ; ’ demands which were always complied with, for it 
was his practice never to leave a letter unanswered, no matter 
how insignificant or unreasonable his correspondent might be. 
Long were the letters he wrote to unknown correspondents, 
setting them right about mechanical errors into which they 
had fallen. Amongst these was a Mr. Knipe, of Chelsea, who 
supposing himself to have invented a perpetual-motion machine 
invited Boulton to join him as partner. Though Knipe was 
devoid of means, and evidently foolish, Boulton wrote him 
several lengthy epistles in the kindest spirit, pointing out his 
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mistakes, and, in the generosity of his nature, sending him, 
finally, a draft for ten guineas. 

Boulton’s advice to his son was not like Lord Chesterfield’s. 
In a letter quoted by Mr. Smiles, after counselling his son to 
improve his mind and to cultivate polite manners, he adds : 
* But remember, I do not wish you to be polite at the expense 
of honour, iruth, sincerity, and honesty; for these are the 
props of a manly character, and without them politeness is 
mean and deceitful. ‘Therefore, be always tenacious of your 
honour. Be honest, just, and benevolent, even when it 
appears difficult to be so. I say, cherish these principles, and 

ard them as sacred treasures.’ 

In 1784 Boulton was found taking the lead in resisting Mr. 
Pitt’s schemes of taxation, so injurious to trade. The Minister 
proposed to tax coal, iron, copper, and other raw materials of 
manufacture, to the amount of about a million a year; and 
Boulton bestirred himself with energy to oppose this scheme. 
‘ Let taxes,’ he said, ‘ be laid upon luxuries, upon vices, and, 
if you like, upon property; tax riches when got, and the 
expenditure of them, but not the means of getting them; of 
all things, don’t cut open the hen that lays the golden eggs.’ 
An agitation was originated, and Boulton, being recognised as 
the leader of the movement in his district, was summoned to 
London by Mr. Pitt that he might talk with him about it. 
Boulton pressed upon the Minister the necessity of securing 
reciprocity of trade with foreign nations as being of vital 
importance to the industry of England. Watt, though agreed 
with Boulton in his views, was unwilling that his partner 
should become absorbed in any public movement. He wrote, 
depreciating those who were ‘mad enough to be demagogues.’ 
‘ Let us leave that to those who can defy Ministers, and get our 
property secured, which may be done in the confusion.’ 

In 1785, again, Boulton was active in the formation of a 
copper company to rescue the mines and miners from ruin. 
At the first meeting, he held in his hands the power of 
determining the appointments of governor, deputy-governor, 
and directors, representing as he did, by proxy, shares to the 
amount of £86,000. This power he used with due discretion ; 
and the company, under his direction, was successful to a 
certain extent in opening out new markets, and otherwise 
benefiting the mines. But small thanks did he get for all 
his pains. Ifthe price of ore fell, or profits declined, or the 
yield diminished, or the mines were closed, or anything at all 
went wrong, the miners were but too ready to hold him impli- 
cated, and the services he had rendered were in a moment 
forgotten. Once, their discontent even broke out in open 
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revolt, threatened Boulton with personal violence, and declared 
insanely that every pumping engine he had set up in 
Cornwall should be pulled down. But when the rioters reached 
Truro, they found a body of men stationed in front of the 
Copper Mining Company’s premises, supported by six pieces 
of cannon ; at sight of which they drew back, and the intended 
assault was not made. This, however, was but the wild 
clamour of the ignorant and misguided. Amongst the better 
class Boulton was much esteemed; and the large mining 
owners justly regarded him as their friend and invited him to 
their houses. For certain members of the Society of Friends in 
Cornwall, Boulton conceived much esteem. In one of his 
letters to his wife, he describes a great meeting of ‘ Friends’ 
at Truro, where he had heard their friend Catherine Phillips 
preach with great energy and good sense for an hour and a 
half, although so weak in body that she was obliged to lie 
a-bed for several days before. On Mr. Phillips’s death, soon 
afterwards, Boulton wrote to his own wife: ‘1 wish J] had time 
to give you the history and character of my departed friend, 
as you know but little of his excellencies. I cannot say but 
that I feel a gloomy pleasure in dwelling upon the life and death 
of a good man; it incites to piety and elevates the mind above 
terrestrial things. Now, let me ask you to holda silent meeting 
in your heart for half an hour, and then return to your work.’ 
To the year 1785 the outlays had continued to absorb more 
than the incomings of the business of Boulton and Watt; but 
then the tide turned, and two years later Watt was free from 
all his pecuniary embarrassments, and had a good balance at 
his bankers. ‘This he at once invested in cautious hands; 
though Boulton was still struggling with various embarrass- 
ments, and desired to fall back upon Watt for help, as Watt 
had from the first been falling back upon him. Watt was 
now the monied man, and declared himself unable to help his 
partner, having locked up his money in safe Scotch invest- 
ments. '‘l'o add to his distresses, Boulton’s health began to 
fail him. In 1784 he wrote to his wine merchant with a 
cheque in payment of his account: ‘ We have had a visit from 
a new acquaintance—the gout.’ He little thought where he 
had bought this bad bargain, nor how appropriate it was to 
be making the complaint to his wine merchant whilst remit- 
ting him payment for the disease. The visitor came 
again ; and, four years later, was accompanied by the gravel 
and the stone, which proved to be no transient guests, but 
remained with their victim till his life’s painful close. Mean- 
while, Boulton was distressed, above all things, at the pros- 
pect of leaving his family unprovided for, notwithstanding all 
the 
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the labours, anxieties, and risks he had undergone. He had 
most liberally departed from his original bargain with Watt, and 
instead of the two-thirds share which he had bought, Boulton, 
after finding all the capital, and being at the expense and risk 
of all the experiments, had, at Watt’s request, agreed to the 
profits being equally divided between them. Now, he writes :— 

‘When I reflect that I have given up my extra advantage of one-third on all the 
engines we are now making, and are likely to make; when I think of my children, 
now upon the verge of that time of life when they are naturally entitled to expect 
a portion of their patrimony; when I feel the consciousness of being unable to 
restore to them the property which their mother entrusted to me; when I see all 
whom I am connected with growing rich, whilst I am groaning under a load of 
debt and annuities that would sink me into the grave if my anxieties for my 
children did not sustain me; I say, when I consider all these things, it behoves me 
to struggle through the small remaining fragment of my life (being now in my 
60th year), and do my children all the justice in my power by wiping away as 
many of my incumbrances as possible.’ 

Seldom did the brave man write thus despondingly ; but 
this was thevery darkest hour, and he courageously struggled on 
until he saw all his pecuniary anxieties ended, and a handsome 
competency secured for his children. 

In 1753 it was estimated that half the copper coin in 
circulation was counterfeit, and Boulton, as the owner of the 
largest and best equipped manufactory in Birmingham, might 
have done any amount of coining that he desired; but he 
refused all orders for base money, whether for home or abroad. 
He wrote, on one occasion: ‘I lately received a letter from a 
Jew about making for him a large quantity of base money, but 
I should be sorry ever to become so base as to execute such 
orders. On the contrary, I have taken some measures to put 
a stop to the execution of them by others, and if Mr. Butcher 
hath any plan of that sort, he would do well to guard against 
me, as I certainly shall endeavour all in my power to prevent 
the counterfeiting of British or any other money, that being 
the principle on which I am acting.” Subsequently (in 1797) 
Boulton was employed by the Government to make a new 
copper coinage, which he did with the aid of the steam engine, 
and gave great satisfaction. He originated many essential 
improvements in the rolling, annealing, and cleaning of the 
metal, in the forging, multiplying, and tempering of the dies, 
and in the construction of the milling and cutting-out 
machines. ‘To his indefatigable energy and perseverance,’ 
wrote Murdock, many years later, ‘in pursuit of this, the 
favourite and nearly sole object of the last twenty years of the 
active part of Mr. Boulton’s life, is, in a great measure, to be 
attributed the perfection to which the art of coining has 
ultimately attained’ Boulton’s attention to this subject was 
largely directed by a consideration of the injury done to the 
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labouring classes by greedy employers, who bought thirty-six 
shillings’ worth (in nominal value) of copper coin for twenty 
shillings, and cheated their workpeople by paying them their 
wages in this coin. He was employed to make the new mint 
on Tower Hill; and he also supplied royal mints for Russia, 
Spain, Denmark, Mexico, Calcutta, and Bombay. 

In process of time, Boulton’s eldest son Matthew, and Watt’s 
son James, were taken into the partnership, and relieved 
their parents of much of the labour and anxiety. Money 
difficulties had entirely disappeared; and for both Watt and 
Boulton there remained a protracted old age, free from all 
pecuniary anxieties. Boulton did not cease to occupy himself 
with his scientific and literary pursuits, and new inventions. As 
late as 1797 he took outa patent for raising water by impulse, a 
sortof hydraulicram,towhichhe addedmany ingeniousimprove- 
ments. He continued to receive distinguished visitors in his 
house ; and his splendid hospitality was kept up to the last. 
Illustrative of his vigour and courage so late as the year 1800, 
is the anecdote of a large gang of housebreakers, who bribed 
the Soho watchman to admit them within the gates. The 
watchman told Boulton, who took steps accordingly, arming 
a number of men, posting them in different parts of the 
building, and himself watching for three nights in succession, 
whilst as many attempts were made. On the third night the 
thieves got in, and were making off with 150 guineas and a 
load of silver, when Boulton gave the word to seize them. 
Four of them were taken after a desperate struggle; a fifth, 
though severely wounded, contrived to make good his escape. 
It was in reference to this exploit that Sir Walter Scott said to 
Allan Cunningham: ‘I like Boulton ; he is a brave man, and 
who can dislike the brave?’ The incident is said to have 
suggested the scene in Guy Mannering, in which the attack 
is made on Dirk Hatterick in the smugglers’ cave. 

The incurable and agonising disease under which Boulton 
laboured continued to weaken him ; and after long sufferings, 
borne with great fortitude, and not allowed to prevent him 
from taking a lively interest in his old manifold occupations, 
he peacefully expired in 1809, at the age of eighty-one. Six 
hundred of his workmen followed his remains to the grave, 
and there was scarcely adry eyeamong them. He was aman 
widely and deservedly beloved. In a manly and noble exterior 
he carried a generous soul, loving truth, honour, and upright- 
ness. Watt used to speak of him as ‘ the princely Boulton.’ 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck describes with admiration his genial 
manner, his fine radiant countenance, and his superb munifi- 
cence. ‘Hewas in person,’ she says, ‘tall and of'a noble appear- 
ance ; 
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ance ; his temperament was sanguine, with that slight mixture 
of the phlegmatic which gives calmness and dignity; his man- 
ners were eminently open and cordial ; he took the lead in con- 
versation ; and, with a social heart, had a grandiose manner, 
like that arising from position, wealth, and habitual command. 
He went about among his people like a monarch bestowing 
largesse.’ If grandiose, he was cheerful and affectionate too, 
as his letters to his wife, children, and friends prove amply. 
Boswell wrote of him: ‘ I contemplated him as an iron chief- 
tain, and he seemed to be a father of his tribe.’ Probably the 
first Mutual Assurance Fund established by any large 
manufacturer for the benefit of his workmen, was the one 
Boulton set up amongst his Soho workmen. ‘ The effects of 
this society,’ Mr. Smiles says, ‘ were most salutary ; it culti- 
vated habits of providence and thoughtfulness amongst the 
men ; bound them together by ties of common interest ; and it 
was only in the case of irreclaimable drunkards that any member 
of the Soho Friendly Society ever came upon the parish.’ 

In a MS. memoir of his friend, Watt, who long survived 
him, and died honoured and lamented in 1819, wrote: ‘Through 
the whole of this business, Mr. Boulton’s active and sanguine 


disposition served to counterbalance the despondency and 
diffidence which were natural to me; and every assistance 
which Soho or Birmingham could afford was procured. Mr. 
Boulton’s amiable and friendly character, together with his 
fame as an engineer and active manufacturer, procured us 
many and very active friends in both Houses of Parliament. 


* + * Snuflice it to say, that to his generous patronage, 
the active part he took in the management of the business, 
his judicious advice, and his assistance in contriving and 
arranging many of the applications of the steam-engine to 
various machines, the public are indebted for great part of the 
benefits they now derive from that machine.’ ‘ He possessed,’ 
says Mr. Ewart, C.E., ‘above all other men I have ever 
known, the faculty of inspiring others with a portion of that 
ardent zeal with which he himself pursued every important 
object he had in view ; and it was impossible to be near him 
without becoming warmly interested in the success of his 
enterprises. The urbanity of his manner, and his great 
kindness to young people in particular, never failed to leave 
the most agreeable impression on the minds of all around him ; 
and most truly may it be said that he reigned in the hearts 
of those that were in his employment.’ ‘In fine,’ says Mr. 
Smiles, ‘ Matthew Boulton was a noble, manly man, and a true 
leader of men. Lofty-minded, intelligent, energetic, and 
liberal, he was one of those who constitute the life-blood of a 
nation, and give force and dignity to the national me 
T 
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THE LOST TREASURE; or, THE SCHOOL OF ART 
AND THE SCHOOL OF DRINK. 


r was a curious little room in the 

heart of smoky Manchester, a white- 
washed attic, whose sole light was from 
a leaky window in the roof, very apt in 
wet weather to admit the rain also. Its 
furniture consisted of a rush-bottomed 
chair, in a state of considerable dilapi- 
dation; a great oak chest almost as 
high as a table, generally holding a 
paint box, a roll or two of paper, some 
pencils and chalks and charcoal; a 
couple of empty boxes, set on end to 
serve as a high stand for a model; an 
old easel spattered and adorned with 
multifarious dabs of paint, and rough 
sketches of various life-guardsmen, and 
dancing skeletons; and a very tiny three- 
legged footstool. On the walls were 
pinned and hung studies in pencil and 
chalk from the ‘round ;’ a head of the 
crescent-crowned Diana; another of 
Niobe; the feet and legs of the Apollo 
Belvidere; and a full length figure of the 
Venus of Milo, interspersed with paint- 
ings in tempera, of flowers arranged in 
groups and in ornamental designs, and 
one or two attempts at oil painting, 
all placed with some idea of effect, so 
that the whitewash should nowhere ob- 
trude upon the eye, but be kept whole- 
somely in the background, forming a 
white instead of a golden rim to these 
various art-treasures. 

I called it a little room, and such it 
was in fact; so small, indeed, was its 
available space, that these properties of 
mine seemed quite to fill it; and when I 
was in it also, to be almost too many for 
its four walls to contain. At one side, 
it is true, the sloping roof left a recess, 
under which it was impossible to walk 
upright, or to place anything but the 
lowest objects of furniture; it was here 
the little footstool stood, and here also 
were reared with their faces to the wall 
several ambitious but unfinished sketches 
and paintings, awaiting time, or a more 
favourable mood, to develop them to 
perfection. 

In this attic, between five and six in 
the morning, and for an hour or two 
between nine and twelve at night, I 
spent many happy hours when a boy 
before the easel, sketching, or shading, 
or painting, as the case might be, either 
from a drawing, or from a cast borrowed 
for the purpose, or from nature herself, 


in the person of my litile sister Amy; 
or from some flowers of the garden or 
field, whose bright bells, or stars, or 
green leaves had bewitched my eyes 
with their beauty, and persuaded me to 
copy them. My eyes were constantl 
getting so bewitched, for every au 4 
that I lived, they saw more and more of 
the beauty that was around them, until 
at length every littleleaf and spray, every 
bit of way-side grass, and every object 
in my poor home, charmed them, if but 
gilded with sunshine ; while every little 
childrunning along the streets, nomatter 
how ragged and dirty, every animal, 
and almost every stone, had some touch 
of beauty, some lovely feature, worth 
noticing and worth copying too, if only 
I had time and opportunity to do it. 

In those days I was but a worker .at 
a cotton mill, all day among dust and 
noise, and the whirl of wheels and spin- 
dles, compelled to breathe the stifling 
air of a factory, and to work hard ten 
hours a day to earn the shillings neces- 
sary for my weekly subsistence. My 
father was a poor mechanic, very much 
out of health and pocket, and m 
mother, a woman borne down wit 
poverty and sorrow. Yet I was ambi- 
tious enough to determine some day to 
leave the spindles for the palette and 
brush, to be a clever artist, an exponent 
of the beautiful in nature and art, and, 
perhaps, a great man! 

Five evenings per week I attended 
the School of Art, and studied what was 
necessary for me to know that I might 
at length become the object of my 
highest aspirations—a great, glorious 
artist. What a joy was that School of Art 
to me! There I forgot all the worry, 
and noise, and dust, and monotony of 
my daily mill-life, and the moment I 
entered its great room, made strangely 
beautiful with its life-size casts from 
antique statues of gods and goddesses, 
heroes and warriors and lovely women, 
standing so silent and calm in their 
beauty, and seeming to protect the 
meaner human forms about them, a 
great peace fell upon me. This room of 
quiet, earnest study was as another world 
to me, with its master gliding in and out 
among his pupils, silent and observant, 
watching one, giving the right tint or 
line with his brush or pencil to another, 

showing 
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showing faults and mistakes to these 
and to those, but encouraging all ; and 
with its brilliant gas-lights, emitting 
rays all but equal to daylight, among 
its dead and living inmates. And in it, 
conscious of a certain artistic power, I 
drew and painted with industry and 

erfect content—a content that merged 
in delight when the true expression of 
the smile on the arched lips of the 
Apollo appeared on my canvas, or 
when I had rendered with due faithful- 
ness some bit of cast shadow, or some 
fold of drapery, or some difficult effect 
of light and shade. And when school 
was over, and I repaired home, where 
my mother and my little sister would 
be waiting for me, for Amy always 
refused to go to bed till she had been 
with me at least an hour in my attic, 
I would take a mouthful of bread for 
supper, talk a bit to my mother, and 
then mount upstairs to my studio 
under the slates, with little Amy’s hand 
in mine, and opening the door of the 
whitewashed chamber with a key, enter 
it with a feeling of wonderful satisfac- 
tion, and begin or ‘go on with some of 
my many works there. Amy would 

lace herself on the little footstool 
in the low recess, for that was always 
her place, and, as soon as she saw me 
begin my work, would sit there as still 
as a mouse, watching me or copying on 
a scrap of paper some of the grand 
productions of her ‘artist’ brother ; less, 
however, as I knew well, for love of the 
drawing than for love of me. To draw 
or to do anything like her Philip was 
happiness enough for her. Great was 
her joy when I placed her, as I did 
sometimes, on the rush-bottomed chair, 
and made a model of her. Not of her 
figure, poor little child; that was not at 
all beautiful, for she was deformed, my 
poor little Amy, and withered of limb 
and body; but of her childish face, 
that was very pleasant to gaze upon 
with its pleading beauty of expression, 
its long light curls, and large bright 
blue eyes, though these last were hollow 
and only too bright sometimes, while 
about her mouth the sweetest of loving 
smiles hovered. I had already made 
two studies of Amy’s face, one quite 
completed, the other wanting the last 
touches. The first I had persuaded a 
bookseller to place in his window, and 
had sold, receiving as much as a sove- 
reign for it; and the other, that I meant 
to be far superior, I hoped someday to sell 
for yet more. Part of the sovereign went 


to buy Amy a new frock, the rest to pro- 
cure additional canvas and paint; and, 
now that I could really get money for my 
productions, I felt that I had-made my 
débit as an artist! Ihad really begun 
the struggle that was to end in placing 
myself, and Amy, and my mother, in a 
position of honour and comfort. But 
in the meantime I must work; every 
spare moment must be dedicated to my 
favourite pursuit; every penny that I 
could save or earn must go to procure 
me the means of study; and therefore 
it was that I painted in this attic, as I 
have shown, early and late—finding in 
my labour not only the sure path to a 
future reward, but the greatest present 
pleasure. At ten o'clock my mother 
would tap at the door, and Amy would 
go out to her to be put to bed, after 
giving a tender little kiss to her ‘ Phil,’ 
—high time too, for such a little maiden 
to be on herpillow; and I would inquire, 
without turning my head, ‘Father home, 
mother?’ If my mother said ‘ Yes’ in 
a cheerful tone, the door would be shut, 
and my industrious brush would go on 
happily for another hour or more, and 
by the light of my lamp, canvas and 
paper would come out, beautiful with 
design and glowing with colour, and I 
would retire to bed, when weary, to 
sleep quietly or dream of the brilliant 
and glorious future that surely awaited 
me. If, however, a ‘No’ was the 
answer to my short question, or a sigh 
came with my mother’s ‘ Yes,’ a feeling 
of uneasiness would come over me, and 
my brush would not do its office kindly 
when she was gone ; shadows would not 
lie with sufficient transparency, and 
lights would have an undesirable dim- 
ness over them; beauty of colour and 
beauty of form would be both hard to 
reach. And then, presently, I would 
1 the door ajar to listen. If the 
ouse was very silent below, my feeling 
of uneasiness would increase; but if it 
was getting noisy with sound of a 
rough, harsh voice, my uneasiness would 
become positive trouble and anger, and 
a frown would gather on my brow that 
was seldom I think otherwise seen there. 
Of course, I did not look pleasant and 
amiable at such a time ; and if, as some- 
times happened, the harsh voice rising 
higher, and bursting out into rugged 
sentences that required no imagination 
to hear as oaths, I laid down my 
= and brush, and clenched my 
ands, as if to fight some invisible foe, 
my face was still less pleasant to see. I 
would 
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would then leave my quiet attic, and 
with flushed face descend the narrow 
wooden stairs very quickly, and make 
my appearance in the little room at the 
foot as protector and guardian of my 
mother. But by the time I reached the 
last stair the frown would be gone, and 
the clenched hands would be open and 
lissom again, ready to help and ready 
to clasp and give geuitle resistance, if 
such resistance were needed. Ready, too, 
to clench again, if the gentle touch 
were useless. In the little room below 
I would see my mother with a pale, 
troubled face, on which a new wrinkle 
was drawing its first line among the 
many others already on her forehead, 
standing before or not far from a poor 
wretch of a man, more than half worn 
out with disease and ill-living, but 
just now strong with the devil of intoxi- 
cation within him, every bit of innate 
tyranny and vice he possessed roused 
like a pack of hungry hounds, yelping 
for their delayed breakfast. There 
would be raging and oaths on one side 
and expostulation on the other, curses 
and entreaties, a raised hand to strike, 
and a flying or crouching form afraid 
of the blow ; and I would come in the 


midst, and boy as I was, with stern face . 


and imperative speech, attempt to rule 
the devil. Sometimes I would succeed ; 
the man, the father, for he was this to 
me, would cringe and creep like a 
cowed dog to his chair, and, growling 
out the remains of his evil temper, 
would presently fall asleep and be 
carried off to bed, by his wife and son, 
a heap of helpless, impure humanity. 
And after a look half of pity, half of 
contempt, at the imbecile sodden face, 
I would sadly bid my mother ‘good 
night,’ and go back to my studio, to 
play at my work with nerveless fingers 
and an absent mind for a few minutes 
longer, and then retreat to my own bed 
to fret and groan and cry myself to 
sleep. 

Sometimes,—very rarely, but yet oc- 
curring, and likely to occur again, the 
evil spirit that possessed my father 
would bring with him several others, 
and at the sound of their united 
ravings, Amy would be waked in her 
upstairs bed and scream with terror, 
and the whole house would be in up- 
roar. When delirium and its attendant 
forms of fright from the dark world, 
thus haunted the house and my father’s 
brain, I and my mother had sleepless 
nights, long wretched hours of watching 
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and fight with the possessed one, and 
miserable succeeding days of shame and 
trouble. At these times, and for days 
afterwards, I absented myself from the 
school. The calm faces of Apollo and 
Diana could not soothe methen; what 
sympathy could they have with my 
trouble? Had Apollo ever pinned his 
father down to a chair or bed, controlling 
him like a dangerous wild beast, trem- 
bling inwardly the while lest he should 
get loose? Or had that passionless- 
faced, large-eyed Diana ever run away 
shrieking from hers, like my little Amy 
in her frock and pinafore ? The master, 
too, how could I face the master, with 
his suave but cold manner—a manner 
that demanded so little, but expected so 
much? How could I calmly pencil 
out or paint curve and reflected light 
with bold and sure touch, the touch of 
happy fingers, when I remembered the 
constant heart-creeping agony of m 
mcther, the sottish rages and imbecility 
of my father, and the weeping fright of 
my poor little sister? How could I 
meet my happier schoolfellows, that 
had no such degradation to go through, 
no such misery to meet? I preferred 
to stay at home, and shutting myself 
up in my chamber, with Amy for sole 
companion, to spend the else indus- 
trious hours, listening absently to her 
childish talk, that was always ready to 
flow when she thought it might, or to 
rest my head on my hands at the easel 
in a sort of despair. If I painted at 
these times, it was forms of uglinessand 
dread, or effete things that had no soul 
or meaning in them, and consequently 
no artistic beauty. The delicacy of 
organisation that had given to my soul 
subtle sympathies with nature, and 
quick appreciation of natural beauty, 
had also opened to me a world of 
suffering and painful nervous sensi- 
bility that I believe half the world 
knows nothing about. 

I had long been busy at the school 
competing for a prize, a silver medal, 
to be awarded to any student who 
should produce the best painting from 
a certain piece of decorative bas-relief, 
consisting of pomegranates and the 
large oval fruit of the mystical egg 
plant. It was not a difficult subject for 
me; butas there were many other student 
éompetitors, who were equal and some 
of them superior to me in artistic 
poe’ I felt that I must put forth my 

est strength, and use all the talent I 
possessed to win the prize from these. 
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I worked then very hard at my task, 
and when I had done it, had the 
satisfaction of receiving the approval 
of my master. This was not quite 
sufficient, however. The inspector was 
coming down from London, and by his 
judgment the question was to be de- 
cided whether or no the medal would 
be mine, 

The eventful day came; all the pairt- 
ings were placed side by side, and with 
beating hearts we left them, to wait till 
the important ticket with the delightful 
words upon it, ‘ Medal awarded,’ should 
be placed on the corner of one of them. 
When we were again admitted to see 
our paintings, the dark-coloured ticket 
with its plain-printed letters, was—oh, 
joy for me!—on mine. As I stood ina 
whirl of delight surveying the welcome 
bit of paper, the inspector came up, and 
putting his hand kindly on my shoulder, 
congratulated me on what he was pleased 
to call the great promise exhibited in 
my painting. ‘Go on, my boy,’ he 
concluded, ‘as you are doing now, and 
success of no mean kind is sure to be 
yours.’ Here was pe praise, almost 
sweeter to me than the possession of the 
coveted medal! I went home in a flush 
of delight, my blood tingling hot to my 
very finger-ends, and tossing my cap 
down upon a chair as I entered our 
little room, I said exultingly, ‘Mother, 
T’ve won the medal! I’ve won the 
medal! Hurrah?’ way wr was pre- 
paring, but my mother left the bacon 
to hiss in the pan—I’m afraid my 
father had to eat it burnt that night— 
to give me a kiss and wish me joy; no 
need of that wish, however, I was 
joyfulenough! Little Amy kissed me 
also, and clung round me, and asked me 
what the medal was like, and how big 
it was; and when I said, for the 
pleasure of seeing how large her blue 
eyes would become, that it was very big, 
and quite round, big almost as a plate, 
and of real silver, every bit of it, she 
looked at me with astonishment and 
awe, as though I had become suddenly 
possessed of the wealth of Mr. Brooks, 
the banker, who was somehow or other, 
the envied Croesus of our household. 
I felt, in truth, as rich as any banker, 
and envied not on this blessed night, a 
hundred Mr. Brookses. Had any of 
them ever gained the silver medal for 
artistic excellence ? No, indeed; not, at 
least, that I had ever heard of. When 
I brought my medal home in its velvet- 
lined case—rich blue velvet, I remember 
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it was, ‘throwing up’ thesilver grandly— 
with what reverent care my mother 
lifted it out, touching it gingerly with 
her brown worn fingers—bless her !—as 
though they would soil it, or dim its 
perfection of brilliance; and spelt out 
all the inscription, reading my name, 
that was cut deep into the silver, the 
last, with a voice tremulous with joy. 
I can see her now as she stood then, 
though my eyes are dim from a different 
cause than that which sent down two 
great drops from hers, just as she was 
handing me the medal back—-not quite 
in time, however, since one of them fell 
upon the precious silver to her great 
dismay ; a tear which I brushed away 
with my coat sleeve, afraid of its 
dimming the bright face of my treasure. 
Should I be as anxious now, mother, 
to brush away any joy-tear of yours, 
wherever it might fall? I think not. 

I carried my medal upstairs at once, 
Amy following timidly, not quite sure 
that her ‘Phil’ would want her at such 
a time—nay, half afraid that he wouldn’t 
want her, but resolved to go with him 
nevertheless. My attic, my studio, my 
sanctum, where I had passed so many 
delightful hours of work and anticipa- 
tions of future greatness, was the corner 
of the world best fitted to receive my 
medal. There, where all my most 
valued possessions were already stowed, 
must the silver prize be. We had no 

arlour, no drawing-room in our poor 
ittle house—no polished walnut table 
on which to lay my medal, that: friends 
and callers might see by it how honoured 
I was—no cabinet of rosewood, not 
even a mahogany chest of drawers, to 
place it in, as in a shrine, above stairs 
or below; nor did I want or ask for 
these things, I had never been used to 
them. My beloved whitewashed attic, 
with its great oak chest, was quite sufli- 
cient. So entering the room hurriediy 
and exultantly, I closed the door behind 
me, forgetting in that glad moment 
my little sister and all else; and, sitting 
upon the rush-bottomed chair, opened 
once more the case, and gazed long at 
the splendid prize. And when I had 
satisfied myself by looking at it on all 
sides, and from all points of view, had 
read and re-read the inscription, the 
name, the date, and, not quite pleased 
with the design, had flattered myself 
I could have drawn a better, I re- 
placed it on its cushion, shut it up care- 


-fully, and, opening the great chest put 


it with other valuables of mine, in that 
antique 
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antique repository, and resolutely locked 
itin. I would look no more at it that 
night! So I promised myself, and I 
kept my promise as far as the actual 
medal was concerned; but, as the eye 
will see a sun spectrum long after the 
real sun has set, if the sight has been 
too much strained in gazing athis bright- 
ness, so my eye of memory carried about 
with it for hours the disc of silver metal 
whereon my art-success was recorded. 
And this, no doubt, was the reason, 
when I left the attic, that I did not see 
the crouching form of my little sister 
near the entrance, and so trod inadver- 
tently upon her fingers. She had crept 
close to the door, and had there sat 
listening with held breath, and with 
faithful, patient love, to the doings and 
almost breathings of the forgetful bro- 
ther who had shut the door in her face, 
and thus, when I came forth abruptly, 
had not time to get out of my way. A 
suppressed cry of pain—a something 
between a sob and a scream—recalled 
my absent thoughts to her and the world 
about me. Lifting her up, and caress- 
ing her and her hurt fingers, I ee 
away the tears that would keep rollin 
down, as much I think from wounde 
love as from the pain in her hand, and 
very forgivingly she kissed me in re- 
turn; but for some days afterwards a 
troubled expression in her blue eyes, 
when she gazed at me, and a gravity of 
manner towards me and all, showed 
that she could not quite forget though 
she could forgive. 

The days went on: there was holiday 
at the school, and the evenings were long 
and light. After mill-time, therefore, 
I could indulge myself sometimes by 
taking a walk to the fields, and carrying 
Amy with me part of the way, for she 
was soon tired of walking. I set her 
down among the buttercups and daisies, 
or rather, where they should have been, 
brought out my paints and brushes and 
can of clear water, and on a piece of 
stretched paper took notes of the colours 
of the sunset clouds, or drew forms of 
trees and cattle, for future use at home. 
These were very happy walks, and 
though my clothes were threadbare, and 
Amy’s were by no means from a prin- 
cess’s wardrobe, and though my purse 
was very, very light, few people that we 
saw on our way going or returning were 
more content or more glad. IfI gained 
a sunset effect at all tolerably, I dare 
not use the word successfully, for who 
can paint the ‘glory of a sunset sky 
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successfully, when the sun trails after 
him a magnificence of inimitable purples 
and golds andcrimsons, and leaves them, 
mixed and blended and contrasted, for 
the wonderment and delight ofall-seeing 
eyes, and the despair of all imitative 
hands ?—and if I surveyed my paper 
with composure, Amy sitting near me, 
knew it at once, and would say eagerly, 
‘Tsit acharming sky, Phil?’ and would 
venture to peep at the prismatically 
smeared paper, and admire. But ifthe 
heaven-colours were too impossible, or 
the student too stupid to render them, 
I suppose she knew it also, for then she 
never asked for a glance, but would go 
on weaving her necklaces of dandelion 
stalks, or her moss baskets, as if there 
were no such things near her as paints 
and paper, or an ambitious artist- 
brother. Yes, those were very happy 
walks! The daisies in the poor man’s 
border are as beautiful in his eyes, and 

ive as much pleasure as do the camellias 
in the rich man’s conservatory, often 
more; and I know for my own part, 
that the weeds and way-side flowers 
with which God adorned my path in 
those early days were as dear and 
lovely in their way, as any blossoms of 
Persia or Japan that I have seen since 
in the loveliest gardens. 

One evening we returned homo 
rather later than usual. Amy was put 
to bed at once, for she was both weary 
and sleepy ; and, after getting a little 
water fov a few wild roses that I had 
discovered in our walk, I repaired to 
my studio with my paints and sketch- 
ing-block. To my surprise, I found 
the door open—not much—only just 
ajar; yet as I always locked it before 
going away, it astonished me. Was. 
the key, then, in the door? No; it was 
in my pocket, where it should be, and 
where I always placed it when leaving 
home. How could I then have taken 
it from the door, without discovering 
that it was not fast? Disquieted, I 
scarcely knew why, I put my lamp first 
into the chamber, that I might explore 
with my eyes before I ventured forward 
further. The oak chest was in its 
place, the easel, with the half-com- 
pleted flower painting upon it, the chair, 
the boxes, the papers, all just as I hed 
left them—at least they looked so—and 
I went in assured, put my lamp down, 
and was more than half inclined to 
think that for once I had been careless 
enough to forget the lock, when a 
thought struck me—my medal. Was 


my 
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my medal safe? Opening the chest, 
which was also unlocked, I peeped into 
its interior. I have talked before of 
my valuables in this chest; but, if a 
robber, tempted by the word, had 
broken it open, expecting to find in 
it gold or silver, or jewels, or anything 
except my medal, that would fetch 
more than two shillings from the most 
sanguine pawnbroker in the world, he 
would have been greatly disappointed. 
A few discoloured engravings from the 
waste of a bookseller’s drawer, two or 
three old sketch books, a bit of damask 
drapery about half-a-yard square, a 
broken palette, a brush or two, and a 
few similar treasures were all, and these 
treasures were safe and untcuched; 
but on the drapery where I had care- 
fully laid the medal, when depositing 
it last in the chest, was now no such 
thing to be seen. Could it have slipped 
underneath? I drew out every article 
one by one, papers, engravings, books, 
damask, palette, and then I felt the bot- 
tom of the dark old chest, but found no 
medal ! 

It was clearly gone; but who had 
taken it? Who had been the thief? 
My mother? No! Well enough I 
knew her hands would rather have 
added to, than taken away one of my 
possessions. My little Amy? Never 
had I known her small fingers carry off 
so much as a small scrap of paper with- 
out permission! There was but one 
other then, for our household consisted 
of only four persons. My father! 
Certain disagreeable remembrances of 
former days; a few books, only a few, 
but our whole library, that had dis- 
appeared mysteriously one by one ; the 
house clock that had vanished one dark 
winter’s morning, when my mother was 
away nursing a dying sister; and a 
Sunday coat of mine that took flight 
from my clothes-box not long ago, be- 
sides various other of our belongings, 
that seemed to have the unpleasant gift 
of legs or wings bestowed upon them 
when our eyes were turned away, and 
that walked or flew away at pleasure, 
and only came back to us in the new 
shape of bottles of rum or brandy, or 
less tangibly in the potent gas that 
played tricks with my father’s brain, 
and gave to his tongue for a while the 

ower of motion it took eventually from 

is legs—all these convinced me that 
to him I owed my bereavement. Wasit 
my father then, or rather, was it not 
my father? I did not ask myself the 


question more than once. Immediately 
I concluded that he and no other had 
been the robber. He had, no doubt, 
heard Amy talk of my possession, and 
had taken it to buy himself more 
drink, An intense feeling of anger 
came upon meatonce. It wasso cruel, 
so wicked, so strange a thing that ho 
should steal the only, the greatest 
treasure I possessed! Why could he 
not leave me and mine alone? Had I 
ever cost him a penny for years? Had 
I not, on the contrary, been the stay of 
the house when he was lazy, or 
incapable, or ill from drink! A father 
indeed! What was there fatherly 
about him but the name? My blood 
boiled with indignation. He was not 
yet come home, or I should have gone 
to“him directly in the heat of my 
anger, and confronted him, charged him 
with the theft, perhaps in my rage have 
struck him, who can tell? It was well 
he was not yet come home, or who 
knows the misery that might have 
ensued? I was strong of limb and 
soon carried away by passion, and my 
father was weak and diseased. [ 
might have—ah! I dread to think 
what I might have done in my first 
burst of anger! As he was not at 
home, however, I controlled myself 
sufficiently to remain where I was; I 
would not go down and alarm my 
mother—I disdained to do that. She 
had troubles enough without mine, 
and to-night her sleep should not 
be disturbed. I determined to wait 
where I was till I heard my father’s 
step; then I would go down and 
meet him as though nothing had hap- 
pened, ask him to go out with me a 
moment, charge him with the robbery 
and see what became of it. It was 
clear he had planned the theft 
deliberately ; had obtained by some 
means a key of my room, watched 
his opportunity, and stolen up- 
stairs when I was away and my 
mother engaged, and had taken away 
my treasure, my only treasure—that 
which I had gained by the hard 
labour of brain and hand, and by many 
an hour of self-denial—that which I 
had been so proud of, and had valued 
as the miser values his guineas. And 
all that he might gain only a glass or 
two more of his miserable drink! It 
was too much—too much! I uttered 
a loud passionate cry, such a cry as I 


- think I never uttered before, brought 


from the depths of a breast torn by 
surprise, 
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surprise, indignation, and pity for my- 
self ; and, throwing myself on my knees 
before the empty chest, I laid my face 
on my hands and burst into a fit of 
angry weeping. I do not know how 
long I knelt there. When I was suffi- 
ciently recovered to take notice of any- 
thing besides myself and my grief, the 
continued stillness of the house made 
me pause from my tears, and listen. 
There was absolutely no sound from 
below, where I knew that my mother 
was busy at her endless sewing for the 
shirt warehouse, her industrious needle 
making no noise, and the roar of the 
streets I was too well accustomed to 
to mark; but near me a sound of 
half-suppressed and gentle breathing 
made me start. Unwillingly and sul- 
lenly I lifted my eyes, for my tears had 
been hot and passionate ones, and I 
had no wish for any one to intrude 
upon me and them. A little figure 
dressed in white stood before me, with 
drapery falling round it, down to and 
over its feet in simplest folds. The 
light of the lamp behind fell upon its 
cloud of light brown hair, and illumi- 
nated the edges of its face, and almost 
shone through the slight white form. 
I thought of saints I had seen in pictures 
irradiated by the sacred glory of the 
nimbus, and felt awed by its strange 
beauty. While I looked, the figure laid 
one small hand softly upon one of mine, 
and stretched out the other with a loving 
gesture as ifto bless me. Foramoment 
or two my breathing stopped; it seemed 
to me as if one of God’s angels had come 
tocomfortme in my distress. Then tears 
struck to my eyes again, not hot or bitter 
ones this time. I opened my arms to 
take in that little nightgowned figure, 
which fell at once into them, with a ery 
of ‘O my Phil, what is the matter?’ 
It was no angel’s voice that spoke to 
me, but the nearer and dearer one of 
my little sister; or, am I not mistaken? 
was it not indeed an angel’s voice, 
though speaking from out the earthly 
veil that muffles up the brightness of so 
many of our winged ones?—was she 
not a God’s messenger to me? She 
had heard my cry in her bedroom, and, 
half asleep, but with the instinct of love, 
had risen from her bed, and with naked, 
noiseless feet had entered my room to 
find me kneeling in despair before the 
empty box. I would not let her share 
my joy when first the precious medal 
had been mine, I shut her out from my 
attic selfishly and forgetfully ; but now 
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she was ready to share my sorrow, nay, 
asking to share it. There were tears 
in her dear blue eyes, and there was 
the tenderest caressing accent in her 
voice, and there was the most attentive 
pitying face in the world, to listen to 
the account of my loss, which, indeed, 
she seemed to understand at once. 
What other trouble could so deeply 
have moved her Philip? And then, 
with kisses and gentlest pattings of my 
head and shoulders, she sought to 
soothe me, very much as a mother 
would soothe her baby, and every kiss 
and touch of hers had balm in it, and 
took away a portion of my grief. Had 
I not a short time back called my 
medal my only treasure? With a 
twinge of self-reproach I remembered 
the words. In this warm case of flesh 
and blood close to me, was a treasure 
worth a hundred medals—my own, 
dear, loving, little sister. I seated my- 
self on the chair, placed her on my 
knee, and wrapping her up in the skirt 
of my old coat to keep her warm, felt 
inexpressibly comforted and soothed by 
her presence. We talked sadly of the 
loss, but the anger was gone out of my 
heart for the while, and the great 
wrinkle, as Amy called the frown, was 
smoothed away trom my forehead. We 
sat thus for some time, I far too much 
engrossed with my trouble to notice 
how cold the little feet became, spite of 
the coat, and my warm hand, and she 
proposing in her eagerness to help me, 
that she should sell her bird, her one 
possession, a linnet a neighbour had ' 
given her a few months before, to buy 
back again my silver prize. Poor little 
linnet! Iam sure she could not have 
parted from it without many tears, and 
yet how willingly she offered it up 
to appease her brother’s sorrow, and 
when I[ told her Dicky would not be 
needed, she was so evidently distressed 
at the rejection of her offering, that I 
was compelled to promise to accept it. 
She did not ask me who had been the 
thief, we both knewonly too well; she did 
not even mention my father’s name, but 
her thoughts were about him when she 
said, stroking my hair the while, ‘Poor 
Phil! Why should he love that wicked 
ale and brandy so very much, and you 
so little?’ The why was as great a 
mystery to me as to her. The question 
I had often asked myself, but had 
never been able to answer it. The 
temptation to drink was, thanks to my 
mother’s care and my love for art and 
th 
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the school, that kept all my spare 
moments fully employed, nothing to 
me. I had never entered the public- 
house more than three or four times, 
and then only to bring my father 
away; and what I saw at those times 
repelled rather than attracted me. 
The contemplation of the faces of 
Apollo and Diana in their calm regal 
beauty, had made revolting to me 
the animalised, sensuous countenances 
found at the ‘ World’s End,’ my father’s 
place of resort. The wolfish and 
swinish visages of some of his com- 
anions were to me ey pain- 
ul. But my father’s school of art in 
his youth had been among such com- 
panions, and at such places as the 
*World’s End ;’ and what an attraction 
were they and their haunt now to him! 
Every day he had to pass the ‘ World’s 
End’ as he went to work, and irresistibly 
morning and evening he slid through its 
wide, ever-open doorway for another can 
and another pipe. What to him, when 
there, were the weary hours my mother 
sed at home, sewing for a penny an 
— that she might have a little better 
food to present to him and us, when he 
ought to have supplied it all in abun- 
dance from his wages? What to him 
Amy’s thin face and deformed figure, 
that needed better air and medical ap- 
pliances? What to him the iapod - 
ments he cast in my upward way? So 
that he might get a little more of the 
drink he loved, all the world might 
perish about him. At least, so it seemed. 
As for myself, had it not been for the 
hope of soon raising my dear ones from 
their poverty by my artistic skill, I 
should have, I think, given it all up 
long ago. When on Saturday nights [ 
saw my mother’s weary eyes, and her 
thin, stooping figure, how many times 
I have longed to put in her hand all the 
money I had earned in the week, 
and to say to her, ‘Here, mother ; I'll 
spend no more at the school, I'll buy no 
more paints and brushes, I'll give up 
drawingaltogether, and withit my proud 
hopes for the future, so that you may 
put away that tedious stitching, and go 
out sometimes among the green fields, 
andbreathe with pleasure the fresh air., 
But I knew her reply would be, ‘No, 
Phil. ; your two shillings more a week 
would be a help, but it wouldn’t be 
enough, I must still work, and it would 
takeall the heart out of me to think my 
boy was unhappy, as he would be 
without thedrawing. Go on with your 
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school, you will help us all so much 
better in the end!’ and well I knew she 
would rather have stitched her poor 
fingers to the bone, than have taken my 
school shillings. How was it that in 
those days she was so rarely ill? How 
was it that she so seldom complained of 
headache, or weariness, or sickness of 
any sort? Icanscarcely tell. She was 
wrinkled and worn and hollow-eyed, it 
seemed almost as if the first blast would 
blow her away, and yet she was the 
strongest person in the house. It must 
have been her loving heart that kept her 
up like a machine, in perpetual motion, 
and that would not let give way. 
There was, indeed, a wonderful spirit of 
love and endurance in my mother that 
has put me to shame many a time inafter 
life when disappointments havetriedhard 
to overcome me and have all but suc- 
ceeded. But Amy’squestion,why? wasstill 
unanswered, and she was still sitting on 
my knee, caressing and comforting. By- 
and-bye, however, she complained of 
cold, and I carried her to bed, wrapped 
her up carefully, and left her to sleep, 
after kissing her hot cheek, and promi- 
sing once more that if Dicky and his 
cage were wanted to ensure the speedy 
return of my medal, he should go. 

In the morning my father confessed 
to the robbery after a good deal of pre- 
varication, and gave me the name of the 
place where he had sold the medal, 
There I went at once, but the old desier 
in metals who had bought it would give 
me no tidings of it, and refused to 
answer my questions. From that day 
to this I have heard nothing of my 
school prize. It was lost to me for ever. 
But almost before I had given up all 
hope of regaining my lost treasure, I 
had ceased to mourn for it. Another and 
much greater loss had fallen upon me. 
—-My little sister Amy! It is many 
years ago now since I saw you lying 
in that strange-shaped box, so very 
pale, and oh! so much longer than you 
had ever seemed to me before, wrapt 
in the sams little nightgown in which 
you had come to comfort me just a 
week back,—many, many, years ago! 
But do not think I ever forget it. 
What a day that was to me. More 
dark and terrible than any thunder-cloud 
could make it. I-was a boy when you 
died, giving way to passionate tears, to 
moanings, to bitterest cries; but when 
they carried you away and laid you 
under the dark smoke-coverel clods of 
the city, I was no longer a boy, - 

wit 
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with a man’s deep and unspeakable 
grief at my heart. 

Did Amy catch cold that night when 
sitting so long with me in the attic? 
It was believed so. In the morning 
she was ill, and when the doctor came, 
he told us that her complaint was one 
well-known in our close, unhealthy, 
neighbourhood—typhus fever. With 
her it was quickly fatal. In three days 
she died. ‘The feverish fancies that 
possessed her brain during her short 
sharp illness were all of me and my 
lost medal. She called piteously on 
my father not to steal it, but to give it 
back to her Phil. All her trouble was 
on my behalf, but when I came nearer 
her, she did not know me, or under- 
stand the words I spoke. One short 
moment, however, before death, was 
given to my prayers. With a Joving 
smile she looked clearly into my eyes, 
a smile that lingered on her lips even 
when in the coffin, and then she and I 
were sundered, but not,jI trust, for ever- 
more. Peace be with you, my darling! 

My father was struck to the heart, 
and cried sorely over what he called his 
treasure, when her blue eyes were 
hidden for ever underneath their lids; 
though, ,strange to say, he would not 
have hesitated to fill those eyes with 
tears or terror when alive, for the sake 
of a few more drops of drink, and 
though he was no doubt guilty of her 
death, since to feed his own depraved 
appetite, he had neglected to provide 
for her the proper food and purer air 
that might have prevented her fatal 
illness). He and the drink at the 
‘World’s End’ had been truly her 
murderers,—slow murderers, if you will; 
the work hastened at the end by the 
thievish blow that deprived me of my 
medal. 

The many who die drink-murdered 
by sudden and awful deaths, are far 
exceeded in number by the many who 
perish by lingering diseases, drink 
induced; and by the still greater 
number who expire*for want of the 
necessaries of life—good food and water, 
good clothing, and good air—withheld 
from them to supply the means for ex- 
pensive stimulants, that, like streams of 
burning lava, ruin and destroy what- 
ever comes in their way. One of these 
last victims was my little sister, and if 
Idid not sympathise with my father’s 
tears it is no wonder. With silent 
indignation I passed him by on the day 
of the funeral, with as little notice as if 
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he had been a block of wood, and took 
my place sadly and sternly beside my 
mother as chief mourner, leaving him 
to follow or to stay contemptuonsly at 
home, which he would. He’ chose the 
last, and we found him on our return 
curled up idiotically in a corner, more 
drunk than usual. Even on that day 
he could not refrain. My heart was 
very bitter within me, and if I did not 
spurn him with my foot it was because 
of my mother’s presence, and because a 
certain holy influence that the dead had 
left was still remaining in the house. 
My feeling was wrong, completely 
wrong, and I have seen my fault since, 
and repented. Then, however, I looked 
down upon the poor drunkard, proudly, 
from my little pinnacle of comparative 
virtue, and said in thought, ‘Never 
could it have been with me as with thee!’ 
Excited almost beyond self-control, I 
left him with my mother and the neigh- 
bours, and rushed upstairs to my 
studio, there to bide over the time of 
bitterest grief. But if below had been 

holy ground, because ske had so latel 
passed through its doors, how wesc | 
more so was my whitewashed chamber, 
where she had spent with me so many 
happy hours. Insensibly my anger 
against my father faded away, and her 
memory alone filled my heart. I took 
from its hiding-place her incompleted 
portrait, and placing it before me, 
worked away at the last touches with a 
strange, eager yearning to see it finished, 
that took from me neither firmness of 
hand nor trueness of sight. Never be- 
fore, as it seemed to me, had I painted so 
well, and with so much ease; but the 
strange facility gave me no pleasure, nor 
took away a grain of the heavy weight at 
myheart. Zhatseemedasifitcould never 
be removed. When my self-imposed 
task was finished, I went downstairs, 
sensible now of an intolerable headache, 
that increased as the night advanced, 
and that at last placed me ona sick-bed. 
Amy’s fever had also attacked me, For 
a fortnight I hovered between two 
worlds, then the crisis came, and this 
world claimed me; I was relieved and 
saved from that which we call death, 
for the present, to find my father dying, 
not of fever, but of the effects of habitual 
intoxication. Another coffin in a fewdays 
bore away another body from our house, 
and my mother and myself were left 
alone to cheer and comfort one another. 
My poor father! to dismiss you in 
this way with a few words seems to me 
now, 
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now, half inhuman, though then, I must 
confess to have had a great feeling of 
relief that you were gone. Had you 
been ever to us, since I could remember, 
anything but a down-draught and a 
shame? Had not your presence ever 
been a gloom, instead of a joy-bringer ? 
Was not the light of your eyes darkness 
to us, because so often lit by the false 
glare of drink? Did you not drain 
the life-blood from us all, to feed the 
demon to whom you have sold youself? 
And yet in your youth, I have been told, 
there were many germs of good in you, 
that might, if favourably developed, 
have led you to sobriety, to honour, and 
long life, to be the blessing of your wife 
and children instead of their curse. You 
had health, and good desires, and no 
mean artistic skill that, might have been 
educated to your’s and society's great 
advantage, and have proved one means 
of saving you from the evil attractions 
of the pothouse. Who can tell how 
_ much in this respect J owe to art, and 
to the art school? And here let me 
rejoice that I was born on a later day, 
at a time when Government schools 
provide for the people, for the poor, such 
means of education. In my fatiier’s 
youthful days art schools were not. His 
undeveloped talent, like a seed in un- 
favourable conditions, rottel where it 
should have rooted and put forth buds 
and blossoms; and weeds grewin its place 
and overspread the garden. Instead of 
the school of art, with its quiet hours of 
intellectual improvement, its pursuit 
after the beautiful in form and colour, 
its progressive and refining influences, 
the school of drink drew him into its 
unhappy circle, debasing and de- 
moralising whatever was good and 
noble within him. I would that such 
schools of drink were banished from 
our land and from all others, and 
schools of art and knowledge and 
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virtue substituted everywhere for them. 
Some day it will be so ; but before that 
happy day arrives, how many more will, 
like my father, take degrees in drink 
and crime, in these colleges of vice 
upheld by the State; how many more 
households will be desolated, how many 
more treasures will be lost like mine! 

My mother and myself, then, were 
left alone, as I said, to cheer and com- 
fort one another. Years ago, time 
drifted us both away from Manchester, 
—drifted ?—ore us away with a flood 
thatledtofortune. Myname is nownot 
an entirely unknown one in the great 
world of art. I am rich beyond my 
dreams, for my wants are few and my pic- 
tures in request. My London studio as 
little resembles the whitewashed attic of 
my boyhood, asa vase of Sevres china re- 
sembles a pitcher of unadorned red clay ; 
but it wants one ornament the other 
possessed—the living, breathing form of 
my little sister Amy, my lost treasure. 
Her blue eyes, however, look at me 
from out the canvas that hangs above my 
parlour mantelpiece, and recall to me 
whenever I glance at them many dear 
and sweet, and not a few sorrowful 
memories. The old lady in black silk, 
who for so many years sat every day at 
the head of my bachelor table was in the 
habit of wiping her spectacles afresh 
whenever Amy’s name was mentioned, 
but not that she might see more cleariy 
to put together ‘ band, and gusset, and 
seam.’ She reserved her eyesight at 
the last, to gaze upon that picture and 
her son, and to read the letters of a cer- 
tain Great Book, that was seldom far 
from her elbow, and where I believe she 
found certain words she spoke to me not 
long before her death, ‘Be sober, be 
vigulant, and hope to the End.’ Words 
I never wish to forget, and that I would 
ask all my young and struggling readers 
to remember. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE SELECTIONS. 
AMELIE VON BRAUN. 


It is merely by special royal conces- 
sion that a clergyman may obtain a 
living in other than his native diocese, 
nor is it considered expedient for a 
country clergyman to labour in a neigh- 
bouring parish. He must restrict him- 
self to his own often immense but 
sparsely populated district, and this 


frequently is too much for the strength 
of any one man. A great desire is 
therefore felt by some for the introduc- 
tion of home missionaries, so that the 
Gospel might be efficiently preached 
throughout the land. One such there 
has been, a woman, and of her I will 
now speak, though, in fact, she did not 


properly 
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properly belong to the party in tho 
Church which desires home missionary 
labour. This was Amelie von Braun. 

Born in 1811, one of the several 
daughters of a lieutenant-colonel, whose 
small means were expended on the edu- 
cation of his sons, Amelie spent the 
earlier years of her life in spinning, 
weaving, and perhaps, even, on an 
emergency, scouring a floor. All her 
household duties were, however, con- 
scientiously performed, although she 
devoured every book that came in her 
way, digesting its contents over her 
mechanical labours, so that even when 
thus employed her mind was developing. 
From the early age of five, she knew 
that she had a Father in heaven, and 
though encountering by the way many 
a difficulty, many an impediment, she 
yet advanced onward, ever onward, to- 
wards her heavenly home. 

She was a singularly dutiful daughter, 
never undertaking anything without the 
advice and blessing of her father. This 
also speaks much for the character of 
the parent. Nevertheless, there was 


one higher than her earthly father, as 
she says: ‘From my tenderest years I 


have thrown myself upon Jesus alone, 
nor has any undertaking of mine pros- 
pered in which I have followed human 
advice, or obeyed the will of others, in 
opposition to the warning of an inner 
voice.’ 

In 1843 she began to work quietly 
amongst the poor of Carlshamn, where 
her family was then residing. She 
visited the lowest cabins of sin and 
misery, carrying with her a clean cloth 
and candles. The cloth she spread on 
a table, and the candles she lighted, for 
to the Swedes clean table linen and 
lighted candles convey the idea of the 
highest rejoicing and festivity. Having 
done this, made all beautifully impres- 
sive and attractive, she then poured out 
words of divine truth and kindliness 
into the hearts of the poor inmates. 
She produced in this way such an 
extraordinary effect, that the poor, 
wretched people used to clean up their 
miserable abodes in the hope of her 
coming, that she might see she was 
expected and made welcome. 

For nine years she carried on a large 
Sunday -school. She laboured, too, 
amongst the sailors, and the most de- 
moralised class of workmen, and found 
throughout the experience of her life, 
men more easy to influence than women. 

In 1836 a still more extensive field 
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of labour was opened to her. She came 
to Stockholm for the purpose of con- 
versing with religious-minded persons 
whose views accorded with her own, and 
especially as regarded certain tendencies 
which she greatly deplored. Here she 
was strongly urged to proceed to Dale- 
carlia, where the Church was much 
shaken. She hesitated at first, for the 
distance was great and the people 
strange to her. At length, believing it 
to be the Divine will, she went there, 
and, talking with the people, great 
numbers thronged to listen. She con- 
versed with them also in private, circu- 
lated orthodox works, and was regarded 
by them as a messenger of God, and, at 
the urgent entreaty of many, returned 
to them the following year. 

From this time forth she became a 
religious lecturer amongst the poorer 
orders generally, over whom she exer- 
cised great power. With the cultivated 
classes she could do less; those she in- 
tended to benefit by her pen, and that 
only after her death, for she feared that 
excessive partiality on one side, and ran- 
cour on the other, might destroy the 
wholesome effect at which she aimed. 

Spite of her simple, unassuming 
manners, which vanquished the preju- 
dices of many, as might Siren be 
expected, she met with violent oppo- 
sition ; still, without any effort on her 
part, as one door of usefulness was 
closed another opened. 

Various clergymen warmly espoused 
her cause, inviting her to their districts 
during the great festivals of the Church. 
She would then, after the conclusion of 
the service, hold meetings in the summer 
in the open air. These meetings began 
with a hymn, in which hundreds of 
deeply aftected voices joined. Her dis- 
courses continued for two, sometimes 
even for three hours, the people listening 
with rapt attention. Her voice was 
tenderly persuasive, and as she would 
describe to them the poor prodigal man 
or woman returning to the Father’s 
house, often giving them her own expe- 
riences, many were the hearts which she 
won. She exhorted them also to obey 
the authority of the law for the Lord’s 
sake, nor did she omit earnest prayer 
for the Church and its ministers, espe- 
cially including the pastor of their own 
parish and his family. 

Her journeyings through the woods, 
and her abode in desolate country 
cabins, undermined her health, yet she 
never gaye up her work, which she 

regarded 
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regarded as her calling from God. 
When not labouring abroad she con- 
tinued her ‘ Pictures.’ 

During the winter of 1859 she had a 
fall on the ice, by which she was con- 
siderably hurt; nevertheless, though 
suffering great pain, she continued the 
journey she was then upon for eight 
‘days longer, preaching for many hours 
‘during the day, and sleeping at night 
in some humble homestead, forgetting, 
-as she says, the pain and uneasiness 
she endured in the kindness of her 
sisters in the faith, and the praying, 
‘singing, reading, and conversation of 
her spiritual brothers. 
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Towards the end of February of the 
same winter, waiting one Sunday for 
some friend in a cold churchyard after 
service, she was chilled, and _ subse- 
quently preaching inasmall, over-heated 
cabin, she became seriously unwell. 
From this day her last illness dates, 
and on the 30th of the following month 
she departed this life, some of her last 
words being, ‘My spirit is well—on- 
wards !—onwards! Victory and light! 
I see now clearly—much more clearly !’ 
From Miss Howitt’s ‘ Twelve Months 
with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden.’ 








JEANETTE BERGLIND. 


There is in the Djurgard, near the 
‘shores of the Baltic, an immense insti- 
“tution for the blind, the deaf, and the 
‘dumb, called Manilla. Although it is 
‘quite a colony, yet so great, unfor- 
tunately, is the prevalence of the deaf 
and dumb in Sweden, that there are 
many who must remain neglected be- 
cause there is no room for them in the 
asylum. 

It is for some of these, and for other 
little pupils similarly afflicted, that the 
noble-hearted Jeanette Berglind, a poor 
cripple, born with deficient hearing 
herself, opened the minor institution to 
which we are now bound. 

As we walked along Miss Bremer 
told me her history, in order that I 
might fully appreciate her when I saw 

er. I had also read an interesting 
memoir of her written by Fréken 
Esselde, and as her narrative gives the 
substance of Miss Bremer’s, I will take 
the liberty of repeating, in some degree, 
her words :— 

Mamsell Berglind was an orphan, 
and being poor was obliged to work for 
her wn An insatiable desire, how- 
ever, to help the deaf and dumb had 
always been strong within her, and she 
herself having in her early life been 
brought up at Manilla, had seen how 
inadequate was even that great in- 
stitution to meet the needs of this 
unfortunate class. Besides, she longed 
to try the experiment of children being 
placed rather in a home than in a large 
educational factory. But she was so 
poor, that year after year went on with- 
out affording her the least chance of 
realising the day-dream. Spite of this 


she never lost hope, strengthening her- 





self with the thought, ‘God will help 
me.’ 

She returned to Manilla, worked 
there altogether for fifteen years, with 
the never-abated desire of carrying out 
her scheme. In the meantime a little 
property, four hundred riksdalers, 
scarcely more than twenty pounds, 
came to her, and in order to become 
mistress of this inheritance, she de- 
manded her majority, which, after a 
great opposition from her family, she 
obtained. 

She lost no time in commencing her 
long-cherished plan, but having no 
means beyond her own, it seemed like 
madness to her friends, for what could 
four hundred riksdalers effect in such 
an undertaking? ‘God will help!’ 
she still said, and confidently hired a 
small house in Norrmalm. Her money 
was all expended in furniture and 
school materials, but nothing daunted, 
she announced that deaf and dumb 
children were taken in to board, the 
terms being moderate. 

Various friends and relations of deaf 
and dumb children visited the school, 
but none, in spite of the warm testi- 
monial she produced from the head of 
the Manilla asylum, were willing to 
make the first attempt. Again she was 
assailed by entreaties to give up her 
wild scheme rather than plunge herself 
in inextricable difficulties. It was all 
in yain. She knew that the school was 
needed, and felt positive that in the 
end it would succeed. Paying scholars, 
however, failing, she went out into the 
highways and hedges, and gathered 
together such numbers that the dwell- 
ing became too small to hold them, 
besides 
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besides which, the situation in the town 
was disadvantageous. She removed, 
therefore, with her children to her 
present domicile in the autumn of 1861. 
Here the most advantageous results 
followed; the poor, puny children 
throve wonderfully ; they grew not only 
rosy and active under the motherly 
care of their protectress, but under the 
skilful instruction of an assistant, who 


gave his services for his board and + 


lodging, were so eager to learn, and 
developed so much talent and general 
intelligence as would have been astonish- 
ing even amongst the more fortunate 
children of the higher classes. 

A second deaf and dumb teacher 
was engaged, who willingly devoted 
himself, in the still struggling state of 
the school, on the same terms as the 
first, besides a young female assistant 
who had faithfully stood by Mamsell 
Berglind from the beginning, without 
the slightest remuneration, A young 
deaf and dumb girl from Manilla, who 
acted as servant, completed the interest- 
ing little establishment. 

‘The house, standing on a little lawn, 
with farm buildings on one side, is 


built of wood, and painted red. The 


front door stood wide open, and led 
into a passage or lobby, the walls of 
which were painted to represent the 
trees and shrubs of a conservatory, with 
surrounding landscape. We opened 
the door of one of the rooms, for Miss 
Bremer is evidently well acquainted 
with the topography of the house, and 
found ourselves in a warm, sunny 
school-room, looking into a wide field, 
which had probably grown potatoes, 
and to a pleasant country beyond. The 
cloth was laid for the dinner of about 
twelve children who were assembled 
there. They made many peculiar arti- 
culations of pleasure, whereupon poor, 
deformed Mamsell Berglind appeared 
from the inner room, her face radiant 
with joy and kindly benevolence. She 
seemed to me to have a halo of goodness 
around her. 

After a very cordial welcome, she 
and Miss Bremer retired to the adjoin- 
ing room which she had left, her sitting 
and bedroom combined, I preferring to 
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remain with the young teacher, the only 
assistant at this moment, and whom I 
knew to be kind-hearted, and warmly 
interested in the school. Born dumb, 
he has now, in a measure, acquired the 
use of speech. He talks somewhat in- 
distinctly, it is true, but still marvel- 
lously well for one in his condition, 
and we were quite able to carry ona 
conversation. 

The young teacher assisted me in 
amusing the children ; indeed, I should 
have managed very indifferently with- 
out him. I had brought with me some 
of Hulda’s cuttings as a little present, 
and these gave infinite delight. They 
cackled and clapped their arms for 
wings as they saw one group, that of an 
old woman feeding poultry. 

We had also brought a number of 
little coloured picture cards, which have 
been adopted here, together with many 
translations of English tracts, by the 
Swedish Tract Society, none being more 
popular than those of the Rev. New- 
man Hall. 

The cards were distributed amongst 
the children, two boys, and the rest 
girls, all boarders, the day-pupils not 
attending on Sundays. It seemed a 
perfect insult to the children to call 
them deaf and dumb, for every action 
and movement spoke. I watched them 
conversing with each other on the 
various subjects of the little picture 
cards. 

Miss Bremer now re-appeared, and, 
asking for a few empty plates, poured 
out from her wonderful bag a quantity 
of Danske karameller and gingerbread 
nuts, with which childish delights she 
is supplied by an old woman at the end 
of Drottninggatan. On this there was 
a very natural outburst of joy, which 
the children knew no better way of ex- 
pressing than by spontaneously shaking 
hands. 

It was, altogether, one of the hap- 
piest scenes I ever witnessed, and one 
of the most interesting. I shall antici- 
pate going there again with much 
pleasure.—From Miss Howitt’s ‘ Twelve 
Months with Fredrika Bremer in 
Sweden.’ 
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Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer 
in Sweden. By Margaret Howitt. 
Vols. 1 and 2. London: Jackson, 
Walford,and Hodder, 27, Paternoster 


Ow. 


Who knows not, honours not, the name 
of Fredrika Bremer? The merits of 
her novels are manifold, but their 
crowning excellence is in this—that 
appealing with power to all that is 
morally best in the reader, they elevate 
whilst they charm, and make it seem 
better worth his while to live in this 
world for the sake of what he may yet 
become and accomplish. Delighting, 
then, in Fredrika Bremer’s books, 
which the selecting judgment and the 
translating skill of Mary Howitt long 
since rendered accessible to the English 
reader, we turned with eager anticipa- 
tion to the two volumes before us, in 
order to enlarge our acquaintance with 
the Swedish novelist. But it is not of 
a tale-writer alone that we read in 
these charming pages. Fredrika 
Bremer was much more than that ; and 
whilst ranking very high as an author 
amongst her fellow-countrymen as 
amongst readers of good discrimina- 
tion all the world over, she took still 
higher honours as a reformer and 
philanthropist, and was in Sweden a 
potent power for good apart altogether 
from her literary works. It is thus 
that we find Miss Howitt telling us that 
Miss Bremer was universally appealed 
to in every benevolent enterprise, 
originating many and aiding all. ‘She 
was especially the helper of her own 
sex, and setting aside all questions of 
woman’s rights, was the means of effect- 
ing a real emancipation of her country- 
women, by convincing wise, liberal- 
minded, and powerful men of the 
necessity for the reforms which she 
advocated. For children, also, she was 
an indefatigable labourer, and was felt 
and acknowledged to be the centre 
around which moved every effort for 
their well-being, whether physical or 
moral,’ 

But much more than this is set before 
usin Miss Howitt’s interesting volumes. 
During a year’s residence in or near 
Stockholm, in constant intercourse with 
Fredrika Bremer, Miss Howitt was 
able to look around her, with eyes of 
no mean intelligence, and to enjoy a 


thousand opportunities which she knew 
how to use, of studying life as it is in 
Sweden. She tells us, therefore, not a 
little about Miss Bremer’s habits of 
thought, feeling, and action, which it 
interests us much to be acquainted with ; 
and beyond all this, she sets before us 
places, persons, and institutions, whicle 
add considerably to our means of 
knowing what manner of place Sweden 
is, aoe what kind of people are its 
e. 

She tells us, for instance, that one of 
Miss Bremer’s later stories, ‘ Hertha,’ 
had for its purport to show the work- 
ing of the Swedish law regarding 
women; that this story became the 
occasion of much excitement there ; 
that so violent grew the public feeling, 
that the authoress was glad to retire 
into Switzerland, out of reach of the 
storm, so displeased were her country- 
men with her then, though for the first 
time. But the storm blew over; a 
bright spring of promise succeeded 
those keen blasts, and Miss Bremer 
became a sun around whom revolved 
dozens of planets—young women who 
regarded her with reverential gratitude 
as their intellectual mother. For the 
justice of her protest in ‘Hertha’ 
against the oppressive nature of the old 
Swedish laws regarding women came 
to be acknowledged by liberal-minded 
and generous-hearted professors of 
various sciences, who opened the doors 
of learning which had been closed to 
women in that country, and were soon 
surrounded by willing pupils. After 
awhile the King and his ministers took 
up the matter, and supplied ample 
means for the establishment of a Female 
Educational Institution, or Seminarium, 
wherefrom have already gone forth 
enlightened women over the whole of 
Sweden. ‘It is touching, says Miss 
Howitt, ‘to hear Jenny and her com- 

anions speaking of American and 
Ponglish women, especially the latter, 
as being models of all that is perfect in 
womanhood. They cannot conceive 
but that, with our free institutions and 
the unrestricted career that exists 
amongst us for female study, we must 
be all that God intended us to be. 
There are unquestionably thousands of 
highly cultivated, Christian women in 


* Ergland, nobly gifted and favoured by 


circumstances, yet I have never seen 
brighter 
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brighter examples of clear intellect, and 
unswerving truth-loving minds, than 
amongst these my Swedish sisters. 
Young women, all of them, who will 
later, undoubtedly, shine forth as 
bright and glorious stars in their 
northern firmament. These dear 
young students think that they may 
learn from us. In one point, at all 
events, we may learn from them, and 
this simply in paying more attention 
in our female colleges to the chemistry 
of common life, the laws of health, and 
other practical sciences. Latin and 
Greek are not, however, amongst their 
subjects of study, although the Swedes 
generally seem to have a facility in the 
acquirement of languages. This is a 
great boon to them, as their own 
language, being but little known to 
other nations, compels them to learn 
from childhood mostly three other 
tongues, French, German, and English. 
They have great partiality for 
foreigners, and have pleasure in con- 
versing with them in their own tongue, 
which is a comfort to most strangers.’ 

Of Miss Bremer, Miss Howitt tells 
us further that all the students knew 
her by sight, and all loved her. Her 
portrait, painted in oil, hangs in a 
place of honour in the small, comfort- 
able library, to which she had con- 
tributed the greater number of volumes. 
In this Seminarium Miss Bremer 
beheld the realisation of all her hopes. 
It was good recompense to her for 
the sorrow of ‘ Hertha’ to witness such 
noble results, ‘far more momentous to 
the well-being of generations yet to 
come than even the most universally 
praised of all her literary works.’ 
Amongst the other good results of 
‘Hertha’ was a beneficial alteration of 
the law with regard to women, 

On a subject especially interesting to 
‘Meliora,’ Miss Howitt writes :— 

‘One of my first sources of satisfac- 
tion in this city was, that as I did not 
see any flaring gin-palaces, there must 
be a greater degree of temperance 
amongst the people than with us; but 
this was a delusion. You need only 
cast your eye for a short time on one 
of those little doors by the side of 
which is fastened a long black board, 
with its list of temptations, brdnvin, 
rom, punsch, cogniac, &c., and you will 
see the number of short, sturdily-built 
men, in their warm, thick garments, 
and big leathern aprons, that turn in. 
Branyin, the white brandy distilled 
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from corn and potatoes, is the great 
temptation of this country. Good 
Swedes grieve over the immense con- 
sumption of this spirit, and the fearful 
ravages which it makes in what might 
otherwise be happy homes. Still, I 
must confess, that though this sorrow- 
ful fact remains, I have not seen in 
these streets so much evidence of 
drunkenness as one witnesses either in 
England or Germany. 

‘Brandy-drinking, nevertheless, and 
oaths are the besetting sins of the poor. 
Unfortunately, even their so-called 
betters set them a bad example as 
regards the latter, whatever they may 
do as to the former.’ 

One of the portraits Miss Howitt 
sketches for us is that of Fréken Esselde, 
a young lady descended from a noble, 
historical line. There is no famil 
name more honoured in Swedish 
history than hers, but she, not con- 
tented with being alone an aristocrat, 
seeks to become truly great and noble 
in her life. Her grandeur consists in 
working out the question of woman’s 
true sphere in Sweden, and seconding 
every effort which is made for her 
higher development. Like Miss 
Bremer herself, whilst her motto is 
ever onward and upward, she, instead 
of transforming, as so many jealously 
imagine must be the case, the retiring 
feminine character into something 
unnatural and repulsive, merely wishes 
to develop and expand it, so that it 
may harmoniously dovetail, as it were, 
into the masculine nature, and make 
even married life a still nobler condi- 
tion of love and usefulness. 

‘ Fréken Esselde has great respect for 
all efforts which have been made in this 
direction in England, upholds Bessie 
Parkes as one of our admirable women, 
and feels great sympathy with her. She 
is co-editress with a noble-hearted 
woman, the wife ofa professor in 
Upsala, of a periodical ‘The Home 
Magazine,” intended to promote those 
really noble purposes to which her life 
is devoted.’ 

‘The Swedish “Home Magazine” 
holds up a warning finger to us English 
women, by the example which it makes 
of us in every kind of good work, 
benevolent, educational, or sanitary. 
Great praise many amongst us deserve, 
no doubt, but I feel how vast is our 
responsibility when we are thus held up 
as beacons by another nation which is 
faithfully following in our wake. They 

think, 
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think, however, that we are able to do 
more than is really the case, as, for 
instance, with regard to workhouses and 
such parish business, where, though 
women have tried to work, they have 
generally been counteracted or driven 
out. So it is in Sweden. Mony even 
of the clergy dislike the interference of 
women in their parishes; besides which, 
the health of the Swedish women is 
more delicate, on the whole, than that 
of their English sisters; and here, 
again, is another subject for the earnest 
interference of the “ Home Magazine.” 
Swedish lads play out in the snow, 
skate, and enjoy their little sledges, 
thus having a great deal of open-air 
exercise ; the girls, on the contrary, are 
shut up in hot rooms during the long 
winter, and grow up like hot-house 
plants, having a great tendency to 
consumption. People constantly say 
to me, “You English women walk 
amazingly!’ The ‘Home Magazine’ 
takes the trouble of describing English 
girls’ skipping-ropes, battledores, and 
shuttlecocks, and eloquently urges their 
introduction and use. To us they are 
as much a part of childhood as pinafores 
and thick bread and butter.” 

Besides Miss Bremer and Froéken 
Esselde, the portrait-gallery Miss 
Howitt has opened presents the 
lineaments of many other leading 
philanthropists and artists, and dis- 
tinguished characters in Sweden. A 
couple of these we have reproduced in 
our ‘Social Science Selections.’ And 
besides these portraits, she puts before 
us a thousand other matters of interest 
which we have not room to name; and 
interspersing her narrative with lively 
anecdotes, and interesting personal 
details, makes her book so charmingly 
entertaining that the laziest may pass 
through her pages without a yawn, and 
the dullest find it pleasing from one 
end of the work to the other. 

And whilst telling us purposely so 
much about Sweden and its inhabitants, 
Miss Howitt, without intending it, 
incidentally reveals herself as well, 
introducing us to an evidently most 
worthy woman, with a mind richly 
endowed by nature, well stored by art, 
and so abounding in admirable qualities 
as to turn strangers and foreigners, into 
whose company she falls for awhile, 
into proud and devoted friends. 


The Judgment Books. By Alexander 
Macleod, D.D., Birkenhead. Pp. 253. 
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Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott, 15, 
Princes-street. 


In the preface, Dr. Macleod narrates 
how, ‘in the Moral Philosophy Class 
of Glasgow University, about twenty- 
five years ago, our professor was in the 
habit of giving a short series of lectures 
annually, on the Relation of Memory 
to the Moral Faculties. In the course 
of these lectures he drew the attention 
of his students to Coleridge's suggestive 
hint, that “memory might be the dread 
book which is to be opened at the day 
of judgment.” I have still a vivid 
recollection (continues Dr. Macleod) of 
the excitement, the joy of anew insight, 
which thrilled over the class that year 
I was a member of it, when the learned 
professor, looking kindly at the sugges- 
tion, went on to illustrate and confirm 
it by reflections and observations of his 
own.’ 

Dr. Macleod does not seem to bo 
aware that ‘Coleridge's suggestive hint’ 
was borrowed property, or that the 
same hint was given more than a 
century ago by a much wider and 
profounder philosopher than Coleridge. 
The author we have in view wrote, 
prior to the year 1757, that ‘ Whatever 
things a man hears and sees, and is 
affected with, these are insinuated, as to 
ideas and ends, into his interior 
memory, without his being aware of it, 
and in that they remain, so that not 
anything perishes, although the same 
things are obliterated in the exterior 
memory. The interior memory, there- 
fore, is such that there are inscribed in 
it all the things in detail, even tho 
most detailed, which man has at any 
time thought, spoken, and done—yea, 
which have appeared to him as a shadow, 
with the most minute circumstances 
from his earliest infancy to extreme old 
age. Man has with him the memory 
of all these things when he comes into 
another life, and is successively brought 
into all recollection of them ; this is the 
Book or uis Lire, which is opened in 
another life, and according to which he 
is judged. A man can scarcely believe 
this, but still it is most true; all his 
motives which were obscure to him ; all 
that he had thought, and likewise all 
that he had said and done, as derived 
from those motives, are, to the most 
minute point, in that book,—that is, in 


_ the interior memory, and are made 


manifest before the angels, in a light as 
clear as day, whenever the Lord grants 
a6 
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it; this has at times been shown me, 
and evidenced by so much and various 
experience, that not the least doubt is 
left.’ 

‘Coleridge’s suggestive hint,’ it ap- 
pears, did not carry Dr. Macleod quite 
sc far as he had expected. ‘It helped 
me, indeed, he says, ‘to develop 
memory as a record which might be 
used in the processes of the judgment ; 
but somehow, when my lecture was 
finished, it was only the dark leaves of 
the record which had come out to view. 
It was not difficult to show how the 
guilt and sin in human life—the 
materials on which condemnation must 
rest—could be reproduced by memory. 
But the faith, the love, the goodness of 
the righteous, how could the reproduc- 
tion of these by this faculty constitute a 
judgment book for them? Were good 
souls simply to remember that they had 
been good? It was against the whole 
spirit of the dispensation of grace that 
the mere recollection of good deeds 
should be appealed to as the evidence 
on which the awards to the righteous 
would be given. The speculations of 
the philosopher were good for a part, 
not for the whole ; for the dark, not for 
the bright portion of the record.’ 
Presuming that Dr. Macleod does not 
doubt that ‘we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad,’ we cannot 
but admire his simplicity in making a 
difficulty here, as if the Leceonvs were 
to be voluntary and modest, or as if 
the bright portion of the record could 
be in anywise hidden whilst the dark 
was being revealed. Later on, he him- 
self, when treating of the opening of the 
books, says, ‘The widow shall see her 
mite once more. The cup of cold 
water given in Christ’s name shall not 
fail to reappear. Homes which were 
the abodes of virtue shall rise mysteri- 
ously from the depths of memory ; and 
hospitals whose floors were trodden by 
the visitants of the sick, * * * And 
blessed thoughts, and deeds, and lives 
shall be remembered.’ The older 
writer from whom we quoted explains, 
ia another of his publications, how, ‘In 
a word, all evils, villanies, robberies, 
artifices, deceits, are manifested to every 
evil spirit, and brought forth from their 
very memory, and they are convicted ; 
nor is there any room given for denial, 
because all the circumstances appear 
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together.’ He says, ‘I have heard also 
from the memory of a certain one, when 
it was seen and surveyed by the angels, 
what his thoughts had been during a 
month, one day after another, and this 
without mistake ; they were recalled as 
he himself was in them in those days. 
From these examples it may be seen 
that man carries along with him all his 
memory, and that there is nothing so 
concealed in the world that it is not 
manifested after death, and this in the 
company of many, according to the 
Lord’s words, “ There is nothing hidden 
which shall not be uncovered, and 
nothing concealed which shall not be 
known ; therefore the things which ye 
have said in darkness shall be heard in 
light, and what ye have spoken into 
the ear shall be preached on the house- 
tops.” When man’s acts are disclosed 
to him after death, the angels who 
are appointed as searchers look into his 
face, and the quest is extended through 
the whole body, beginning from the 
fingers of one hand, and of the other, 
and thus proceeding through the whole. 
Because I wondered whence this was, it 
was disclosed to me; namely, that as all 
things of the thought and will are 
written on the brain, because their 
sources are there, so also they are in- 
scribed on the whole body; since all 
the things of thought and will proceed 
thither from their sources, and there 
terminate as in their completions. 
Hence it is that the things which are 
inscribed on the memory from the will, 
and from the consequent thought, are 
not only inscribed on the brain, but also 
on the whole man, and there exist in 
order, according to the order of the 
parts of the body. It is made evident 
from this that man altogether is such as 
he is in his will and consequent thought, 
so that an evil man actually zs the evil 
that he has perpetrated, and a good 
man is the good that he has wrought.* 
From which, also, may be seen what is 
meant by the book of man’s life, spoken 
of in the Word, namely, that all things, 
both such as have been acted and such 
as have been thought, are written on 
the whole man, and that they appear as 
if read in a book when they are called 
forth from the memory, and as if seen 





** The evil-doer becomes the evil which he 
does,’ writes Dr, Macleod, unaware that he 
is repeating the words of the older philoso- 
pher. Is it not equally true that the good- 
doer becomes the good which he accom- 
plishes? 
in 
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in effigy when the spirit is viewed in 
the light of heaven.’ 

But we must abstain from further 
quoting our quaint old author, of whose 
writings, however, passages in Dr, 
Macleod’s book, which seem to him to 
be most original, continually remind 
us; and we will hasten on to indicate 
very briefly the contents of Dr. Mac- 
leod’s volume. These occur in six parts. 
In the first we have ‘ The Sealed Book ; 
or, the Book of Prelusive Judgment ;’ 
in the second, ‘The Open Book; or, 
the Book of the Judging Word.’ The 
third is entitled ‘Discipline; or, 
Revelations of Wrath on the Way of 
Life ;) and the fourth, ‘The Books; or, 
the Memories of the Judged.’ ‘The 
Book of Life’ is dealt with in part fifth, 
and the sixth part is a sort of appendix 
on memory andconscience. The whole 
six parts constitute a treatise, with 
illustrations and corroborative quota- 
tions, expansive of ‘ Coleridge’s sugges- 
tive hint,’ expository of passages in the 
Book of Revelations, and supplying 
abundant considerations of solemn 
weight for the discouragement of sin 
and the promotion of religion. Dr. 
Macleod’s vocabulary is varied and 
rich; his style vigorous, condensed, 
and vivid. 


The Downhill of Life: Its Exercises, 
Temptations, and Dangers, with the 
Effectual Method of Rendering the 
Descent Safe and Easy, and its Ter- 
mination Triumphant. By the Rev. 
TT, H. Walker, Author of ‘A Com- 

nion for the Afilicted,  &c. 
ndon: §S. W. Partridge, Pater- 
noster Row. 


A sBoox intended to be useful, in a 
religious point of view, to those who 
are entering on the later stages of human 
life. The matter is divided into five 
chapters. In the first the descent into 
years is described ; its temptations and 
dangers are pointed out in the second ; 
the path of security is shown in the 
third and the remaining chapters are 
occupied with consolations and supports, 
and joyous prospects and anticipations. 


The Age of Man Geologically Considered 
in ws Bearing on the Truths of the 
Bible. By John Kirk, Professor of 


Practical Theology in the Evangelical 
Union Academy. Pp. 263. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


In this compact little treatise Professor 
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Kirk wrestles with no mean opponent, 
for it is Sir Charles Lyell against whom 
he plants himself shoulder to shoulder, 
and he does his best (and his best is no 
child’s hug) to give his antagonist a 
throw. The animus for the contest is 
supplied by his zeal for the Christian 
revelation, which he imagines to be 
endangered by anything tending to 
prove that the human race has lived on 
the earth more than a given number of 

ears. His assumption is, that numbers 
in the Old Testament have no ulterior 
meaning. He concludes that the nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years of Methu- 
selah must mean so many literal years, 
although he allows that the six days of 
creation cannot be six literal days. 
And in dependance on a chronology 
founded by men on a mere literal 
interpretation of the series of figures in 
Genesis, he conceives that the truth of 
Revelation will have to stand or fall just 
as that mere man-made computation 
shall be disproved or established. It, 
therefore, seems a matter of vital 
importance to him to show the baseless- 
ness of alleged facts, and the illegitimacy 
of inferences from genuine ones, so that 
nothing may be held to confute the 
assumption that the human race did 
not live on this planet further back 
than some seven thousand years. For, 
as to this point of duration, Professor 
Kirk, forsaking the Hebrew, prefers the 
Septuagint, because this allows widest 
scope for the facts of geology to swing 
in. With Sir Charles Lyell, therefore, 
who has gathered into a bundle the 
scattered discoveries out of which 
doubts of man’s so late origin have 
flown abroad, Professor Kirk measures 
his dialectic strength and skill. He 
follows him through bogs and beds of 
peat, takes a roll with him through 
mud, plunges with him into lakes, and 
down to the remains of the old lake- 
dwellings ; pursues him into his beds of 
gravel and sand; slides with him over 
the thick-ribbed ice through the glacial 
period; rises with him in the earth’s 
upheavals, and sinks with its subsi- 
dences; disappears in caverns, and 
roots up the deposits in the bottoms of 
the caves; gives him no peace even 
amongst the trees; brandishes and 
rattles over his head the bones of 
extinct mammalia, buries him in sea- 
shells, pelts him with skulls, and, in 
fact, reduces poor Sir Charles to ex- 
tremities in more instances than one, 
giving him a clever fall, and then 
grimly 
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grimly sitting down on him. There 
are, indeed, several points on which Sir 
Charles, set right by Professor Kirk, 
will have to revise his conclusions. 


Notes on Epidemics: For the Use of the 
Public. By Francis Edmund Anstie, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Assistant 
‘Physician to the Westminster Hos- 
pital. Pp. 179. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternos- 
ter Row. 


Tne main object of Dr. Anstie in 
this work is to supply information to 
assist the non-medical public to do their 
part in the work of preventing epidemic 
diseases. ‘For the purpose,’ he says, 
very justly, ‘of ensuring that early 
isolation of patients which is absolutely 
necessary, if infectious diseases are to 
be cut down at the roots, it is necessary 
that a knowledge of the value of the 
principal premonitory symptoms should 
be widely diffused among the public.’ 
Accordingly, he has endeavoured to 
supply this need in the work before us, 
and has done it in a brief yet very 
intelligible manner. ‘As far as pos- 
sible,’ he adds, ‘the descriptions have 
been limited to simple physical facts, 
and I have gladly availed myself of one 
important set of phenomena which 
especially bear this character—namely, 
the changes of animal temperature as 
tested by the thermometer, which have 
lately been found to furnish most valu- 
able information.’ 

In the four chapters of this useful 
little book, Dr. Anstie, after preliminary 
remarks, gives a very clear account of 
the premonitory symptoms of epidemic 
diseases; he describes with careful dis- 
crimination the fevers of destitution, — 
relapsing fever and typhus; then the 
epidemic diseases, typhoid fever, cho- 
lera, and epidemic diarrhea, which are 
dependent on insanitary conditions not 
including destitution; and, lastly, the 
infectious epidemics which are compa- 
ratively independent of defective sani- 
tary arrangements. He offers the public 
no advice as to the medical treatment 
of these various diseases, leaving that 
to be done by the physician when 
called in; but in endeavouring to place 
in their hands a simple and perspica- 
cious account of the various maladies, 
he has produced a little book which we 
can recommend as of great value to 
such as find it desirable to be able to 
distinguish between different epidemics 
as they arise in the household. 


Ernest Graham: A Doctor's Story. 
Pp. 354. London: Wm. Tweedie, 
337, Strand. 


Tunis is another of the many excellent 
temperance tales of which the press has 
of late been unprecedentedly prolific. 
It differs from the major part of them, 
in having the temperance moral pre- 
sented to the reader less prominently, 
though, perhaps, not less effectively. 
The life of a medical student is described 
by one who seems to write less from 
imagination than from recollection. 
The hero and heroine are brother and 
sister; the last a single-minded, pure- 
hearted Christian; the former a com- 
mon-place young man, unable, till late 
in his experience, to resist the vulgarest 
temptations to evil, but coming all 
right ere the end. Other interesting 
characters are portrayed in the course 
of the tale, of which the style is lively 
and spirited. 


A Commentary on St. Matthew's Gospel, 
Designed for Teachers, Preachers, and 
Educated English Readers Generally. 
By Eustace R. Conder, M.A. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 


We have more than once noticed with 
pleasure this excellent Commentary, on 
its original appearance in numbers. 
Complete, as it now is, it forms a goodly 
volume of 480 pages. As a commentary 
on the natural sense of the first gospel, 
for the use of Sunday school teachers, it 
is a decided improvement upon Barnes; 
and its character is such as to adapt it 
to be a welcome aid to preachers and 
educated readers generally. 


An Inquiry into the Reasons and Results 
of the Prescription of Intoxicating 
Liquors in the Practice of Medicine. 
By Dr. F. R. Lees, F.S.A. Edin.; 
Author of ‘The Illustrated History of 
Alcohol,’ ‘Alliance Argument on Pro- 
hibition,’ ‘The Science of Symbols; a 
Fragment of Logic,’ &e. London: 
Tribners, 60, Paternoster Row. 


‘Tuts little work,’ the author says, ‘ was 
originally announced under the illus- 
trative title of ‘“ Doctors, Drugs, and 
Drink,” because, in simple truth, these 
words denote the proper and peculiar 
subjects to be discussed.’ ‘I mean to 
prove,’ he adds, ‘and I think I shall 
prove, three things :—First, that doctors 
are not authoritative teachers; second, 

that 
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that drugs are not the valuable curatives 
they are supposed to be; third, that 
intoxicating drink is neither food nor 
hysic ; but, on the contrary, is hurtful 
th in health and disease.’ 

In his preface, Dr. Lees further ex- 

lains that he has written these chapters 
in the interest of the great Tempe- 
rance Reform, after exercising much 
patience, and even painful reticence, in 
the hope that the medical profession 
would break the bonds of convention, 
and speak and act as freely and patrioti- 
cally on the question of drinking as 
they had done on sanitary reform. With 
half-a-dozen brilliant exceptions, he 
says, he has been bitterly disappointed. 
Complaints are continually reaching 
him from every part of Great Britain 
and Ireland, from India, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and North America, that the 
drink is chiefly sustained by medical 
opinions, and that weak-minded tem- 
perance people are being seduced from 
their practice, often to their utter 
ruin, by the careless or the insistent 

rescription of intoxicating physic. 
a this book. ‘I could no longer 
decline,’ he adds, ‘to meet this disas- 
trous evil, or refuse to assail the 
three-fold superstition in which it is 
entrenched ; especially when the tem- 
perance societies that solicited me to 
publish the work also enabled me to do 
so effectually by their guarantee of 
twenty thousand copies.’ 

To establish his first point, Dr. Lees 
quotes a variety of medical authors, who 
themselves confess that,‘ medicine is a 
chaos,’ and he adduces cases showing 
what blunders they frequently make. 
He afterwards argues that the drugs and 
ather supposed remedial agenciesused by 
medical men often do much more harm 
than good. He includes both the great 
schools—allopathic and homeopathic— 
in this sweeping censure ; but his state- 
ments and reasoning tell with little force, 
to ourthinking, unlessagainstthe former. 
The real object of the author was to 
prove, not that all drugs are medicinally 
useless, but that alcohol is; and the 
book would have had much wider 
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acceptance amongst the public had its 
aim been limited to this. It is 
in applying himself to his third point, 
—that intoxicating drink is neither 
food nor physic, that Dr. Lees signally 
merits the gratitude of the public. He 
ransacks the whole world of illustration 
to assist his great argument ; he detects 
lurking antagonists, or challenges open 
ones, in all manner of authors ;-he cuts 
and thrusts at them with bright, sarcastic 
blade and point; and he so elaborately 
reasons out his position, that the reader, 
however much inclined to fancy that 
alcohol must be good physic at any rate, 
if it is not food, will find this fancy of 
his inclined to take its wings and fly 
away, leaving room for revised conclu- 
sions to occupy its place. The work, 
we have no doubt, will do very much 
good in fortifying the temperance public 
against the interested or mistaken pre- 
scription of alcohol by medical men. 


Footsteps of a Prodigal; or, Friendly 
Advice to Young Men. By William 
G. Pascoe. London: Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row. 


Tne parable of the Prodigal Son, as 
commonly understood, is here made-+the 
basis of a series of eight lectures to 
young men. The author says he has 
not written for theologians, but with an 
earnest desire to bring out and apply 
the great lessons contained in the chief 
of our Saviour’s parables ; so that young 
men especially may be won to a life of 
godliness. He expounds the parable 
with earnestness and with copiousness 
of illustration, and produces a course 
of lectures which he intimates he has 
reason to think had happy results on 
some during their delivery by himself. 
They would, we have no doubt, prove 
very widely useful if they fell into the 
hands of a large number of readers. 


Stories for Sunday Scholars. No. 9: 
The Best Sunday Scholar. Price One 
Penny. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 
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Art. I—SELF-CULTURE: USES OF BOOKS. 





1. A Course of English Reading. By the Rev. James 
Pycroft, B.A. 


2. Cassell’s Popular Educator. 


3. Todd’s Students’ Manual. With Preface by the Rev. T. 
Binney. 


4, Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles. 
5. Mental Discipline. By (the late) Rev. Dr. Burder. 


| Aber human being is endowed by the Creator with 

affections and with faculties, the very nature of which 
indicates that they were intended for development, culture, 
expansion. Yet observation of human life needs not be very 
extended to afford evidence that this latter very obvious 
deduction, in but too many instances, is practically disregarded. 
How much of no-training, or wrong-training, of the affections 
and faculties exists among men! It is, however, on their 
right and proper training that the attainment of the highest 
good and the most nearly perfect happiness of earthly 
existence depends. Of this training, the necessity for which 
the nature of our faculties implies, there are two distinct 
processes. The first is that which the human being receives 
from others; the second, and most important, is that which 
he receives from himself. It is this self-training which will 
form the principal subject of this article. 

The idea of self-culture is simple, but it is noble and worthy. 
He within whose breast it has stirred may be said already to 
have set about the work ; and however great his disadvantages, 
the man earnestly intent thereon will seldom fail to accomplish 
worthy results, All true self-culture must be based upon a 
recognition of the essential grandeur and dignity of our human 
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nature. This common humanity of ours—with its greatness 
and its littleness, its strength and its weakness, its capacity 
for nobleness and its tendency to degradation—is still the 
grandest temple of God’s holy Spirit in His known universe ; 
and if any one ask us to enter that temple in an irreverent 
and scoffing mood, we must decline to bear him company. 
Reverence for man simply as man, for the mighty capacities 
of his intellect and the universal range of those affections of 
his which stretch through eternity, is a cardinal principle of 
Christianity. This principle it is which, working like leaven 
in the social mass, forms one main cause of those political and 
social upheavings that so especially distinguish our times. 
This principle it is which will ultimately put down slavery, 
war, and the liquor-traffic; and remove or minimise human 
ignorance, misery, and degradation of every kind. This 
principle of reverence for the dignity and capacities of our 
nature must form a basis of all true self-culture. 

Self-culture is religious, moral,. and intellectual. Religion 
includes all morals ; and the enlightenment of the moral sense 
is one of the most important objects to be attained by self- 
culture. By the moral sense we mean that principle within 
us which distinguishes between right and wrong, and makes 
one course of action the subject of self-approbation, and 
another of self-reproach. However curiously we may speculate 
respecting the moral sense, it is at least undeniable that, like 
every other principle within us, it depends in a very great 
degree for its strength and vitality on culture and exercise. 
There exists no stronger proof that the moral sense is capable 
of cultivation, than the progress of moral and social reform. 
‘The very fact (remarks a thoughtful writer) that a community 
slumbers for ages over vices of the most pernicious and fatal 
character, and then throws them off as something too loath- 
some to be endured, is a sufficient demonstration that the 
moral sense, not only of individuals, but of nations, is in the 
process of education—that the law of God, though written on 
the heart, requires the lamp of knowledge to make it legible 
to the mind and authoritative upon the conduct” We fully 
endorse this remark, and we should be glad to find the 
instructors of young men more frequently urging the duty of 
intellectual self-culture on the broad ground that it is auxiliary 
to moral and religious culture. Intellectual culture is a work 
to be done, not merely in justice to the very nature of our 
mental faculties, but because an enlightened and vigorous 
mind sympathetically conduces to the healthful development 
of our religious and moral nature. The world in our days 
scouts the notion that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
: It 
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It may be doubted, indeed, if the notion ever met with serious 
acceptance anywhere else than in the minds of a few scoffing 
infidels ; and even they must have been compelled to admit 
that the facts were against them, for most assuredly the 
Christian world has not manufactured its saints out of boors. 
One must be ignorant of the very commonest facts of history 
to be unaware of the close relationship between piety and 
learning, knowledge and goodness, so abundantly illus- 
trated in every age of Christianity. True it is that a man 
may be unlearned and yet attain a high degree of religious 
culture. But is not every generous mind painfully conscious 
of the want of harmony in such a character? Is it not at 
once conceded that the religious excellence exists there not 
because of, but in spite of, the illiteracy we pity and deplore ? 
So decided, indeed, is the connection between man’s religious 
and intellectual faculties, that without a certain degree of 
enlargement of the mental powers, the religious sentiment 
seldom rises above a slavish superstition, or a blind adoration, 
in which fear is the predominating element. We lay great 
stress upon this mutual and sympathetic relationship between 
intellectual culture and moral and spiritual development, 
believing firmly that an enlightened, vigorous, and well- 
ordered intellect, however humble its treasures, will prove our 
best help in the purification and culture of the affections. 
We place the paramount incentive of religious duty first among 
those motives which should prompt every man to an earnest 
cultivation, according to his circumstances, of those intellectual 
faculties with which the Creator has endowed him. 

Having thus stated what we conceive to be the chief in- 
centive to mental self-culture, let us consider what are the 
objects at which we should distinctly aim in this culture. 
What should a man of ordinary position and endowments, 
guided by strong common sense, propose to accomplish by 
this mental self-training? A vast amount of hollow and 
superficial talk has been expended on this subject of mental 
culture; and some senseless books have made their appearance 
on the same topic. It really becomes necessary to remind 
people that no mere culture can create genius, nor can any 
man educate himself above his capacity. Culture will not 
always ensure either repute among one’s fellow-men, worldl 
success, or social advancement. It often forms a useful help 
to the attainment of these things, but it cannot ensure their 
possession. In this competitive world, necessarily only a small 
proportion can rise to distinction, or secure the prizes of 
wealth and fame. Admittedly it argues an unwholesome state 
of feeling to be altogether indifferent to worldly position and 
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repute, or even the attainment of wealth. These are in them- 
selves worthy aims when their pursuit is conducted in a 
worthy and religious spirit. But they are by no means the 
highest objects of existence, and are certainly not worth a 
man’s straining his best powers to achieve. Besides, if 
happiness depended on our attainment of the glittering prizes 
which the world can dispense only to one man in a thousand, 
pitiable indeed were the fate of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine who must necessarily be disappointed. We speak thus 
because a great amount of twaddle has been talked at young 

eople and working men in a contrary strain; and the 
eoasethiek of eminent and worthy celebrities are misapplied 
in a similarly false spirit. Let aman cultivate his mind for the 
sake of developing the nature which God has given him, for 
the sake of the pure and lofty joy which this culture shall 
yield, and the uses to others it shall enable him to fulfil; and 
verily he shall have his reward. But if he demand that the 
recompense of such culture shall be the possession of worldly 
wealth, unwonted success in life, or fame and distinction, who 
shall be answerable for his disappointment ? 

There is another blunder into which many persons are apt 
to fall on this subject of mental culture. They speak and act 
as if the object to be attained were to cram oneself with the 
greatest possible quantity of mere facts—to avail oneself to 
the utmost of the ‘ stores of knowledge’ (that is the favourite 
phrase) which in our days lie within everybody’s reach. This 

oes upon the assumption that man is a mere beast of mental 
Gatien, the chief purpose of whose existence here is to tramp 
like a packhorse along the highway of human life, carrying 
the last new load of information which the world chooses to 
heap upon his weary shoulders. However vigorously platform 
speakers may declaim in strains which imply this view of 
human life, the great mass of mankind practically discard the 
notion. Men do not feel themselves to be mere reading 
animals, with whom the acquisition of book knowledge is to 
be the be-all and end-all of existence. The great mass of 
mankind do not so much desire to become better students as 
better and happier men. They seek to learn how to enjoy 
more fully the existence which God has given them, and they 
ask for book learning only in proportion as it will help 
them to the attainment of this object. It is, indeed, the 
especial business of the man of science to investigate for the 
sake of extending the boundaries of human knowledge ; but 
we often hear persons talking and acting as if this were a 
business in which every man among us in this work-a-day 
world bore some share of direct responsibility, John Locke 
thought 
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thought otherwise. ‘For a man (said he) to understand fully 
the business of his particular calling in the commonwealth, 
and of religion, which is his calling as he is a man of the 
world, is usually enough to take up his whole time ; and there: 
are few that inform themselves in these, which is every man’s: 
proper and peculiar business, so to the bottom as they should’ 
do.’ 

Let these remarks not be misunderstood. What we: 
deprecate is, not the steady pursuit of knowledge, the 
systematic acquirement of information, but the foolish practice- 
of intellectual cramming. We live in an age and a country 
wherein books abound, and our danger really lies rather im 
reading too much than too little. A man may be adding to 
his ‘stores of knowledge’ all the days of his life, and may 
all the while lack wisdom. He may be a walking cyclopcedia 
of information and facts, but unless these cohere around some 
central purpose or principle, they are of little value either to 
himself or the world. As the Spanish proverb has it, know- 
ledge will become folly if good sense does not take care of it. 

To acquire a knowledge of facts is one object of self-culture, 
but it is not the only, or the highest aim which we should 
propose to ourselves. Culture implies development, growth, 
expansion ; and by intellectual culture we.mean that exercise 
of the reflecting and reasoning faculties which contributes to 
their healthy development and activity, as physical exercise 
contributes to the health and vigour of the body. ‘To awaken 
and energise these faculties, to give them force, acuteness, 
and facility of action, to develope one’s intellectual individu- 
ality, and to bring it to bear for the service of our fellow-men, 
these are the great objects which we should propose to 
ourselves in efforts after mental self-culture. A man of 
disciplined faculties, it has been well said, has the command of 
others’ knowledge ; a man without them has not the command 
of his own. Only when the possession of knowledge, or the 
process of its acquirement, contributes to mental power and 
enlightenment, does its acquisition fully repay the toil. 

We have just spoken of intellectual individuality. One of 
the aptest explanations of the meaning of this phrase which 
we have ever met with, is to be found in Dr. Burder’s little 
book, named at the head of this article :— 


‘The minds of men (says the doctor) differ not less than their countenances. 
The face of every individual has its own peculiar aspect, its own peculiar expression. 
The features taken separately may bear resemblance to the features of many others, 
but the combination of the whole gives to every countenance an indescribable 
character of individuality by which it is distinguished from that of every other 
human being. Analogous to these indications of individuality cf countenance, 
are the characteristic differences which obtain among minds. The leading mee 
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of the intellect, and the essential susceptibilities of the heart, belong to our 
common nature. But in different individuals they exist in different degrees and 
in different proportions. They have received different degrees of cultivation, and 
of excitement; they have been developed under widely different circumstances ; 
they have been conversant with different classes of objects. The result is, that 
every individual is distinguished by his own peculiar habits of thinking and of 
expressing thought. He has his own plans of reading, of reflecting, and of investi- 
gating. He has his own processes of incorporating the thought of others with the 
ideas which appear to be the spontaneous produce of his own mind. His mind 
may be compared to a mould, which gives the yielding substance its form and 
character, its “image and superscription.” Now, in proportion to the vigour and 
to the completeness of intellectual operations, and in proportion to the facility of 
‘carrying forward the processes of manly and independent thinking, the mind may 
be expected to obtain a character of individuality. Even when it avails itself of 
the thoughts of others, it has a talent of making those thoughts its own before it 
‘communicates them by discourse or writing. The ideas which are derived from a 
wens 6 of conversations or of books, are so modified, and arranged, and expressed, 
that although they present to notice little which can be pronounced new or original, 
yet they exhibit an aspect characteristically different from that which they have 
received from the lips, or from the pen, of any other individual. They are 
obviously the result of the working of a mind which has the power of thought, and 
which finds delight and facility in the exertion of that power.’ Such a one ‘may 
not be endowed with the talent of bold and inventive originality ; but he commands 
and he rewards the attention of his hearers by the characteristics of an interesting 
individuality. He is sufficiently alive to a sense of what he is not capable of 
attaining, to preserve him from aspiring to the elevation of a towering genius ; 
and he is sufficiently alive to a sense of what he is capable of effecting, to preserve 
him from sinking into the degradation of a servile imitator, or of an adept at the 
concealment of plagiarisms.’ 


Every man must be to a great extent his own director as to 
the fields of knowledge which he should explore, as knowing 
best his own mental needs, what is accordant with his tastes, 
aptitudes, and inclinations, or most useful in his peculiar 
sphere and calling in life. Sundry reasons will lead different 
minds to select different branches of science and information. 
The selection having been made by each man for himself, and 
keeping in view the great objects of mental self-culture, a 
word or two may be said about reading and reflection, the 
chief processes by which these ends will be achieved. 

Without the habit of reflection books are useless to us. 
Reflection, or (shall we term it?) self-communion, is the basis 
of conviction. The man who has not begun to form convic- 
tions has not made any advance in the work of self-culture. 
It is astonishing how little conviction exists beneath the 
mass of ideas to which men give utterance. If there were 
more true conviction in the world there would be truer and 
better action. Men play false to themselves a great deal more 
than they do to others. So little of what they think is thought 
profoundly and sincerely; so little of what they say is said 
earnestly and heartily. Yet profound and clear conviction is 
the groundwork of all that is manly and strong in character, 
and to this all one’s reflection must lead if it is to be of any 
service to oneself or the world. Reflection is especially the 
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possible department of self-culture. Every man may not have 
a great amount of leisure at his command, or have access to 
all the books which he would desire ; but a mind accustomed 
to the habit will seldom want materials for instructive reflec- 
tion. They are within and around us. In the depths of our 
own mysterious nature, in the observation of individual 
character, in ordinary natural phenomena, in the passing 
history of one’s own time, in the circumstances and expe- 
riences of one’s own personal history, and especially in the 
high teachings of inspired wisdom to which in this happy 
country it is every man’s privilege to listen if he chooses, the 
earnest searcher after truth may find abundant sources for 
obtaining valuable stores of the precious metal. But it is 
because men practise so little the habit of reflection that these 
common stores of knowledge are not turned to better account. 

Important, however, as is this habit of reflection or self- 
communing, it is obvious that the advances which any totally 
unassisted mind would make in knowledge and the attainment 
of truth would be very limited. Our minds need help and 
sympathy; and hence we come to the second means of self- 
culture, namely reading. Thought, reflection, conviction—such 
are the stages through which the mind passes forward to 
power and enlightenment; and it is by reading that these 
processes are stimulated. In saying two or three things about 
books and their uses, we will begin by repeating that one 
must beware of reading too many books. Our aim in reading 
must be to discipline the faculties, to give them tone, facility 
of action, and power. A man will gain far more mental 
benefit—far more useful practical knowledge—by thoroughly 
studying one book than by a superficial reading of a dozen ; 
always assuming that the book is worth mastering, and that 
he is capable of mastering it. There is nothing more surely 
productive of a weak and flabby intellect than a habit of con- 
tinuous, systemless, objectless reading, without a deduction 
therefrom of definite principles of reasoning or action. This 
injurious habit was never more extensively practised than in 
this age of the multiplication of books. When there were 
fewer books in the world men valued them more and used 
them better. Injudicious reading is just as likely to produce 
mental debility as indiscriminate loading of the stomach is 
likely to produce dyspepsia; and let us never forget that a 
healthy and vigorous mind, though its fare be scanty and 
homely, is far preferable to a pampered and sickly one. It is 
indiscriminate devouring of books which fills the world with 
smatterers and superficial coxcombs, in whose company it is 
ampossible to find oneself without desiring for them a came 
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of bookishness and an increase of wit. Such persons need 
compulsory subjection to a wholesome period of intellectual 
fasting. They are intellectually corpulent without being 
intellectually strong. 

Reading is useful only as it enlarges and invigorates the 
mental faculties ; as it gives us a store of well-defined know- 
ledge for reflection ; and as this enlargement of view qualifies 
us better for the fulfilment of our duties in life, and enables: 
us to enjoy the purest and most lofty pleasures of existence. 
Light, wholesome, and innocent reading for the purposes of 
recreation is, if pursued in moderation, promotive of the 
health of both mind and body. But the moderation should 
abound. Having the great purposes in view of disciplining 
our mental faculties, enlarging our sphere of knowledge, and 
enlightening our minds, it is absolutely necessary that our 
reading be systematic and thorough, our books well selected, 
and thoroughly mastered. We must propose to ourselves a 
course of study, and perseveringly carry it out. And on this 
head it will be wise for us to consider, ‘not only what we 
could wish to accomplish, but also what it is probable that 
with our habits, and in our circumstances, we shall be able to 
effect.’ Do not let us attempt too much ; it is always better 
to do one thing well than two things badly. Let us be 
thorough in our reading, as in everything else. 

Whilst we must have books of this sterling kind, and to be 
read in this way, it does not therefore follow that we should 
have no other books, or that all should be treated alike. ‘Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested—that is, some books are to be 
read only in part; others to be read, but not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention.’ 
So says Lord Bacon, in his own quaint and wise way ; and his 
advice is truthful and pregnant. There are many books which 
one may take up with no expectation of finding in them real 
originality of sentiment, or even that which happens to be 
new to oneself. They are taken up simply for the sake of 
removing into a healthful mental or moral atmosphere. Our 
physical frames do not exist upon fresh air, but they could 
not exist without it. And so, in reading a book, though we 
may not derive therefrom any large amount of mental pabulum, 
we may just as certainly have contributed to our mental and 
moral health and development, as, by a walk in the open air, 
we should contribute to our physical health and strength. As 
to books which are not merely to be read, but studied, let us 
remember the advice already given—never to persevere in 
reading a book which one feels one cannot master. Better 
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put it aside till one feels strong enough to grapple with it. 
The reader must master the book, instead of the book master- 
ing him, otherwise he forfeits his own mental individuality, 
his freedom of mental action. It is stated that ‘So well aware 
was Goethe of the potency and the all-subordinating nature of 
the thought of a great thinker to paralyse the mental action of 
a reader, that he dared not trust himself to read more than one 
play of Shakspeare’s in a year, lest he should disturb his own 
mental equipoise.’ Neither should we read books beneath us ; 
this is waste of time. Rather should we study those which are 
just so far above us that it will be a healthful exercise to 
grapple with them. 

Some of our younger readers may ask—How shall we 
master such a book’? We reply, just in the way you like 
best ; only master it. Never rest satisfied till you thoroughly 
understand it, and feel competent to be its critic—to sit down 
and write an analysis and review of what you have read. 
Such an epitome and criticism you should write, and preserve, 
of every book that is worth the mastery. Sit down, pen in 
hand, and bring the author to the bar of your judgment. 
Define his plan, state where his conclusions appear fallacious, 
or where pushed too far. Detect lurking fallacies which may 
have deceived him perhaps as well as others; bring him back 
when a favourite notion leads him astray. If he reasons well, 
and writes badly—as Bishop Butler does very often in his 
famed book on the ‘Analogy of Religion’—point out the 
awkward construction of his limping sentences. If he says 
commonplace things in pompous, high sounding diction—as 
Dr. Johnson so often does—point out the turgidity of his 
style, and the small modicum of thought which it conceals. 
Finally, endeavour to estimate what real additions have been 
made to your knowledge ; what new views you have obtained, 
what novel relations of ideas, facts, or events have been 
presented to your mind; and especially push out to their 
furthest conclusions any views which may spontaneously 
suggest themselves from the author’s train of reasoning. ‘An 
author should be valued, not so much for what he has thought 
for us, as for what he has enabled us to think; and the 
highest value of the best writers lies rather in what they 
suggest than what they teach.” One book studied, analysed, 
and reviewed in this manner, will leave you mentally stronger 
and more capacious than a superficial perusal of fifty. It 
will stimulate you to intellectual self-action. When this 
intellectual self-action begins, you may date the birthday of 
the mind’s true independence and freedom, and not till then. 

A happy illustration was given in an early number of the 
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‘ Edinburgh Review’ of the distinction between self-acquired 
knowledge and a preceptorial inculcation, by comparing the 
information of Ptolemy the astronomer with that of a boarding- 
school young lady as to astronomy. It was true that the 
reflective and massively-minded philosopher was ignorant of 
the facts known to the modern young lady. He imagined the 
world to be the centre of the solar system; he knew nothing 
of many planets; the satellites of Saturn were unknown to 
him ; and he was utterly ignorant of the nebular theory. The 
young lady could, with her sweetly-attuned voice, have re- 
buked the ignorance of the old philosopher; were she witty, she 
could have amused a company of Egyptian ladies by exposing 
the absurdities of his belief; and with afew pretty experiments 
have brought down the applause of all the dandies of ancient 
Alexandria. But would the boarding-school young lady, after 
all, be comparable to the mighty mathematician who attained 
to a conception of the heavenly machinery; who, though 
wrong in his deductions, had acquired for himself, in his study 
of the heavens, the exalted science of number and measure ; 
and thus had enlarged his soul and dignified his thoughts ? 
‘The self-acquiremert of one great truth swells and enlarges 
the mind more than a library of inculcated facts.’ ‘A child 
who has been taught to stand, or to take three steps 
by himself, has made greater progress towards the art of 

walking, than if he had been carried over the whole globe.’ 
Having regard in this latter portion of our article chiefly to 
those younger readers whom we know to be among the most 
earnest perusers of our pages, let us next direct their atten- 
tion to the great importance of endeavouring to form clear 
and well-defined ideas and perceptions on every subject to 
which they direct attention. Let there be no confusion in 
your ideas, no obscurity in your lenguage. Many writers in 
the present day deceive themselves and others into a belief in 
their originality and profundity, when, in fact, they are only 
obscure and mystical. One does delight to come in contact 
with a manful, upright, and transparent intellect ; and it is to 
be regretted that in connection with the religious life of 
England at the present day, in quarters where the ethics of 
opinion and conviction have become deplorably lax, such 
intellects should be comparatively rare. Whensoever we find 
a man’s language wanting in precision and clearness, we may 
feel pretty sure that staleness, poverty, or feebleness of 
thought is concealed beneath it. It may next be urged, as 
an important end of all studies in literature or science, that 
the student should seek to acquire therefrom comprehensive 
principles, which embrace the varied ideas and the numberless 
views 
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views which may arise, and give them coherency and con- 
sistency. It is this power of evolving great and comprehensive 
principles from accumulated facts that constitutes scientific 
genius. It is in this powerful grasp of mind that the great- 
ness of the philosopher and the man of science consists. This 
power it is which distinguishes the man of enlarged and 
matured mind from the impertinent tyro, the feeble pedant, or 
the grovelling bookworm. We advise the student further, 
carefully to store his most valuable thoughts in his own 
language, or at least only in such language of others as he can | 
thoroughly adopt. Let him lay especially good store upon all 

thoughts with which he is in complete sympathy. Many will 

cross his mental pathway which he recognises to be just and 

true, but he may have no especial sympathy with them, and 

may bid them pass op to other souls to whom they may be 

more precious. But’ when he recognises a just and clear 

thought, with which his mental and moral nature is in full 

sympathy, he is conscious of one of his truest and purest joys. 

Let him store such a thought; its recognition may be a joy 

unto him for ever. 

Of the mental gold which each mind possesses, some has 
been obtained from ore dug out of the depths of one’s own 
reflection and observation; some from ore the product of 
other minds. But in each case it is ore to us, and not avail- 
able metal, till it has been smelted and cast by the process of 
expression in our own language and style. Great is the value 
of composition as a means of intellectual self-training. There 
is nothing so well calculated to enable us to digest and arrange 
our ideas, to give distinctness to our conceptions, and thus to 
render our meditations and reading valuable, as the frequent 
practice of composition. Without it, people may read and 
study for a lifetime to very little purpose. This fact is fully 
recognised in academic and collegiate training. Not only does 
composition make our conceptions clearer, and exhibit to our- 
selves the true worth of the ideas we possess, but it largely 
adds to our stock. So intimate appears to be the connection 
between thought and language, that ideas are often struck out 
in composition to which mere meditation would never have 
given existence. The practice of composition may be begun: 
too early, and it may be exercised too much. But its occasional 
and judicious use is indispensable to mental improvement. 
One may indeed produce little or nothing which the world 
would care to read, but the mere exercise of production 
will be beneficial to one’s own intellect. It will help to make 
the mind a storehouse, and not a lumber room—a dwelling of 
light and order, instead of an abode of darkness and confusion. 

As 
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As to the themes on which the pen should be exercised, good 
sense, inclination, and opportunity must dictate. Next to the 
peace of a good conscience, a healthy, well-ordered, self- 
cultured mind is the highest blessing which man is permitted 
to enjoy in this state of existence; and if any reader of 
*Meliora’ profit by these brief hints towards the attainment 
of such a blessing, the intention of the writer will be 
accomplished. 





Art. II.—PRIVATE RIGHTS v. SOCIAL RIGHTS. 


6 I HAVE a right to,’ ‘you have no right to,’ are the 
formule which briefly express thé contest that is ever 
going on between the individual on the one side, and society 
on the other. In a state of savage life, the former largely 
predominates over the latter. The whole tendency of civilisa- 
tion is to make society supreme over the individual. It has 
been well said by an eminent lawyer, ‘ All legislation is the 
restriction of liberty.’ The tendency of all law is to deprive 
man of his natural rights (using the word ‘ natural’ here in 
its strictly etymological sense, to signify rights accruing at 
birth). Thus a Robinson Crusoe, living alone, has unlimited 
rights. He may take all he sees. He may fire his gun in 
what direction he pleases. He may take the life of any living 
creature. In short, he owes no allegiance to society, and 
society has no right to restrict him in any respect. But no 
sooner does Man Friday land on his desolate island, than 
Crusoe’s rights begin to be restricted. He may no longer 
fire his gun in any direction he pleases, viz., for instance, 
where Man Friday stands or walks. He may no longer take 
the life of every living creature, viz., of Man Friday himself; 
and no sooner does Man Friday gather of the fruits of the 
land for his food, or bring up the shellfish from the rocks, or 
with a stone knock over the birds, than Crusoe’s rights 
become further restricted. He may no longer take every- 
thing he sees; he may not take either fruit, fish, or fowl, that 
Friday, by labour expended on them, has made his own. So, 
if Man Friday fish up a hatchet from the wreck, or gain it by 
barter from Robinson Crusoe himself, Crusoe may not take 
that. He must respect Friday’s life and Friday’s property ; 
and thus he finds his own rights are every day becoming more 
and more restricted. Of course, reciprocally, Friday finds his 
previous rights restricted also, and thus here we have the 
germ 
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germ of society; and in the restrictions that the rights of 
each exercise over the other, we have the first buddings of 
what throughout this paper will be termed ‘ social rights.’ 

Take now the first remove into a semi-civilised life, from 
the joint empire of Crusoe and Man Friday ; take the case of 
wandering Mongols, Tartars, Arabs, or Red Indians. Even 
they, with their individual rights much less restricted than 
ours are in the perhaps overdone civilisation of the west, yet 
have to concede much that Robinson Crusoe still retains. For 
instance, with them, the individual rights must yield to the 
interests of the tribe. With them, a man may not gratify his 
revenge in a private feud with one of another tribe that may 
happen to be friendly with his own. He may make war, not 
how and with whom he likes, but only subject to the will of 
his chief. And many other like restrictions are laid on his 
individual liberty or private rights. 

Shifting the scene again to a more populous district :—a 
farmer, living far away from other houses, though restricted 
in his rights to the same extent as Crusoe, yet retains the 
right (allowed at least) of having his heap of farmyard manure 
in immediate contiguity to his farmhouse. But let him live 
near a populous village, or in a large hamlet even, and straight- 
way this right, too, is interfered with. He is told that the 
health of his neighbours is considered to be injuriously affected 
by the exhalations from what he esteems his healthy-smelling 
farmyard, and in spite of protests he is compelled to remove 
the manure to a greater distance. 

The very idea, then, of society implies compromise. All 
government is based upon compromise. Almost all legislation 
is but the adjustment of compromises between the rights of 
man as an individual, and the necessities of man as a social 
being. 

The question then arises, Is there any limit to the restric- 
tions that society has a right to lay on the rights of 
individuals ? Undoubtedly there is a limit. The exact line 
of it may be difficult, nay, perhaps impossible to define. Let 
us, however, endeavour to clear away such uncertainties, such 
mists of doubt as are removable, and see whether we cannot 
approximate to the true line of limitation. 

To all our readers will probably at once occur, at the very 
outset, the question of that liberty of action which the individual 
claims on the ground of religious faith or conviction. Not that 
all individual action which is grounded on religious conviction 
is necessarily to be allowed by society. No. Where the 
moral sense of the community is outraged by the action done 
on religious grounds by the individual, then society steps in, 


has 
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has a right to step in, and prohibits, and has a right to prohibit, 
that action. For instance, Sutteeism is a rite practised from 
religious conviction ; so is the worship of Juggernaut, and the 
self-immolation of his victims. But nobody will contend that 
in these cases, even though the moral sense of but a very small 
portion of the community was outraged by these acts, it was 
wrong for society, represented by the Government, to put 
down those practices. On the other hand, in these days of 
religious toleration, it can hardly be necessary seriously to 
argue that society has no right to interfere with a man’s 
individual right to worship, or not to worship, as his conscience 
may direct, provided that the moral sense of society be not 
outraged by the mode of that worship. The old Roman 
Empire, it is true, held that even such individual rights must 
succumb to the will of the State ; but such sentiments are all 
but obsolete at the present day. 

Individual religious rights being, then, thus guarded with 
such reservation as already named, is there any other natural 
right which society has not the right to suppress (if it con- 
siders it has good cause for doing so)? We think there is. 

The ancient communities believed that if they wished to 
inflict capital punishment, they had a right, if they chose, to 
starve the culprit to death ;—that is to say, they held that 
under certain circumstances they had a right to withhold from 
him to the utmost the absolute necessaries of life. With this 
they also claimed the right to put to death by the slowest and 
most torturing methods. Such a claim at the present day 
would outrage our moral nature, and we, therefore, cannot 
conscientiously claim this right for society. It would appear, 
then, that society has not the right to deny to a man the right 
of physical sustenance. Society as a whole does, however, yet 
reserve to itself the option of taking away life under certain 
circumstances ; but whether even that is a right is beginning 
to be questioned by a large section of this nation. 

Has society a right to withhold liberty of the person? 
Under certain circumstances that is granted. If an individual 
commits a crime against society, society claims, and has a 
right to claim, the right of taking from that individual his 
natural right of freedom of person. Under similar circum- 
stances society has a right to inflict corporal punishment. It 
may also fine him; it has, then, the right of taking away an 
individual’s property. 

We appear, thus, to attain this point, that if the individual 
transgresses the laws laid down by society, then society has a 
right to withdraw any natural right from an individual, with 
these limitations :—1. Such religious rights as can be exercised 

without 
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without outraging the moral sense of society; 2. Perhaps, the 
taking away of that which is beyond the power of society to 
restore, viz., life; and, 3, certainly the option of arriving at 
that result by means of unnecessary bodily or mental torture. 

Next, then, comes the question, To what extent has society 

the right to lay down laws so restricting the liberty of the 
individual, that by the breaking of them he becomes liable to 
such pains and penalties as are here admitted as allowable to 
be inflicted on him? We need not reiterate here what has 
been said about religious rights. Those remarks apply equally 
to the present part of the discussion. As to other questions, 
society would seem to have no right to enact such laws as shall 
have the inevitable result of taking away or shortening life. 
It would appear that, under very extraordinary circumstances, 
it has the right temporarily to withdraw the individual right 
of liberty of person, even without offence committed against 
the law, if such a step appear to be necessary for the safety 
of the community. This right of society is politically expressed 
by saying that society has the right ‘to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act.? No-such extraordinary circumstances would, 
however, appear to give society the right of intentionally 
inflicting bodily pain (such as corporal punishment), or of 
taking away an individual’s property, 1.e., without offence 
having been proved. 

Has then society, in the next place, the right to prevent 
a man from intentionally taking away his own life? Un- 
doubtedly society has to this extent the right to protect 
its own members from themselves. 

Has society the right to prevent a man from taking that 
into his body whieh will almost certainly at once end his life ? 
Surely no one will doubt that it has. At all events we live in 
a society that claims that right. It will, if it can, prevent a 
man from taking immediate death-poison. 

Has society the right to prevent the individual.from doing 
that which is likely to, or has been found to, injure the health, 
or take the life of another, although such act has no such 
evil intention ? 

Undoubtedly. As we showed at the first, a farmer may 
not injuriously affect the health of his neighbours by the 
effluvia from his manure. A merchant may not with indif- 
ference allow the sewage from his suburban villa to flow into 
the midst of a surrounding population, there to develop 
disease, and encourage death. A chemical manufacturer may 
not injure the health of a neighbourhood by the emanations 
from his chemical works. The natural rights of each are 
interfered with by society for the protection of its members. 

Again, 
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Again, a good many years ago, it was found that quarrels 
frequently terminated fatally, in consequence of the foolish 
practice then prevailing of gentlemen always wearing a sword 
as part of their ordinary dress ; that when the blood got warm 
the sword suddenly flashed forth, and some paltry quarrel, to 
the dismay of all parties, ended in one of the duellists losing 
his life. Society deemed it right and wise to interfere, and 
our almanacks chronicle the fact in the two words, ‘ Swords 
forbid.’ So in this case, though the wearing of a sword was 
apparently a harmless fancy, and was by no means necessarily 
followed even by the use of it, still less by fatal or even 
injurious consequences, yet it was judged a not unconstitu- 
tional interference with the liberty of the subject to prohibit 
the indulgence in this piece of foolish vanity in dress. 

May an individual, in the exercise of his natural rights, 
unintentionally injure the property of his neighbour, and 
may society interfere to prevent him? Undoubtedly it may. 
If I have planted a garden, and my neighbour build a chemica 
works, and by the gases therefrom kill my shrubs, society has 
a right to interfere to protect my property. If I have under- 
taken pisciculture, and a gas company turn the refuse of its 
works into the stream, and kill the fish I have reared, society 
has a right, if called on by me, to interfere and prevent those 
people from unintentionally destroying my property. 

If a man so use his property that he himself, or his family 
whom he by natural laws is bound to maintain, become, in 
consequence of such use of his property, chargeable upon 
society, is society bound to allow such use and bear such 
charge in silence? Or has it the right to prohibit such action 
that it may avoid such charge? At first sight one would say, 
undoubtedly society has such right; and probably such an 
answer is correct. 

It may, however, be suggested that if this be the case, then 
if a man speculates in the funds, or in shares, society must 
have the right to step in and say, You must not do so; if 
you lose that property, you have neither the health nor the 
skill to maintain, without cost to us, yourself and those 
dependent on you, and therefore you must not so use your 
property as to run the risk of such an eventuality occurring. 

As we have said, probably it would be quite correct to reply 
that, in the abstract, society has a right to take such a posi- 
tion; but while the right may be there, it may not be wise or 
expedient, or even possible, to act upon it. 

Thus, for instance, society seldom knows when such a 
course is being adopted by the individual, and to take steps 
to know would probably have the effect of making the remedy 

worse 
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worse than the disease. Moreover, if society did know when 
the act was being done, the results spoken of are not inevit- 
able, nor yet the most frequent sequence of such acts of 
speculation. In other words, although society had the right, 
yet, as our lawyers have it, ‘De minimis non curat lex ;’ 
which, translated into politico-philosophic language, becomes, 
society does not interfere when it has the right, unless the 
injury to itself be of such magnitude that, in the judgment of 
society, it is its duty to interfere. 

And here, moreover, another principle, upon which, in this 
country at least, society is at the present day generally 
unanimous, comes in. The old law-maxim that ‘every 
Englishman’s home is his castle,’ recognises this principle, 
that neither any individual, nor society as the sum total of 
individuals, has any right to intrude into the Englishman’s 
home. Just as no one could enter the ancient castle unless 
by the owner’s leave by lowering of drawbridge and raising of 
portcullis, so no one can (in the eye of the law) enter the less 
formidably protected home of the 19th century. ‘The only 
other way of entering in the olden days was by war. The 
summons to surrender was first blown at the gates, and these 
then, failing response, were battered or blown down. So 
now, if ever the tenant of the home virtually declares war 
against society by crimes against it, either outside of or within 
his castle, the herald of society cries, ‘Open, in the name of 
the law,’ and failing response batters in the door. We see, 
then, the question really becomes, What constitutes a casus 
belli? Doubtful enough, as we well remember, is the answer 
to that query in questions of foreign politics, and no less so is 
it in the questions that arise between society and the indi- 
vidual. Generally, however, we may say that any assault 
outside of the castle, upon any individual or upon society, is 
deemed sufficient warrant for the forfeiture of the protection 
which sanctity of domicile gives ; and inside, any crime against 
society, as the taking away of some individual’s life, or the 
attempt to do so, or any attempt against society as represented 
in the recognised Government, is generally.counted as sufficient 
to destroy the right of protection which a man’s home gives 
him. But it would appear that a mere assault upon somebody 
within the home is not (unless fatal consequences are antici- 
pated) a sufficient warrant to society to break into that house, 
unless accompanied by a refusal to appear before society’s 
executive when cited to do so. Again, as we all know, mere 
debt, for instance, is not held to be sufficient warrant for 
breach of this great principle of English liberty. And, as is 
well known, in the transition from mere indebtedness, through 
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various shades, lighter or darker, to fraudulent indebtedness,. 
or virtual criminality, it is exceedingly difficult to define where 
the line of demarcation is passed, so equally shadowy and 
indefinable is the point where the sanctity of domicile ceases 
to protect, and the right of society to break in commences. 
But although this is uncertain ground, one thing at least is 
clear, that a man committing an offence against society out- 
side has not the claim to the protection of domicile, which he 
has if he commit it within his own home. 

Retracing our steps, then, to the point where it became 
necessary to diverge in the consideration of this principle of 
English law—the ‘ sanctuary’ afforded by an English home,— 
we find that while society may have the right to prevent a man 
from so acting with his property as to leave himself or family 
chargeable on society, such right is counter-limited by the 
principle of sanctity of domicile, which restricts the right of 
intrusion too closely into a man’s deeds within his own dwel- 
ling, and to such extent empowers the man to produce results 
which, whether for better or worse, society may not step in to 
prevent, though it have to bear the cost of them when they 
come to pass, by having to make that provision which the 
man, husband or father, may have failed to secure. 

But although in such a case as this society has, as we say, 
to ‘grin and abide,’ the case is materially different when we 
come to consider other ways by which the same result may be 
attained. Suppose that a man lose his property by gambling 
instead of speculation, society cannot interfere any more than 
in the former case, so long as the gambling is in private. But 
suppose he goes to a house, not his own, nor a private one, 
but one where the public are admitted, and where arrange- 
ments are made to facilitate gambling; it has in such cases 
been deemed right in this country for society to step in and 
say, ‘No; gamble at home, or in private, if you must; there 
we cannot interfere with you; but a house for the purpose of 
public gaming shall not be allowed.’ And this position society 
takes up on two grounds, the one being, as Mr. Gladstone 
would say, that there'is, and ought to be, sucha thing as a State 
conscience ; that the State has the right, and therefore the 
duty, to conserve the morals of its individual members to this 
extent of not allowing that which it deems immoral to be 
publicly carried on, or a house to be specially provided for its 
convenience. That wise and upright judge, the intimate 
friend of the renowned Seneca, the proconsul of Achaia, was 
of the same opinion when he uttered that memorable dictum, 
‘If it were a matter of wrong, or of wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should bear with you.’ On the 

other 
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other hand, there be those who, differing with Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends on the question of a State conscience, would 
yet endorse this action of the State from another point of view, 
viz.:—That these gambling-houses have been productive of 
cost to the State ; that the State has found by experience that 
through the temptations held out by them, men have recklessly 
risked their property, and they and their families have become 
chargeable to the State. Therefore, says the State, ‘In our 
own interest, while we cannot interfere in your private arrange- 
ments, it is just and right that the State suppress these 
gambling-houses, which lead directly to the entailing of such 
cost and charge upon society.’ At the present day no one 
denies the right of society to take up this position. The 
conclusion of the whole examination seems, then, to be in the 
words of the old legal maxim, ‘Salus populi suprema lew, 
Society has a right to interfere wherever and whenever it 
believes that the moral or physical welfare of the community 
(not of the individual) requires it, and such interference 
appears only to be limited by the danger of the result of the 
interference being worse than.the evil which society designs 
to prevent. 

Reviewing, then, the conclusions at which we have arrived : 
First: an individual may not in the exercise of his natural 
rights unintentionally injure the property of his neighbour, 
and, if he do, society may interfere to prevent him. Second: 
though it be doubtful whether society has the right to inter- 
fere to prevent a man from so using his property as to result 
in his causing those whom he is bound to maintain to become 
chargeable on society, yet, thirdly, there is no doubt that if an 
individual use his property in such way as to provide means 
or public opportunity that shall induce another to waste his 
property in the way and with the result described, then in 
such case society has a right to interfere and prohibit the 
individual from providing such means, from giving such facili- 
ties, and has the right, because of the cost and charge to 
society which experience has shown to be invariably conse- 
quent on such means being provided. In other words, though 
society may not prevent a man from so spending his money 
as indirectly and unintentionally to injure society, it has a 
right to prevent anybody from trying to tempt him so to do, 

But, it might be urged, when the State on such grounds 
suppresses gambling-houses, it interferes not only with the 
liberty of the man who provides such a house, but with the 
liberty of the man who wants to meet there with his friend, 
and lose to, or win money from, him in some gaming transac- 
tions. Such an objection is perfectly sound; the only question 
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is, Is it to prevail? Society in England has answered, No. 

In spite of such considerations, not only are gaming-houses 
suppressed, but lotteries are, forbidden. A private raffle is 
tolerated, but let any one in this country attempt to get up a 
public lottery, and he will find that the State and he are 
at variance. Probably some will maintain that this is wrong; 
and, as we all know, in some of the continental States, not 
only are these things tolerated, but both gaming-houses and 
lotteries are licensed and sanctioned by the State, to which 
large revenues accrue from them. The public conscience of 
this country would deem it wrong, and altogether retrogres- 
sive, for the State here to assume that position. 

When in the life of a nation we can cull a series of legis- 
lative acts of the same character, and all tending to show that 
there is some underlying principle common to them all, it may 
be fairly assumed that such a principle does underlie them ; 
and it is, we conceive, the business of the student of political 
economy to ascertain if there be such a principle, and what 
that principle is. 

In endeavouring, then, by process of deductive reasoning to 
ascertain on what principles these legislative results, these 
decisions of society in England have been based, viz., the 
prohibition of the wearing of swords, the suppression of 
gambling-houses, the abolition of lotteries, and the enforce. 
ment of sanitary regulations, it appears to us that these three 
principles must be acknowledged :—First: that the liberty of 
the subject is to be respected only so far as it is consistent 
with the welfare of the community; and that the questions 
what is the welfare of the community, and what are the neces- 
sary requirements to ensure it, must be left to the decision of 
the community, that is, of the ruling majority of it. Second: 
that an act of the individual subject may clash so little with 
the welfare of the community as that the liberty to do it may 
be granted, if it be not done in public; but that the fact of 
such liberty of private action being allowed, must not be taken 
as proof that the liberty to perform the same act in public is 
indefeasible. Third, that while such acts, only incidentally, 
or slightly injurious to the welfare of the community, may be 
allowed, yet society does not necessarily allow a temptation to 
the public performance of these same injurious acts to be 
instituted and kept on foot for the pecuniary or other gain or 
advantage of and by a third party. 

There are among us great social evils which require the 
application of social action in the form of legislative enactment, 
founded upon and authorised by these three principles. To 
these evils let us now direct the attention of our readers. 

Some 
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Some few deaths a year occurred in the better classes of 
society, from the habit, a century ago, of gentlemen wearing 
swords. Some hundreds of cases of fever have arisen annually 
within the last twenty years, for want of proper sanitary pre- 
cautions ; but it is computed that 60,000 deaths arise directly, 
and more than 100,000 directly or indirectly, every year, from 
the great social evils to which we refer, and almost all these 
could for the most part as certainly be prevented, by sound 
and wise legislation, as the deaths in duelling have been 
prevented by the legislation of the last century. 

The drunkenness of the country produces the results of 
which we now speak; and it is abundantly proved by evi- 
dence that these results are always in direct proportion to the 
number and attractions of public-houses and beershops in any” 
district. It is, consequently, impossible, though so frequently 
attempted, consistently to separate between drunkenness, as a 
vice, and the public sale of the drink that produces it. The 
two stand in the inevitable relationship of cause and effect. 

Now, applying the principles already laid down and deduced 
from legislation on other questions, to this question, we 
have these results :—First: that the liberty of the subject to 
drink these liquors at all is to be respected only so far as it is 
consistent with the welfare of the community ; and that the 
question, What is the welfare of the community, and what are 
the necessary requirements to ensure it, must be left to the 
decision of the community, i.e., of the ruling majority of it. 
Second: that the right of the individual to drink these liquors 
may clash so little with the welfare of the community, that, if 
done in private, it may be most wisely allowed to pass un- 
challenged ; but that it must not be taken for granted that 
equal hberty will be left him to perform the same act in 
public. Third: that while such an act only indirectly or 
slightly injurious to the welfare of the community, as the 
private drinking of these liquors, which experience shows 
does, in many cases, lead indirectly to public cost, and dis- 
advantage to the public morals, may be allowed; yet that 
society does not necessarily allow a temptation to the public 
drinking of these liquors to be opened in the form of a public- 
house, gin-palace, or beershop, and kept on foot by a third 
party for his pecuniary or other gain or advantage. 

It will be objected, as has been anticipated with respect 
to the gaming-houses, that public-houses are not opened 
merely as ‘temptations’ to the public drinking of these liquors ; 
that they were originally designed, and are often, even now, 
intended rather for the convenience of those who wish to 
drink the liquors, as, in their opinion (which they have a right 
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to), refreshing beverages. We are quite aware of this. We 
reply, as on the gaming-house question society has replied, 
namely, that convenience of the individual shall not be allowed 
to prevail to the injury of the community. 

But some will say, Cannot we reconcile the two? Cannot 
we limit the strong-drink shop to its original design of a con- 
venience to the wayfarer, while taking away its character of a 
temptation to the weak and foolish? In reply, we point to 
the fact that this has been the pet idea of our legislators for 
the last 300 years. In some hundreds of Acts of Parliament 
during that time have they tried to separate these two charac- 
ters—to succeed in making strong-drink shops, houses of 
refreshment and convenience only, and not houses of tempta- 
tion. For 300 years have they tried, and failed. This fact 
alone would be sufficient justification for asserting that the 
time is past for attempting to make the strong-drink shop 
@ convenience and not a temptation; that to become such it 
must entirely cease to be a strong-drink shop ; that the sale 
of such drink must be stopped. 

But we have further this fact, that those scientific men who 
have carefully examined the question assert that it is owing to 
the nature of the liquors themselves that such attempts fail, 
and must fail. ‘They assert that the liquor itself induces this 
result, viz., that the convenience shall naturally develop into 
the temptation. Then, indeed, it is but too clear that the sale 
must be stopped. The convenience of the customer will 
doubtless be interfered with; but that is an inevitable result 
which, by principle 2, the individual ought to be prepared for. 

Yet again : not only is it in the nature of the liquor to create 
an appetite for itself, and thus to cause the development of a 
‘convenience’ into a ‘ temptation ;’? but, moreover, the pecu- 
niary interest of the owner of the house inevitably leads him 
to co-operate more or less with this tendency of the liquor. 
We have no right to expect that in this business, contrary to 
what is recognised as reasonable in all others, the con- 
ductor of the business shall not do the best for himself—viz. in 
push his business to the utmost. 

Now, with regard to the legislative action that we have 
spoken of, we ask for no action based on the first or second of 
our corollaries, but we do ask assent to the soundness of the 
principle contained in the third; and will endeavour in a few 
words to justify ourselves in the desire that the Parliament of 
this country, recognising the soundness of this principle, 
should pass a legislative enactment founded upon it. 

It will, we know, be urged that nobody considered either 
gambling or the wearing of swords a necessary of life; that it 
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is quite competent for society to withdraw liberty of use of 
anything that is not considered to be such, but that it may 
not withdraw from the individual the right to use such things 
as are so considered. 

We are quite prepared to confess that our illustrations are 
not apt throughout, but then they were never intended so to 
be. ‘They are only illustrations of a particular phase of the 
question, viz., of the right claimed by and admitted to society 
to interfere with the private acts of its members. But, now, 
without here challenging the physiological question, whether 
or not alcoholic liquors are necessaries of life, let us remark 
that the decision of that point is not necessary to this ques- 
tion. We do not assert that society has a right to prohibit 
the use of these liquors. The prohibition of the public sale of 
them is neither legally nor virtually the prohibition of their 
use. Forty years ago, beer (purer beer than is generally sold 
now) was brewed all over the country by private individuals. 
The great Cobbett urged a more general adoption of the prac- 
tice. It was his panacea for the drunkenness of the country. 
It will be urged, doubtless, that the population is much denser 
now, and that that course could not be adopted. To whatever 
extent that is the case, to such extent would co-operative 
brewing be able to take its place. Hight or ten persons can 
unite in purchasing the raw material, and in paying a man to 
brew for them. 

But the most practical answer to the objection is this :— 
First: there are at present 3,000,000 of persons in the kingdom 
who are daily proofs that these liquors are not necessaries of 
life. There are some 200 parishes or larger districts in Great 
Britain and Ireland in which there is no sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and there the death-rate, instead of being higher, is 
lower than before this was the case, thus proving that, in spite 
of differences of individual constitution, whole parishes can, 
not only safely but with advantage, dispense with the sale of 
these liquors: Second: it is proposed, not that a legislative 
enactment should be passed immediately affecting the whole 
country, but that each parish or township only should adopt 
the enactment as soon as it becomes convinced of the advan- 
tage of so doing. The result of this would be, that though 
the liquors were not obtainable in the one parish or township, 
they would be in the next, and a long series,of years would 
doubtless elapse before all the interstices were filled up, and 
no liquor at all were purchasable in the country. And see the 
nature of the education that would be going on during those 
years. A generation would be growing up looking on these 
beverages merely as medicines or luxuries (to say no more or 
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less of them). As was found to be the case at Saltaire, fewer 
and still fewer would care to walk half a mile or a mile 
into the next township or parish to purchase these liquors. 
The old topers, who had felt the liquors necessary to their 
existence, and who would be still able with some little trouble or 
exertion to get them, would gradually die out, and the liquors, 
if used at all, would be dealt out only by the apothecary, under 
as strict regulations as prussic acid or strychnine. 

Let no one think this a utopian picture. The Congrega- 
tionalist, of Boston, Massachusetts, gave us the other day 
an account of a town of between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, within a dozen miles of Portland, where, though there 
are three taverns or houses of call for travellers, there is no 
place where the drink is sold openly ; and, in the opinion of one 
of the ministers of the town, there is no place where it is sold 
at all, ‘unless occasionally a man smuggle in a jug or small 
keg of rum or whisky, and sell it on the sly.’ For three years 
none but physicians have sold it even for medicinal purposes. 
He adds, ‘I have not seen a drunken man in the town for two 
or three years.’ His neighbour, a physician, who has been in 
constant practice in the town for twenty-seven years, and is 
acquainted with nearly every family in it, says, ‘There is no 
place where intoxicating liquors are sold openly, if they are 
even sold at all,’ which he doubts. 

We think, then, we have pretty well proved that alcoholic 
beverages cannot be absolute necessaries of life; that those 
who think they are, can always make them, either singly or by 
co-operation ; that if they are only luxuries, they stand no 
higher than the wearing of swords, and the excitement of the 
gambling table ; and that as the public sale of them is proved 
to be inevitably, invariably, and, as a direct consequence, 
accompanied by great evils to society, the State has a right to 
prohibit that public sale, in order that the morality, the health, 
and the property of society may be protected and preserved. 

An article on this subject would not be counted as doing 
even fair justice to the question, if it were to omit all reference 
to a book which, written by John Stuart Mill, M.P., has 
come to be counted an authority on the subject. It would 
be impossible to at all do justice to his arguments in less than 
a separate paper; but we will endeavour, by a few selections, 
to show that sofar as authority is worth anything, his bears 
with no weight, comparatively speaking, against us ; while, so 
far as argument and principle are worth anything, his are 
decidedly on our side. Our readers will perhaps wonder that 
we should venture to draw such a distinction between his 
authority and his arguments, but we think we can justify such 
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a distinction. First, then, let us premise that we believe it is 
very frequently the case, that those philosophers, those deep 
thinkers to whom we are indebted for the development or 
discovery of great principles, are frequently found to be 
wanting when the applying of those principles becomes the 
question. May we illustrate our meaning by the not exactly 
parallel case of Demosthenes, who with whatever ability he may 
have instilled the principles of courage and resistance into the 
minds of his Athenian compatriots, yet when the moment 
came for putting those principles into action, flung away his 
shield on the battle-field of Plata, and fled to Athens? It is 
a favourite notion of ours that this deficiency on the part of 
our philosophers, is most ably compensated by those of the 
fair sex who from time to time train themselves to the con- 
sideration of these principles, and who, then, with greater clear- 
ness discern more accurately the mode of their applicability 
to practical purposes. We could cite several instances, which 
have one by one led us to this conclusion ; but to do so would 
be to intrude too much into the privacy of domestic life, and 
we leave our readers to recall at their own leisure whether 
they have not themselves met with instances confirmatory of 
this idea. Allow us, however, for a moment, to ride this 
hobby a little further, even if it be a slight divergence from 
the subject in hand, while we endeavour to trace the cause 
of this special aptitude in the more thoughtful of our fair 
sisters. We believe it will be found to arise from their being 
practically brought into closer contact with minds in their 
earliest dawn ; from the fact that one of the great businesses 
of their lives is to discover, not the principles of mental 
education, but the best mode of applying those principles ; so 
that while the philosopher discovers abstract truth, their part 
is rather to gain the knowledge how those abstract truths 
will work, how they are to be carried out in their application 
to the great business of developing the new-found mental 
energies of those who shall be the philosophers and the 
practical men of a generation yet to be. Let it not be thought 
that this is altogether a divergence from our subject. It is 
closely connected, as none would more readily admit than 
Mr. Stuart Mill himself, with the question of the cause of 
the weak points of this book of his. Let us, for a moment, 
call attention to that most touching dedication-of his of the 
volume before us. He says :— 
_ *To the beloved and deplored memory of her who was the 
inspirer, and in part the author, of all that is best in my 
writings; the friend and wife, whose exalted sense of truth 
and right was my strongest incitement, and whose approbation 
was 
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was my chief reward.’ Further on he says: ‘ The work as it 
stands has had, in a very insufficient degree, the inestimable 
advantage of her revision; some of the more important por- 
tions having been reserved for a more careful examination, 
which they are now never destined to receive.’ 

With these words still sounding in our ears have we perused 
Mr. Mill’s book; and ever and anon have we felt that here 
and again we were traversing a passage that his wife’s excellent 
woman’s wit and sound judgment would not have allowed to 
pass unchallenged. And these passages, too, were generally 
of the nature that we have already described; not passages 
developing or discovering principles, but passages in which the 
sound application of those principles was the main object. It 
is on the strength of these considerations that, while we 
challenge Mr. Mill’s conclusions, his application of principles, 
we distinguish between them and the principles themselves. 

To take, then, his principles first, as they appear on the 
21st page of his introductory chapter :— 


‘The sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, 
in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, is ‘ self-protection.’ 

‘The only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over any member 
of a civilised [why only a civilised ?] community against his will, isto prevent harm 
to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant.’ 
* That is a good reason for remonstrating with him, or entreating him, but not for 
compelling him, or visiting him with any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify 
that, the conduct from which it is desired to deter him must be calculated to 
produce evil to some one else. The only part of the conduct of any one for 
which he is amenable to society is that which concerns others.’ ‘In the part 
which merely concerns himself, his independence is of right absolute over himself ; 
over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.’ 


The above passage contains the essence of what Mr. Mill 
describes as ‘one very simple principle entitled to govern 
absolutely the dealings of society with the individual in the 
way of compulsion and control.’ 

Now, without giving an absolute adhesion to this position 
taken by Mr. Mill in the above passage, which is, indeed, the 
keystone of his whole book, and contains the principle to the 
exposition of which his entire volume is devoted, yet we fear- 
lessly assert that not one word that we have written in the 
earlier pages of this article is chargeable with the very least 
infringement of this position of his.* Our case rests only and 





* Note, howevey, for a moment the position that Mr. Mill is compelled after- 
wards to accept, in view of the principle he lays down here. On pages 172 and 
173, we find that if any one, even a public officer, sees a person attempting to cross 
a bridge, which is unsafe to just such a degree as that there is not a certainty but 
only a danger of accident, he ought in ordinary cases only to warn him of the 
danger, not forcibly prevent him from exposing himself to it; and this, forsooth, on 
the ground that no one but the person himself can judge of the sufficiency of the 
motive which prompts him to incur the risk. On the same principle, if there 
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solely on the injury done to society (not the individual him- 
self) by the traffic in intoxicating drinks. 

Passing, then, to the body of Mr. Mill’s book, we find that 
in Chapter III. Mr. Mill treats of ‘Individuality as one of the 
elements of well-being, and exalts originality in one portion 
of it as being one of the great desiderata of the day ; and on 
pages 124 and 125 he tells us, with evident regret that it 
should be so, ‘that a strong movement has set in in these 
days towards the improvement of morals;’ that ‘much has 
actually been effected in the way of increased regularity of 
conduct, and discouragement of excesses ;’ and that ‘there is 
a philanthropic spirit abroad for which there is no more 
inviting field than the moral and prudential improvement of 
our fellow-creatures.’ All this Mr. Mill evidently contem- 
plates with sorrow, or at best with regretful approval, as 
tending to reduce us all to one dead level, and to eliminate all 
tendencies to originality. He urges us (page 121) ‘to give 
the freest scope possible to uncustomary things, that it may in 
time appear which of these are fit to be converted into cus- 
toms.’ Surely, one would think he would admit that the 
drinking habits of the country have had scope enough, and 
that everybody would admit that it is a great pity that they 
have been ‘converted into customs.’ 

Again. ‘To give any fair play to the nature of each, it is 
essential that different persons should be allowed to lead 
different lives.’ ‘There is always need of persons to com- 
mence new practices, and set the example of more enlightened 
conduct and better taste and sense in human life.’ Quite so. 
No one would be more ready than teetotalers to allow the 
truth of this remark. But how far are you to allow the 
experiment to go on? If it does not answer, or if society 
considers it not only does not answer, but is producing 
injurious results, is not society to be allowed to check it? If 
we must allow all this originality because some of it may turn 
out well, are we to allow anybody, like some of the fanatics of 
Cromwell’s day, to return to the simplicity of attire of our 
first parents ‘of the thornless garden,’ or of our forefathers 
in the days of the Romans? Obviously, society has a right to 
put a limit to originality, or the inestimably valuable rights of 
individuality, at some point; and, as obviously, if society 
decide that more evil arises from the common sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors than is counterbalanced by the convenience to 





has been a fire, and some high wall has been left by it in a dangerous state, if the 
police have formed a cordon to warn people off, if anybody insist on going they 
must let him pass, unless it is certain that the wall will fall upon him. Surely no 
serious argument needs be urged against such a position. h 
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the individual in his no longer ‘ original’ practice of drinking 
these liquors, then it has a right to prohibit their public sale. 

In Chapter IV., on the ‘ Limits to the Authority of Society 
over the Individual,’ page 150, Mr. Mill says :—‘ On questions 
of social morality, of duty to others, the opinion of the public, 
that is, ofan over ruling majority, though often wrong, is likely 
to be still oftener right” That is justour opinion. His after- 
expressed judgment as to the ‘opinion of a similar majority 
on questions of self-regarding conduct’ being ‘as likely to be 
wrong as right,’ does not touch this question in the least. 

Mr. Mill then gives us two or three instances, which we feel 
bound to consider pretty fully, because most minds can more 
easily appreciate the force of illustrations than that of abstract 
principles. He says, page 152 :— 


‘Nothing in the creed or practice of Christians does more to envenom the hatred of 
Mahommedans against them than the fact of their eating pork. There are few acts 
which Christians and Europeans regard with more unaffected disgust, than Mahom- 
medans regard this pasdlonlar mode of satisfying hunger. It is, in the first place, 
an offence against their religion, but this circumstance by no means explains either 
the degree or the kind of their repugnance; for wine also is forbidden by their 


religion, and to partake of it is by all Mahommedans accounted wrong, but not 
disgusting.’ 

‘Suppose, now, that in a people of whom the majority were Mussulmans, that 
majority should insist upon not permitting pork to be eaten within the limits of 
the country. This would be nothing new in Mahommedan countries. Would it 
be a legitimate exercise of the moral authority of opinion? and if not, why not ? 
The practice is really revolting to such a public. They also sincerely think that it 
is forbidden and abhorred by the Deity. Neither could the prohibition be censured 
as religious persecution. It might be religious in its origin, but it would not be 
persecution for religion, since nobody’s religion makes it a duty to eat pork. The 
— tenable pe of condemnation would be, that with the personal tastes and 
self-regarding concerns of individuals the public has no business to interfere.’ 


Now, leaving Mr. Mill’s argument only for a moment, let 
us see how the principles we have ventured to enunciate will 
apply to a case of this kind. 

Is this liberty, or right of the individual to eat pork, con- 
sistent with the welfare of the community? If it is, it is to 
be respected ; if it is not, it needs not to be respected. It 
will probably be replied : It is consistent with the welfare of 
the community, but the majority of the community think it is 
not. Very well; the principle laid down allows for this. It 
goes on to say, ‘What is the welfare of the community, and 
what are the necessary requirements to ensure it, must be 
left to the decision of the community. The majority think 
the liberty of eating pork contrary to the general welfare. 
By principle two we find—‘ If the liberty to eat it clash very 
little with the welfare of the public, it may well be allowed to 
pass unchallenged ;’ but by principle three—‘ If the welfare 
of the public be thus endangered, it is right for the community 
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to prevent the opening of public places for the sale and eating 
of pork, particularly if it appear that most of the injury to the 
public welfare arise in connection with this public sale and 
consumption of it.’ Now, whether or not the Mahommedans 
would be right in prohibiting the eating of pork, we cannot 
conceive that anybody could conscientiously condemn them, 
if they had arrived at the presumed conclusions, for acting 
upon them to the extent and in the way just delineated. It 
seems to us as though Mr. Mill really lacked the faculty of 
discerning where the error lies. We hold there can be no 
question that it lies in their ignorance and consequent pre- 
sumption that this practice was injurious to the public welfare, 
not in the action they take on the conclusion their convictions 
Lave driven them to. They may be to blame for not being 
willing (if such be the case) to come to the truth on the 
subject—they cannot be to blame for acting according to their 
conscience (unenlightened though it be), and prohibiting the 
eating of pork, because they believe the fruits of the practice 
to be evil. But let us point out that the case of the friends 
of the Alliance differs widely from that which Mr. Mill puts 
here. He gives us the opinion of Mahommedans respecting 
the practices of Christians. 

We cite the opinions, the declarations, of those who use 
these liquors. We ask for legislation, not because tee- 
totalers object to the use of them, but because grand juries, 
judges, gaol chaplains, and governors, &c., who use these 
liquors themselves, yet assert that almost all the crime that 
comes under their notice arises from the public-house con- 
sumption of these liquors. ‘The parallel, therefore, to our case 
would be as follows:—In the midst of a mixed nation of 
Mahommedans and Christians, all the pork-eating Christian 
judges, every pork-eating grand jury, declare continually: 
‘ All the crimes that come before us are more or less con- 
nected with the eating of pork. Not only is our practice in 
this respect disgusting to our Mahommedan fellow-subjects, 
but if the practice were discontinued, I, the judge on the 
bench, and you, the jury, would have nothing to do. ‘True it 
is that you and I belong to the pork eaters, and there is 
virtually no crime among the non-pork-eating Mahommedans, 
and we know certainly that it is through the influence of the 
pork on the brain that the crimes are committed. Still, we 
like the pork ; it has never yet brought you or me into the 
dock, and we feel quite certain it never will; notwithstanding 
that these poor fellows, whom we have to convict and sentence, 
would not have been there if they had let it alone.’ 

Now, we assert with confidence, that were such declarations 
being 
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being continually made, not by abstaining Mohammedans, but 
by pork-eating Christians, a Mohammédan legislature would 
be perfectly justified in forbidding the eating of pork, and 
even Mr. Mill himself, if there resident, and conversant with 
these facts, would say, ‘ Well, really, if this is the case, society 
is quite right to forbid the eating of pork.’ But see the 
moderation of the friends of the Alliance. They do not go 
nearly so far. They merely say, ‘Forbid the public sale of 
the pork. That will go far to suppress the evils complained 
of. Let aman keep his own pig and cure his own pork, and 
eat it if he will, or give portions of it to his friends, but forbid 
the public sale or consumption of it.’ 

But, indeed, it is possible we may not have need for going 
so far as to Mohammedan countries for our illustrations. If 
the recently discovered disease in pork (the trichina) should 
spread considerably, the absolute prohibition of the sale of pork 
in this country would not be improbable, and that without the 
one-thousandth part of the grounds for such a step that the 
Alliance has for the prohibition it claims. Where should we 
find Mr. Mill then? Would he still maintain the right of the 
individual to eat diseased pork if he chose; and that as he 
had a right to eat, that there must be a right to buy, and if a 
right to buy, then a right to sell? 

Or how does Mr. Mill regard the present market regulations 
with regard to the beef of cattle infected by the rinderpest ? 
Ought the sale of such beef to be allowed, provided full 
warning were given to the public of the doubtful nature of 
the beef they were buying, of which, by-the-bye, we have no 
evidence that there is any danger to men from the eating ; and 
(in Mr. Mill’s own words) if not, why not? 

Mr. Mill next cites the case of the Spaniards, who, he says, 
‘consider it a gross impiety to worship the Almighty except 
in the Roman Catholic manner,’ and that they ‘look upon a 
married clergy as not only irreligious, but unchaste, indecent, 
gross, and disgusting.’ ,He then asks, ‘ On what principle it 
is possible consistently’ to refuse to justify the enforcing 
against non-Catholics conformity to these their convictions, 
or who can blame them ‘for desiring to suppress what they 
regard as a scandal in the sight of God and man ?’ 

We reply, if they do really conscientiously feel that these 
non-Catholic practices conduce to the immorality, and conse- 
quently are injurious to the welfare of the nation, they have 
no alternative but to act on those convictions and suppress 
such practices. We may regret that they are so misinformed, 
but we at least could not dare to condemn them for acting on 
their convictions. Paul did a like thing, as he says, igno- 
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rantly ; but then with him, and with them, the error lay not in 
the conscientious act, but in the ignorance. Their ignorance 
may be culpable, or it may not; but they ought to act on 
their conviction. There are only two reasons which could at 
all avail against the force of these convictions: one, the 
impression that, perhaps, after all they were mistaken in 
them; and the other, an impression that the mode by which 
they intended to eradicate these bad practices was almost 
certain to fail, if not to produce a contrary result to that 
intended. Here again, however, our case is entirely different. 
The parallel to our case would be, that non-Catholic practices 
exist in the country; non-Catholic judges sit on the bench, 
and confess to non-Catholic juriesthat thenon-Catholicreligious 
practices were bringing a flood of immorality on the country ; 
that scarcely any Catholics ever came before them, but that 
the non-Catholics and non-Catholic clergy were continually in 
the dock, and for crimes against social order, solely arising 
from their mode of worship; that, on the strength of these 
non-Catholic representations and confessions, the Catholics 
urge, not that no one be allowed to hold Protestant opinions, 
but that the non-Catholic places of worship where, by the 
confession of the non-Catholics themselves, most of the crimes 
originated, should be closed. Again, we say, if Mr. Mill 
were one of those non-Catholic judges of Spain, under such 
circumstances he would certainly be found favourable to the 
passing of such a law. 

We might, if it were necessary, go through all Mr. Mill’s 
illustrations in the same way, but we think these two will 
suffice. 

A few pages further, however, Mr. M11 takes up our special 
question, citing an abstract from a letter of the honorary 
secretary of the Alliance as his basis for an attack on the 
theory of ‘social rights’ held by the Alliance. There may 
be, perhaps, rather a lack of well-defined boundaries to the 
position taken by the honorary secretary of the Alliance, of 
which Mr. Mill makes the most, straining the honorary 
secretary’s words far beyond their evident signification. 
The honorary secretary says: ‘I claim as a citizen a right 
to legislate whenever my social right are invaded by the 
social act of another. If anything invades my social rights, 
certainly the traffic in strong drink does.’ ‘It destroys my 
primary right of security by constantly creating and stimu- 
lating social disorder. It invades my right of equality (i.c., 
before the law), by deriving a profit from the creation of a 
misery that I am taxed to support.’ If the honorary secre- 
tary had stopped here he would have proved our case, and st 
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this portion Mr. Mill brings no objection. But he continued : 
‘It impedes my right to free, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment, by surrounding my path with dangers, and by weaken- 
ing and demoralising society, from which I have a right to 
claim mutual aid and intercourse.’ This last sentence Mr, 
Mill not quite fairly undertakes to discuss separately from its 
preceding context, and thus breaks forth in virtuous indigna- 
tion :— 

‘A theory of “social rights,” the like of which probably never before found 
its way into distinct language, being nothing short of this—that it is the absolute 
social right of every individual, that every other individual shall act in every 
respect exactly as he ought; that whosoever fails thereof in the smallest particular 


violates my social right, and entitles me to demand from the legislature the 
removal of the grievance.’ 


Now, while we are not prepared to maintain thé absolute 
soundness of every word uttered in support of the position of 
the Alliance by any one of its defenders, even by its honorary 
secretary, yet we do assert that this argument of Mr. Mill’s, 
plausible as it appears, is not really applicable to the argument 
of the honorary secretary. The honorary secretary was not 
saying, as Mr. Mill’s argument implies (and which he might 
possibly have correctly urged), that the drinking customs of 
society impeded ‘ his free, moral, and intellectual development, 
by surrounding his path with dangers, and by weakening and 
demoralising society, &c., &c.,’ but that the ‘traffic in strong 
drink does so.’ Now, this liquor traffic is not a question of 
the individual acting or not acting ‘in every respect exactly 
as he ought.’ It, is a huge system, built up by, and hedged 
about with, the sanction of law; an integral portion of the 
laws of the land under which we live; and by the aid of that 
law interfering thus with the social, moral, and intellectual 
development both of society and of the individual members 
composing it. The claim that a law-supported system like this 
should be removed, as being a grievance, is surely a very different 
thing from claiming (as Mr. Mill puts it) ‘that every other 
individual shall act in every respect exactly as he ought; and 
that, failing that, he entitles me to demand the removal of the 
grievance.’ Along, consequently, with this plausible but base- 
less argument of Mr. Mill’s, fall also his continuing remarks, 
which, that we may not be held to be unfairly suppressing 
anything, we give in full :— 

‘So monstrous a principle, he says, ‘is far more dangerous than any single 
interference with liberty ; there is no violation of liberty which it would not justify ; 
it acknowledges no _ to any freedom whatever, except perhaps to that of holding 
opinions in secret, without ever disclosing them ; for the moment an opinion, which 
I consider noxious, passes any one’s lips, it invades all the social rights attributed 


to me by the Alliance [secretary he should have added]. The doctrine ascribes to 
all 
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all mankind a vested interest in each other’s moral, intellectual, and even physical 
perfection, tobe defined by each claimant according to his own standard.’ 


Surely a man of Mr. Mill’s depth of thought must admit 
the existence of such an interest. Surely, in the correlative 
influence of society upon each of its members, we each have 
an intense interest in the moral, intellectual, and physical 
perfection of each other. It is not here, surely, that Mr. 
Mill claims to discern error in the honorary secretary’s teach- 
ing. The point is that we cannot decide with absolute know- 
ledge who is nearest that perfection, and that if we could we 
have no right to restrict individual exercise of inborn powers 
to this extent; but, as we have already said, the legislation 
claimed by the honorary secretary was, not to interfere with 
the deeds or words of individuals, but with the deeds and 
words of the State, as developed in the laws concerning the 
liquor traffic. 

Under the head of ‘ Applications,’ page 171, speaking of 
the Maine Law, Mr. Mill says: ‘ All interferences, where the 
object is to make it impossible or difficult to obtain a particu- 
lar commodity, are objectionable, not as infringements on the 
liberty of the producer or seller, but on that of the buyer.’ 
Quite so; but the object of the Permissive Bill of the United 
Kingdom Alliance is not to make it impossible or difficult to 
obtain a particular commodity. Its object is to take away 
that which has at all times been, what is now a universally recog- 
nised fruitful source of crime, pauperism, lunacy, disease, and 
death—viz., the public sale of alcoholic liquors. A source of 
these, because a many-headed temptation to intemperance. 

It is true that this prohibition would, as a consequence, 
make it more difficult to obtain alcoholic liquors ; but this is 
not the object of the interference, though it would be one of 
its results. 

It is right to observe that our second axiom is nearly a 
counterpart of one of Mr. Mill’s dicta. The dictum is :— 


‘ Again, there are many acts, which being directly injurious only to the agents 
‘themselves, ought not to be legally indicted, but which, if done publicly, are a 
‘violation of good manners, and coming thus within the category of offences 
against others, may be rightfully prohibited.’ 


Mr. Mill then passes on to the consideration of that which 
is contained in our third axiom—viz., the right of the State 
to deal with those persons whose interest is opposed to what 
is considered to be the public weal, such as keepers of gam- 
bling-houses. And here, as might be expected, his moral 
sense clashes with his jealousy of State interference ; and he 
{to use his own words) ‘will not venture to decide whether 
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the arguments which may be adduced are sufficient to justify 
the moral anomaly of punishing the accessory (i.e., the gam- 
bling-house keeper) when the principal’ (i.e., the gambler) 
whom, he says, you may not punish, ‘is allowed to go free.’ 

Mr. Mill cannot decide this question. Society in England 
is so far in advance of Mr. Mill, that it has decided, while he 
still is fixed on the horns of the dilemma. It may have 
decided wrongly; we think not; but most certainly, if the 
decision is right about the gambling-house, a fortiori would 
the same decision apply to the public drinking house ; and we, 
therefore, call on all who prefer the law on that subject in 
England to the law as it stands in Homburg or Baden-Baden, 
to give their adhesion to the principle contained in our third 
axiom, Viz. : 

That society has a right to forbid the institution or opening 
of public rooms, or other places calculated to produce, and, 
as shown by experience, resulting in, a temptation to the 
public performance of acts which, while allowed in private 
(as then resulting in but little harm to the common weal) are 
not, in the judgment of society, fit to be done in public. 





Arr. IIl.—THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


Yemen acer over the map of Europe, it may surprise the 
geographical tyro to note that at the eastern extremity 
of Hungary, in the midst of Transylvania, the names of places 
assume a positively German character. Words ending in 
burg, in stadt, and in dorf, suddenly appear in thick clusters, 
and succeed over a couple of degrees of longitude in keeping at 
bay the pack of Hungarian or other names which on all sides 
crowd all-prevailingly around them, and creep thinly even into 
their .midst. On inquiry, it is found that a markedly 
Teutonic population actually exists in this district, with 
Magyars and Wallacks all around; a fragment hewn off the 
Teutonic block at a remote period, still existing at that distance 
from the bulk, and preserving, to a striking degree, the 
characteristics of its origin. For the latest information on 
the subject, we turn to a book recently published, from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Bonar.* 
Some seven hundred years ago, to this district, then a 
wilderness, a large German population was drawn by the invi- 





** Transylvania: Its Products and Its People.” London: Longman, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. . 
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tation of the Hungarian king, Geisa II. Here a living wall 
against the terrible Turk or the rude barbarian was sorely 
needed ; and hither, by the shrewd policy of the rulers of 
Hungary, were attracted divers troops of enterprising Teutons, 
who, reversing the great march of colonisation from east to 
west, turned back from Flanders, from the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, or other occidental parts, and posted themselves in 
aid of the great Carpathian barrier against the infidel and the 
barbarian. They came as freemen, to own the soil they tilled, and 
to legislate for themselves; they afterwards received accessions 
of population of the same stock ; and amidst all the mutations 
of dynasty and circumstance during the centuries since their 
settlement, they, on the whole, not only manfully stood their 
ground, but also successfully struggled for their autonomy. 

They were free ; and with a political life perfectly unfettered 
and active, came naturally a development of trade. Guilds 
were formed, and their importance grew. Municipal institu- 
tions taught the Saxons (so these people are called, though 
they came not from Saxony) to conduct their affairs with skill, 
industry, vigour, and success. Amenable to no external 
power inferior to the king, by whom their rights were con- 
firmed by charter and continued with good faith, they referred 
to his judgment only cases wherein their own Comes, or chief, 
appointed by themselves, was unable to arrive at a decision. 
And because their appeal was thus to no intermediateauthority, 
but to the king direct, their land was called Kénigsboden, or 
the king’s land, and was long famous under that name. 

Chief of all the Saxon towns in Translyvania is Hermannstadt. 
As you enter it, you are reminded at once of some mediaeval 
place seen of old in Germany. Old German are the houses, 
shops, churches ; old German to a large extent are the inhabi- 
tants, in dress, physiognomy, mien, and mode of living. But 
in the streets also are Wallack men with sandalled feet; and 
Wallack girls in bright semi-oriental garments. 

Hermannstadt, of old, was many a time visited by the Turks, 
who, struck by the colour of its brick walls, called it the red 
town; and, coveting its wealth, did their worst to get 
possession of it. For example, in 1438 they besieged it with 
70,000 men, and their Sultan Amurad was killed by an arrow 
shot from one of its towers. The red walls completely 
surrounded the town, for such protection was necessary, and 
indeed all the Saxon towns were similarly defended. Truly 
picturesque must have been the sight the town of Hermann- 
stadt presented in the old time, with its many towers, its 
closed gates, its bastions manned by the several guilds in their 
armour, and its men with cross-bows and matchlocks, posted 
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along the battlements. From its position and strength, 
Hermannstadt long proudly shared with Cronstadt the title of 
the bulwark of Christianity. 

Whilst the towns were provided with walls, the villages 
contented themselves with a fortress on some high ground in 
their midst. This was the church. Surrounded with a wall, 
with watch-towers, gates, portcullis, moat, or inner wall, as 
the case might be, the church was the sacred keep, a place of 
refuge whereto the villagers betook themselves, like lions to 
their dens, when the foe appeared. Thither they brought their 
corn and other property; and if the siege lasted long, the 
village teacher resumed his duties in some ‘school tower’ of 
the church. Besides the church, they sometimes built supple- 
mentary fortresses on neighbouring heights; so it is at Reps, 
for instance, at Rosenau, and at Kaisd. On the disappearance 
of the invading Turk or Tartar, the villagers descended from 
their stronghold, rebuilt their razed dwellings, sowed anew 
their devastated fields, replanted their ruined vineyards, and 
resumed their ordinary mode of life. 

The churches strike the traveller as quite peculiar. At 
Mediasch, the sacred fane is guarded by three high walls, 
flanked with towers ; a low, pointed, arched portal leads from 
one wall to the other. In some churches, large stones still 
stand on the parapet of the tower, where they were placed 
centuries ago, to be hurled down, as a last resource, on the 
heads of besiegers. In all the ecclesiastical structures, solidity 
was preferred to ornament ; everywhere a broad, strong basis 
supported a heavy unadorned roof. ‘ These citadel churches,’ 
as Mr. Bonar justly observes, ‘are monuments of which the 
Saxons ought to be proud. They are, with their burghs, the 
best, indeed the only ones they have. They speak better than 
columns or triumphal arches of the courage, devotion, and 
energy of their peasant ancestors,—planned and erected as 
hey were by their own skill and perseverance, without foreign 

elp.’ 

At Kaisd, at no very great distance from the church, rises a 
hill, and on its top are the towers and walls of what was once 
a proud stronghold. It looks like some old baronial residence, 
but for no haughty chieftain was it built, and by no petty 
tyrant of his district has it been inhabited. The Saxons came 
hither to enjoy their liberties, and to be where there were no 
feudal lords. They built here, at Kaisd, a burg of the burgesses, 
here they found refuge when attacked, with their valuables; 
and here still they keep their corn as a protection from the 

incendiary. One of the towers is called the ‘ Pastor’s tower ;’ 
_another is the ‘School tower ;’ for in this stronghold they some- 
times 
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times were so long pent, that all the functions of ordinary life 
were resumed as far as possible ; the children had to be taught, 
as well as church service to be provided for. A well, three 
hundred feet deep, supplied them with water. In one of the 
towers to which a narrow, covered stair beside the wall con- 
ducts, dwells the old keeper and his wife. On the broad top 
of another tower, a sort of platform, are still some rusty ~ 
weapons stored there in olden time for use against the Turks. 
A kettle drum stands under a covering, to give signal in case 
of fire being seen in the subjacent village. A huge battered 
speaking trumpet leans against the wall,—used of yore, pro- 
bably, to parley with besiegers, or to rouse the inhabitants. 
on the approach of danger. 

At Reps, the castle is of large extent, and must have been 
very strong. The site is steep, and the high walls rise one 
behind the other at distant intervals. Within the precincts 
the visitor winds his way upwards, stopped now and anon by 
a gateway. ‘The granaries here are partly subterranean ; 
fragments of grey rock jut up; and huge remains of 
masonry with barred doors lead here and there into cavern- 
ous-looking places. Seeing the extent and strength of the 
place, the visitor is astonished to reflect that all this was 
planned and made by a few agricultural settlers. Under the 
direction of their peasant-chief, the whole population set 
about erecting their place of defence; and the work was 
“ee well, for the walls still remain, grand in their massive 
solidity. 

‘Once,’ says Mr. Bonar, ‘ when the Tartars were here, and 
the inhabitants fled for safety to their castle, a woman, lag- 
ging behind, fell into the hands of the foe. Her husband, 
peering over the walls, saw her being led away by one of the 
horde, and after gazing at the pair for some time, exclaimed, 
with a sigh, “ Alas, poor Tartar ! ”’? 

The strictest jealousy of foreign encroachment distinguished 
these Saxon colonists. No Hungarian might own land or 
dwelling in the Saxon pale. Promptly and pertinaciously 
every attempt to break down this rule was resisted. Even if 
to a Hungarian house or land was left by will, he might not 
hold it ; it must be sold, and the money be paid to him instead. 
Not otherwise could this handful of settlers have preserved 
their own free life. Surrounded as they were by alien insti- 
tutions, they saw that indulgence of the claims of others to 
their land would end in a preponderance in their midst of 
interests and aims adverse to their own, and they would not 
suffer such indulgence to commence under any pretext what- 
soever. Time after time the Hungarian nobles attempted to 
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obtain citizenship amongst them, and were frustrated. More 
than once these German colonists, traders and mechanics though 
they were, successfully opposed the strenuous efforts of 
sovereign, minister, highest church authority, and a powerful 
and proud nobility unacustomed to yield to a plebeian will. 
Unaided and alone they fought and won their own battle. 

Sad experience showed the necessity of this jealousy. 
Klausenburg, now the chief Hungarian city in Transylvania, 
was built by the Saxons. Gradually other settlers knocked at 
the gates of citizenship, and were admitted. At first, on 
sufferance, they lived apart from the rest, as the name of the 
Ungar Gasse (Hungarian street) still demonstrates. But after 
awhile, the new comers, like young cuckoos, began to take the 
hedge-sparrow’s brood of Saxons on their shoulders and heave 
them out ofthe nest. They demanded now this privilege, now 
that; now a share of the civic offices ; now the appointment of 
Hungarian judges, anon the division of the income of the town 
in common. Thus a change began which is now terminated in 
the conversion of Klausenburg into a purely Hungarian town. 
Latterly, a great part of the remaiming Saxon population 
emigrated for theological reasons. They were Lutheran, and 
fled from the spread of Unitarianism all around them as from 
a pestilence. Klausenburg is now to the Hungarians in 
Translyvania what Pesth is to Hungary itself. 

More than once the Saxons in old times were overwhelmed 
by barbarians, from whose flood it was not possible to turn 
aside ; but they always emerged, and reasserted and recovered 
their liberties. Thus on the confines of civilised Europe, they 
planted and fostered their free institutions, and made them 
strong. And always, whilst asserting their own liberties, they 
upheld lawful authority ; being, as the Teutons everywhere 
are naturally disposed to be, a law-abiding people. 

The Saxon in Transylvania, an island in a sea of foreign 
influences, adhered all the more closely on that account to his 
native manners, and was more German than the Germans 
themselves. Customs, long extinct in the land of his origin, 
subsist still in Transylvania, preserved unchanged during 
seven hundred years. The Transylvanian Saxon also invented 
others of his own. One of the ancient institutions which has 
contributed much to the development of civic and social order 
is the Bruderschaft, or Brotherhood. The members made laws 
for their guidance, and chose officers to see them carried out ; 
as is done at this day in the other hemisphere in places where 
the legal executive is too weak to preserve social order. The 
‘vigilance committees’ of the remoter settlements in America 
indicate this tendency, and might, under fostering circum- 
stances, 
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stances, mature into brotherhoods powerfully contributing to 
social amelioration. The Bruderschaft resembled the guild in 
many respects; but it took cognisance, not, like that, of 
matters of handicraft and trade, but of matters of social usage 
and decorum. The member’s duties as a subject, citizen, son, 
and brother, were dwelt on, and clearly-defined punishments 
were inflicted for breaches of rule, on the verdict of a jury of 
his peers. A managing committee of seven was elected by 
the members, with a president, a vice-president, and other 
officers, all having prescribed spheres of action—some to be 
censors of behaviour in or out of church, others to suppress 
breaches of the peace, others to adjust differences, or to act 
as secretaries to the Bruderschaften. The committee of seven, 
called Neighbors, punished negligence, maintained order, 
supervised the administration of needed aid in life or death, 
and threw oil on the waves of conjugal quarrels. Their super- 
vision, indeed, was carried to minute extremes. For neglect- 
ing to go to church, or for grumbling therein when awoke 
during the service by one’s neighbour, small fines were exacted. 
Whoever induced a servant to leave his master was fined one 


florin. When a member built a house or a barn, the others © 
were to help him, and they had to pay fines if they neglected | 


to do so. Strenuous disobedience of youth to elders was 
charged fourteen farthings. Untidiness on going to church— 
such as want of buttons, or looseness of strings—was observed 
and punished. He who in a passion dashed his fist on the 
table was mulcted eight farthings ; so was he who failed to 
pay the last honour to a neighbour by accompanying his body 
to the grave. At weddings and on occasions of joy, as well 
as at funerals, no kindly service was to be refused. A 
‘Zugang,’ or court of justice, was held every second or third 
Sunday, after dinner. The president opened proceedings by 
inviting any one who felt himself culpable to accuse himself, 
and escape with half his punishment. If found guilty, he was 
fined ; and if he demurred to the fine, he was fined double. 
The clergyman was an ultimate court of appeal; but if the 
clergyman decided against the appellant, the original fine was 
trebled, and a deposit of twelve kreutzers, paid before going 
up to the parsonage, was forfeited. 

On the Friday preceding Sacrament Sunday the Altknecht, 
or president of the Bruderschaft, waited on the clergyman of 
the parish in the name of the brotherhood, to bespeak recon- 
ciliation in case witting or unwitting offence had been given. 
In the evening a meeting was held, and, with certain formule 
observed, pardon for any real or fancied unkindness was 


besought. 
And 
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And not only to matters like these did the friendly super-. 
vision of the Bruderschaft extend; amusements were provided 
also, and care was taken that order and decency should not 
be violated even in the height of jollity and mirth. At 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and the Feast of St. John, 
dance meetings were held; and one of the chief duties of the 
stewards was to see that no maiden lacked a partner. For 
rejecting the companion thus provided a youth was fined 
three farthings, and was forbidden to join in the next five 
tours. The least breach of good manners towards or in the 
presence of the young girls was heavily visited, and at night 
young men were not allowed to escort maidens home. We 
may conclude that wholesome care like this, and the absence 
of Government regulations forbidding early marriages, have 
resulted well, if the table of illegitimate births be a guide ; 
for amongst the Saxon population in Transylvania the illegiti- 
macy was in 1851 only four per cent. of the whole number of 
births, whereas in Styria, Trieste, and Lower Austria, nearly 
one-fourth of the newly-born children were illegitimate. 

The guild system, with its odd ceremonies and customs, its: 
strict laws, its widely-preservative jurisdiction, has been main- 
tained in Transylvania long after being allowed to fall into 
disuse in Germany. True, the old restrictions on trade have 
been loosened, but in other respects it lives and flourishes, 
The German in Transylvania, especially the peasant, retains 
all that love of ceremony and formula which was so dear to 
the old Teuton. At the marriage feasts, at the election of the 
clergy, at the ceremonial of the Bruderschaft, the long speeches 
in set forms, with laborious repetitions, must on no account. 
be omitted. 


‘We rejoice now,’ says Mr. Bonar, ‘at that misfortune which has enabled us to 
follow the daily life of the inhabitants of an old Roman town; to walk in their 
market place, go into their houses, see what the good housewife had stored in her 
cellar or larder, and, peeping into the oven, even find the loaf therein ready for 
baking ; to behold again, in short, in perfect preservation, a thousand interesting 
details which everywhere else are obliterated or have passed away. 

‘Pompeii, locked up in lava, has supplied us with something far better, than 
written history. We have bodily before us a piece of a long-past century,—real, 
pel ble ; and, though lifeless, still there are the actors,—each just as he was sud- 

enly arrested in the very midst of action. 

‘Now, in Transylvania, we have something akin to this. Here, too, is a people: 
that had strayed to the land beyond the forest, and sat there for centuries, Too ed 
out from intercourse with their kind. Not, of course, like men wrecked on an 
island in some lonely sea; but apart from that communion with their fellows, 
without which, in Europe, men become like bees in amber, and when chanced upon 
are, to the finder, as interesting as fossil remains. Indeed, they have somewhat of 
their value and character ; for they furnish what nothing else could give, and they 
indicate a state that is most curious, because gone from us for ever. 

‘The immigrants came hither, and carried with them their household gods. In 
the land of their birth most things have changed ; old customs have fallen into 
oblivion ; the ancient costume has been replaced by a more modern one, the house- 
gear 
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gear has made way for other ornament; in the hurry and bustle of to-day there is 
no time for long-winded speeches about nothing, a 4 so the traditional observances 
grew neglected and forgotten. As nations mixed with each other, all this was 
natural. But with those others, shut out from such intercourse, it was different. 
They clung together, and preserved all their old ways unchanged for centuries, as 
though their very existence depended on doing so. For them the world had all 
that while been standing still. Waiting for it to go on, they have been standing 
still with it. They talked together their Lower Rhine and Frisian dialect just as 
when they quitted home; they dressed still as though eight hundred years were but 
as yesterday ; and the sayings which their ancestors had learned from their grand- 
mothers, the present race went on repeating exactly as though the old grand-dames 
were alive and at home in the chimney corner. Words elsewhere forgotten are in 
daily use here. Forms and ceremonials that we read of as half mythical obser- 
vances, constitute a part of every-day life. The Saxon peasant tills his fields now 
just as he did when the wild hordes used to desolate them. He is still distrustful, 
forgetting that in five hundred years much has changed, that there is no Vaiwode 
to call on him for levies, that no cry will be raised to shut the town gates for safety 
against the advancing Turk. He still locks up his corn inside the high church 
wall, partly, maybe, for convenience, but in a great measure also because it was 
done by his forefathers. In the large lockers which serve as wardrobes in the 
peasant’s house, are girdles and ornaments which, for generations, have descended 
as heir-looms in the family, which not impossibly were brought from the old land, 
and of which the like are there no longer to be found. For the philologist, as well 
as the antiquarian, there are here endless sources of information. And a great 
advantage for any seeker is, that he would everywhere find those who could assist 
him in his search—men who, with German assiduity, have traced the different 
tributary streams of knowledge to their fountain head, through tangled and un- 
trodden districts; and who, though comparatively unknown, still continue their 


peeing, wut as zealously as though a world-wide fame awaited their 
overies. 


The pastors of this Saxon people are men of education. 
Every one who studies for the church is required to spend two 
years at a German university, or three years at the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, in Vienna. He thus comes in contact 
with minds able to strongly exercise and test his own; he 
drinks at the great wells of German culture, and throughout 
his life the influence remains with him. Every candidate for a 
living is bound to pass a given number of years as professor of 
some department of knowledge at a public school. He teaches 
thus, chemistry, or mathematics, or Greek ; modern history, 
botany, or physics. And thus he not only expands his 
intelligence, but also acquires facility in communicating what 
he knows. When he returns to his own country, and settles 
down in the pastorate, his tastes lead him to have good prints 
on his walls, to place upon his shelves books in various 
languages, and to indulgé in music. Talk with him, and you 
find him probably an observant traveller who can tell you, 
perhaps even in your own English tongue, what he has seen in 
Germany, Russia, Italy, or Greece; or he is an historian, 
especially well versed in the knowledge of what his own 
nation has suffered and achieved; or he is a botanist; or, 
perhaps, a meteorologist, booking the daily changes of wind 
and temperature and atmospheric pressure; or he is a 
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student of the stories and character of the peasantry, able 
to treat minutely of their manners, rites, ceremonies, and 
superstitions, or to unrol his collection of their songs, or their 
folk-lore. 

The Saxon people converse in a language which once was 
High German, but has degenerated. Nearly all, however, 
understand that language, and speak it, though with a stiffly 
precise correctness, having learnt it at school as a foreign 
tongue, to be spoken occasionally, but not in everyday life. 
At church, you hear sermons which are in good German one 
Sunday, for dignity’s sake, but in ‘ Saxon’ patois the next for 
the benefit of die alten Miitterchen—the old grannies. The 
vernacular differs in the different Saxon settlements ; so much 
so, that an expression familiarly used in one Saxon hamlet may 
be quite unintelligible in another in the same neighbourhood. 
But take this expression to Cologne, or still lower down the 
Rhine, and you will find that the old fruit-woman in the street 
knows it very well, and makes use of it daily. 

Weddings, betrothals, and other family festivals, are still 
shared in by all the Saxon villagers. Each sends his present,— 
a fowl, cakes, or flour.—and each comes to dance and to par- 
take of the good cheer. The community interests itself in the 
welfare of the individual, and all unite to prevent his suffermg 
loss. Ifa villager’s cow or ox meets with an accident neces- 
sitating its slaughter, the ‘Hann,’ or chief elected authority of 
the place, decides how much of the meat each inhabitant is to 
purchase; and so the owner loses nothing by the miscbance. 
The greatest order reigns in all the affairs of the people. A 
pedantic regularity of procedure governs the payment of con- 
tributions in kind or money, the sowing and reaping, the 
allotment of places in church, and all the communal affairs. 
Everything in the household moves on according to order. The 
fields are sowed and reaped at a time fixed by the commune, 
and not at the option of the owner. Even marriages must be 
solemnised only on a given day in the year! Subordination 
of individual to social will is, in fact, carried to an extreme. 
Hence ensues a want of spontaneity in the people, and a con- 
ventional sameness, which in time disappoints and even bores 
the visitor. The Teutonic tendency to the humdrum comes 
out strongly here as elsewhere. To give up self-will for some 
great good to others,—that is noble ; but public law carried 
primly into every little detail of private life becomes ridiculous. 

One blot on the escutcheon of the Transylvanian Saxon is 
the compulsion so commonly exercised by the seniors upon 
their daughters in matrimonial affairs. The delusion which 
prevails over so large a portion of the continent, that one’s 
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marriage is an affair concerning one’s parents and not one’s 
self, is in frightful force here. The daughter, when just out 
of school, and still only in her fifteenth or sixteenth year, is 
probably coerced into the acceptance of the first offer, if only 
the father deems the match suitable. In his thrifty, Teutonic 
eyes, no consideration is of importance except the worldly 
standing of the suitor. If this has acres or other wealth, omne 
tulit punctum. The daughter must take him whether she will 
or not; the poor child has no remedy. 

A substitute for a remedy, and a miserable and most 
mistaken substitute, is often found in that which constitutes a 
second blot on the escutcheon of this people ;—their laxity of 
divorce. A separation a vinculo of husband and wife after a 
few weeks of marriage is nothing strange, though the wife is 
as yet often several months short of being sixteen years of age ! 
Too early marriage, its compulsory character, and the lack of 
sufficient acquaintance before the union, explain how it is that 
the desire for divorce so often naturally arises; and every facility 
for this unfortunate process is afforded by custom and law. 
Among a portion of the Saxons, indeed, marriage virtually 
assumes the aspect of a merely temporary agreement between 
contracting parties, who perhaps do not expect it to last long, 
or who even intend deliberately that it shall not. Few 
marriages are marriages of affection; and from this fatal 
cause what mischiefs flow! The parents arrange the match ; 
and thus, in the words of a Saxon author, ‘Among the 
peasantry it is not the youth who marries the maiden, but 
acre marries acre, one vineyard the other vineyard, and a herd 
of oxen the other herd’ ‘ Try to like him,’ says the father to 
his reluctant daughter, ‘and if afterwards you find you can’t 
do so, well, I’ll have you divorced.’ The process is merely to 
allege ‘insuperable dislike,’ and that is plea sufficient. ‘ In- 
superable dislike,’ having every encouragement in the state of 
the law, arises on the slightest pretexts. One husband doubted 
whether his wife had told him the truth; she immediately 
wanted to be divorced, as ‘ she could not live with a man who 
would not trust her.’ Another did not eat his dinner as if he 
enjoyed it; this was received by the wife as a complaint 
against her cooking abilities, words ensued, and away the 
woman went for a divorce. Mr. Bonar saw at her father’s 
house the pretty young wife of a man whose chief ground of 
complaint against her was that she had washed again some 
linen which his mother had already washed, and that this was 
an insult to his mother! Even offensive breath in either 
party is a valid ground for divorce! In a hundred separations 
which took place in twenty villages of one district in 1860 and 
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the two following years, antipathy was the cause most frequently 
assigned; compulsory marriage was next in frequency ; then 
‘ drunkenness ;’ then ‘insuperable disgust ;’ ‘ill-treatment ;’ 
‘staying out at night;’ ‘ill-smelling breath ;’ and, lastly, 
‘groundless complaining.’ In one case ‘Augenverdrehen’ 
was alleged, which meant that the person objected to hada 
habit of rolling the eyes about! ‘The wife’s stubborn ways,’ 
was the pretext assigned in another case; and the ‘ drunken- 
ness,’ not of one of the parties, but ‘of the father-in-law’ in 
another! ‘A clergyman told me,’ says Mr. Bonar, ‘ he had 
observed that the mutual complaints were most frequent after 
the vintage, when there was wine in the cellar. At such period 
both parties were more excited, and neither would give way.’ 
Facility of divorce here, as everywhere, engenders great 
recklessness in marrying. Characters and dispositions may 
be obviously incompatible, and no hope of lasting happiness 
can exist; but what matters it? Divorce will provide a 
ramedy. Every sudden fancy is thus allowed to lead to the 
contracting, and to the violation, of a marriage. A sudden 
attraction, instead of being tested, is allowed to entrap them 
into marriage; and the errings and strayings of fancy in 
married persons are allowed to lead to guilty feelings ending 
in divorce. The august sanctity of true marriage is thus 
violated, and its dignity degraded. The matrimonial tie 
becomes a mere registry of an intended cohabitation, a bestial 
rather than a human union, which a whim may terminate, as 
a whim has made. 

Of late years the Saxons in Transylvania have been losing 
ground. Instead of enlarging their boundaries on all sides, 
as once they did, they are being thrust inwards by alien races, 
and are in danger of dying away from the towns and villages 
which the hands of their forefathers energetically founded and 
bravely maintained. Mr. Bonar charges it all upon the worship 
of Mammon. As the patrimony could not be increased to 
provide amply for all the members of a large family, the Saxon 
declined to have such a family. He assumed to take under 
his own control the renewal of the population. ‘The same 
obnoxious and objectionable causes, which in France check 
the increase of the population,’ are allowed to work amongst 
the Transylvanian Saxons. Rather than bring into the world 
a family who, on a division of his property, must be much 
poorer than himself, the Saxon refused to be blessed with 
more than a couple of children. And so, in a worldly point of 
view, he made all things comfortable, and the rise of a class 
of pauperised Saxons became impossible. But one thing was 
overlooked in this prudential management of affairs. — 
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result has been that, on the whole, the births have not fully 
compensated for the deaths. There are villages where the 
population has remained stationary for a hundred years and 
more. In fact, the too-cautious Saxon has over-reached 
himself. An alien population, amongst whom no such check 
to population is known, swarm around him on all sides, and 
threaten to overrun him. Villages there are where originally 
every inhabitant was German, with but a few Wallack huts 
outside the boundary, but where now there is hardly one 
Saxon left, and a Wallack population has entered into posses- 
sion. At Dunesdorf, near Elizabethstadt, this change has 
occurred within the memory of persons now living. The 
clergy do their best, by their advice to young married persons, 
to counteract the causes that are thus tending to blot these 
people off the face of the earth, but the mischief continues to 
work. Everywhere throughout the land the Saxons, who took 
the lead, are now falling into an inferior rank. On the 
banks of the Vokel there are German villages which are so 
only in name. The Saxons have died out, and their homes 
are inhabited by those whose race they formerly despised. In 
Jakobsdorf is a large Saxon Protestant church, with a clergy- 
man and clerk complete, but a single family constitutes the 
whole congregation. In}1847, the last family but one having 
somehow become Wallack in association and feeling, broke 
down the last barrier that divided them—that of religion—and 
went over to the Greek faith. In 8. Bonyha, 8. Danyan, and 
8. Czavas, the population was once all Saxon; the Saxons 
now have dwindled to a minority. At Erked, where formerly 
only five Wallack families were found, now they form one- 
third of the inhabitants. Everywhere else the same process 
is in operation, and the Wallacks are even assuming the upper 
hand in the government of affairs. Thus has the worldly 
wisdom of the Saxons proved itself to be foolishness. ‘They 
expected that while their numbers remained stationary, those 
of their serf dependants would do the same. But their calcu- 
lations have proved false; the vassals have grown in strength, 
and the hum of their voices, always raised to demand new 
concessions, grows louder and louder, like the murmur of the 
waves as, closely following each other, they dash forward to 
take possession of the shore.’ 

The presence of the Saxon colonists in Transylvania has not 
tended to amalgamate them with the Hungarians, or to civilise 
the Wallacks around them. The difference between the races 
in moral culture, education, and habits: was too great. Seven 
centuries of life in each others’ presence have not made them 
friends. The Hungarian nobleman, on the one hand, found 
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the political freedom of his Saxon neighbours a restraint, and 
their order, industry, and thrift a constant reproach. The 
Saxons always looked westward—to Germany—for support, 
and the Magyar was offended because they declined to rally 
round his standard. On the other hand, the Wailack’s customs 
and manners are a strong barrier between him and the proud 
Saxon who formerly ruled over and still despises him. 

The Saxons, short of labourers, partly through their own 
lack of fecundity, were obliged to avail themselves of the 
Wallacks, who became thus their herdsmen, employed at first 
in the season, like Irish reapers in England, and disappearing 
when it was over. After a while one or two, here and there, 
remained all the year round, and by degrees the one or two 
grew into numbers. They formed no acknowledged part of 
the Saxon community, and had nothing to do with its rights, 
privileges, or possessions. Politically, and in relation to 
land tenure, they were entirely outside the pale within which 
the Saxon lived. But having once got a footing, they could 
not be got rid of. Around the original solitary hut, a popu- 
lous colony clustered; and a Wallack settlement of nearly 
equal size became invariably an appendage to each German, 
as it did also to each Hungarian village. The houses of the 
Saxons are substantial, roomy, stone or brick-built edifices, 
with good-sized windows and green blinds. A flight of stone 
steps leads to the entrance; or a verandah, as in Hungarian 
houses, forms a sort of porch in front and on one side of the 
dwelling. Where Saxon houses of this character cease, 
unwieldy Wallack structures of a very different appearance 
succeed. The walls bulge here and there; the forms are 
blurred in outline ; the windows small; the gate roughly con- 
structed and uncouthly painted ; the whole house wattled and 
whitewashed. All the materials are inartificial ; straw from 
the field, willow-branches and osiers from the water side, and 
wood from the forest hacked into such shape as necessity alone 
prescribes. Everything indicates a low grade of civilisation. 

These Wallacks are descendants of hordes formerly dwelling 
in the mountainous districts of the Alt, who, in times of peace, 
wandered down into and settled in the valleys, becoming the 
serfs of the Hungarian nobles. A wild, unteachable people, 
they drove their herds on the pastures of the Saxons; they 
pillaged, burned, and murdered. Plagiarists of Proudhon 
before his time, they practically denied the right to hold pro- 
perty, except such as is in their own hands, and this denial is 
still prevalent amongst them, for a Wallack peasant of to-day 
will strip a garden or orchard of everything, and on being 
remonstrated with declare that he has committed no theft, 
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since what God makes grow must belong to him as much as 
to you! ‘They are inveterate horse stealers, and resolute 
incendiaries. In 1599 they screwed a gimlet into the spine 
of the clergyman of Grossau, and hung him up by it in his 
own sacristy; and their cruelties were equally atrocious 
during the late Hungarian revolution. They are always the 
worst of neighbours, and the Saxons in old times more than 
once strove, by killing them when they could catch them, to 
exterminate the hated race; but in vain. The Turks and 
Tartars were driven back; other foes were repulsed; but the 
Wallacks contrived to make good their footing on the soil, 
and they already surpass in numbers any of the other races. 
They are aiming now at national recognition, and are grasping 
preponderant political power. Neither the Saxons nor the 
Hungarians, singly, can now cope with them; and, unfor- 
tunately, the hatred and contempt nourished by the Hun- 
garian against the Saxon, prevents any useful political coalition 
between these. 

The Hungarians in Transylvania are a highly polished race, 
with many very excellent natural qualities. ‘They are hospi- 
table to a remarkable degree. Indeed, with them hospitality 
seems to be an instinct; they exercise it because it is their 
nature to do so. ‘High or low, they cannot help being 
hospitable; it is a natural impulse with them to take in the 
stranger and make him break bread under their roof’ A 
natural ease and grace of mien and movement characterise 
the Hungarians. The charm of manner with which a Hun- 
garian lady or gentleman receives a guest is something to be 
remembered. ‘Nothing can be more gracefully winning,’ 
says Mr. Bonar; ‘I confess I have found nothing like it else- 
where. And this is seen not only amongst the rich, but 
amongst all ranks. The German, like the Englishman, is 
awkward in dealing with a stranger; the Hungarian never. 
The former feels embarrassed ; the other is perfectly collected 
and self-possessed, no matter what may be his rank or that of 
the stranger. The Saxon lives frugally and economises; the 
Hungarian is generous to a fault, and he has not the prudence 
and thrift of the Saxon. The German makes you welcome, 
but it is evident that your presence deranges his household 
movements. The Hungarian has the talent of making you 
feel at home under his roof from the first moment. A Saxon 
clergyman told our traveller that, whilst making a tour, he, 
with a party of friends, arrived at a Szekler village during the 
harvest. The place was empty, all the inhabitants being busy 
in the fields. At last they met a solitary peasant, of whom 
they inquired the way to the inn. His reply was, ‘There is 
no 
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no inn here;’ and when asked where then they were to go, 


the peasant immediately said, ‘I live yonder, at such a 
number. Here is the key of my house-door. In half-an-hour 
I shall be back with a load of corn. I must go now, or I 
would accompany you. Excuse my not doing so; but go 
alone, open the door, walk in, and make yourselves comfort- 
able till I come.’ The friendly offer was accepted, and in 
half-an-hour the Hungarian returned with his wife, who made 
a fire, and cooked a meal for the strangers. 
In this cordial generosity the Hungarian resembles the 
Trishman ; and there are other points of similarity. He has 
no disposition to hear the truth when it is not in accord with 
his own opinions. He shuts out from his mind every senti- 
ment that might be distasteful because differing from his own. 
Politically, no one is more uncharitable than he. He atiri- 
butes the most unworthy possible motives to his opponents ; 
a political adversary he stigmatises as if immoral, and treats 
him as malefactor. Oppose him, and you are actuated by the 
worst of motives. When he is really convinced that you 
have done him a kindness, he is enthusiastically and lastingly 
grateful; but do him a disservice or incur his dislike, and he 
will never forget it. He cherishes the recollection of an injury 
as carefully as if it were a passport to heaven. He keeps 
deeply cut the memory-tablets in which were inscribed the 
wrongs of past generations of his clan. In these things he is 
very Irish ; and he is Keltic in his tendency to react against the 
inevitable, to despise the facts of the case, and to knock himself 
to pieces against them. But he is unlike the Kelt in other 
respects. He has no weakness for dirt and disorder at home, 
no tendency to be insensible of its presence. Tidiness and 
order prevail in his mansions and cottages alike. He is neat 
in his person; self-respect, not self-conceit, is seen in his 
carriage and address, his household, and his personal appear- 
ance. Unlike the Kelt, again, he is not ‘ flashy,’ he has a total 
absence of ostentation. But the feeling of the Irishman 
towards the Sassenach, is exactly that of the Hungarian for 
his Austrian rulers; and he cannot recognise any good thing 
in the Saxon, amongst whom he lives, because they resemble 
the Austrians in character, and are of similar origin with them. 
On the other hand, the Saxons are not jealous of the 
Hungarians ; they freely acknowledge their many excellencies, 
the superiority of their endowments, and their, in many 
respects, splendid talent for political affairs. 

Recent events have much reduced the Hungarians in their 
social position in Transylvania. They suffered fearfully in the 
days of the rebellion, especially from the Wallacks, who 
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ravaged their property, and often inflicted on their persons 
the most frightful indignities. They are not now dominant 
as they once were. Unless great change should come, the 
Wallack is likely to carry everything before him in Transyl- 
vania, by sheer force of numbers and self-assertion, and 
through the fallen fortunes of the Hungarian noble, and the 
self-extinction of the Saxon. 


® 





Arr. IV—MY WEEK OUT: GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN 
FEN-LAND. 


ULY in London, a hot, dry July—no rain since early May— 
the ‘season’ over, the ‘long vacation’ come—the Times 
rather dreary reading—walls of railway stations and advertis- 
ing columns in the daily papers teem with invitations to travel, 
to the sea-coast, to the mountains, to the Channel Islands, 
to the Rhine, to Alpine ‘peaks, passes, and glaciers,’ any- 
where, anywhere, out of London. Cabs are top-heavy with 
luggage, and lively below with smiling faces—letters from 
old friends bear unaccustomed postmarks, and everything tells 
the same tale, fosters the same desire. It is a general conju- 
gating of the verb ‘ go out,’ and I must take part in it. ‘I go 
out, thou goest out, he goes out,’ and so forth. 
Out! First, out of my study, my semi-monastic cell, where 
I sit alone so many hours of every day, alone and silent, 
among a silent company of books, busily questioning them 
till they yield up their secrets of fact and truth, and making 
due record of what they disclose. I love the place and know. 
it is my truest home; but I am weary and must away—for a 
time. Then, out of my own house. ‘ Linguenda domus et 
placens uxor,’ sings gay Horace in his mournful way, of the 
last sad necessity that comes to us all. ‘ Linquenda domus et 
placens uxor, say I, of a necessity less sad, and not house and 
spouse alone, but the half-score children, bless them !—and 
the brood of cares to match. Above all, out of London. Out 
of the vast infinite-seeming city, huge workshop of the world, 
with its myriad inventive brains, served by myriad pairs of 
skilful, nimble hands, so busy, noisy, restless, familiar, yet 
unknown—away from its thousands of miles of street, its hard, 
hot pavements, its jostling crowds walking always, the slow 
Javanese says, ‘as if there was a fire ;’ away from its roar of 
traffic, its shops and palaces, hovels and shows. I am weary 
4 it, and pine to be outside in the still green world, some- 
where. 
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It matters but little where. To a worker in London, to be 
anywhere else is change immense and enough. Seaside, 
Welsh mountain, English lake, Scottish Highlands, moors of 
Yorkshire, fens of Cambridgeshire, all-are to him novel, 
attractive, and refreshing. But—and a poor littérateur must 
consider it—locomotion is costly, and mere scenery is, to some 
of us, poor and unsatisfying without the added charm of con- 
genial society. So, with little hesitation, I accept an invitation 
from my old friend, an M.R.C.S., of some forty years’ 
standing, in the Isle of Ely, and resolve to spend my week 
out at his house. Early in a July afternoon, accompanied by 
one of my friend’s daughters, E., returning from her seaside 
holiday, I am seated in a second-class carriage on the Great 
Eastern Railway. The heat is intense. 1 make a shady 
corner and shut my eyes at starting, charging my companion 
to make signal when we arrive at Paradise. Country people 
in the carriage, old and young, talk loud and fast about a 
recent murder in a railway train, publishing their private 
opinions on the safest carriages to ride in, and reporting the 
resolution of somebody rich and great never to travel first- 
class again. At last, we have reached Paradise, I open my 
eyes, and thenceforth I am all eye, and have no ear at all. 

Unspeakable luxury it is to stare at the fields with their 
ever-varying succession of golden crops, white crops, green 
crops, wide spaces of fair meadow land, soft-swelling hills, 
sacred woods, and sparkling streams ; over all—to quote a fine 
line from a forgotten poet— 


‘The grace of motion and the bloom of light ; 


with happy cows, sheep, ana horses, slow-toiling husbandmen, 
busy peasant women, gossipping nursemaids and playful 
children, fair young maidens and grey-haired men, all out in 
the sunshine on the grass, the infinite blue bending over all. 
The day declines, and at sunset the sky becomes singularly, I 
am ready to say artistically, beautiful. Linnell has hardly 
drawn such a sky. Turner has perhaps come near it in some 
of his finest efforts. Soon the brightness fades and twilight 
comeson. The train stops and we alight at Chatteris station, 
where familiar faces smile warm welcome. It is twenty years 
and more since I first knew the little town, and how steadfast 
and unchanged it seems. 

A straggling village stretching irregularly from north to 
south for about a mile; low white houses with slated roofs, 
thatched cottages, and a few houses of a better class with 
gardens and fine trees ; a plain church in shabby repair ; plenty 
of ugly chapels ; any number of uglier beerhouses ; a windmill 
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or two; and all around the broad, flat fen, magnificently rich 
with cornfields, but without trees, without hedgerows, without 
running streams ; intersected by ‘cuts’ and ditches running 
for miles in straight lines, and by broad, black roads leading 
to the scattered farms; Lilliputian black windmills perched 
up at intervals, for the purposes of drainage. Such are the 
general features of Chatteris and its surroundings in the 
great Bedford Level. No feature of general interest in the 
place, say the topographical dictionaries, and very truly. It has 
no history, no antiquities, no poetic scenery, no new life or 
signs of progress. The railway skirts the town, does not 
pierce it, nor seems to have made any impression on it, 
Nights are dark at Chatteris still. The question of lighting 
with gas was discussed some time ago, but the project was so 
valiantly opposed that it was dropped. ‘ We were born in the 
dark, we have lived all our lives in the dark, and why not die 
in the dark?’ Such was the resistless logic which stopped 
the mouths of the friends of light. I observe, however, that 
the modest reading-room and lhbrary of twenty years ago— 
privately interesting to me for the sake of a good book with 
which I first made acquaintance there—has given place to an 
‘Institute,’ with classes, lectures, and concerts; not without 
some success, they say, in the ‘musical department. And the 
ubiquitous {photographic artist’ is here too, not as an 
established institution, but as a quasi-nomad, with house and 
studio on wheels. 

At the back of my friend’s house is a small flower and fruit 
garden, bounded on one side by an old thatched barn, the wall 
of which is covered with fruit trees. Among the flower-beds 
lie fragments of time-stained stone, saved from the ruins of 
the ancient nunnery. Chatteris had a nunnery once—founded, 
they say, in the tenth century—of which no remains exist on 
its proper site, except only portions of the wall which once 
enclosed the peaceful retreat. Among the flowers lies also 
' a small figure in white stone of a Brahmin bull; it is a relic of 
the terrible Indian mutiny of 1857, carried off at the loot of 
Azimghur. My friend’s eldest son is a surgeon in the Indian 
army, and here beside me in this secure English garden is his 
only child, Ada, a lovely, restless, little maid, not two years 
old, with sparkling eyes and golden-red hair. A little upper 
room, overlooking and entered from the garden by a short 
flight of steps, is set apart as my study. I vow, however, that 
work shall be only ‘ padding,’ and play the substance of my 
week; and that not even a recently received message of 
inquiry from ‘ The Row,’ as to when I shall be ‘ ready to go to 
press,’ shall disquiet me. 
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How pleasant the wakening of the first morning in the 
country stillness, clearness, and greenness! It is sunny, not 
sultry, but deliciously fresh, with breeze from the west, and 
beautiful white clouds are scudding across the blue. M. gives 
me her company for a walk. We pass on our way a cottage 
vine-adorned, which more than twenty years ago was, for a few 
weeks, my lonely home. The cottage, and the vines, and the 
windows, and the little flower-beds look just the same as they 
did; and I ? Tempora mutantur, &c. We lean on gates 
by the roadside and look over tracts of nearly ripe wheat, 
statelily bending and gracefully flowing with the air; and 
beyond, over the great level land to the round horizon. The 
dulness and monotony of daily toil, household anxiety and 
fret, the noise and foul gases, and perpetual restlessness of the 
city are all gone, literally blown away. I have a delicious 
sense of astonishment at the change, no less so than if I stood 
on Fairlight Downs, or Douglas Head, or Helvellyn. We 
stroll through the parish cemetery, which has an uncomfortable 
new and bare look, and the shrubs and trees mere promises at 
present, and the flower-beds few and far between. It has two 
pretty Gothic chapels, two symbols of the ecclesiastical sections 
of English society, like the ‘ consecrated’ and ‘ unconsecrated’ 
portions of the ground, built of a mixture of iron-brown and 
white stone. Another cemetery is not far off, smaller, older, 
and more attractive. We enter and sit awhile on the garden 
chair, placed in a short avenue of lovely young limetrees in 
the centre. Unspeakable is the charm of it; the fresh glory 
of nature, the holy stillness of the secluded burial-place, the 
‘Sweet joy of congenial companionship, momentary foretaste, 
it may be, of that 





‘splendid calm 
That bounds the deadly fever of these days.’ 


‘Yet once again I must rest in that favourite spot. It is on 
the last day of my holiday. M.and E. are with me. Outside 
the little avenue men are busy, not noisily, with a plan of the 
ground spread open on the grass. They are sent to mark 
out a grave for one newly dead—a faithful wife, who has made 
life sweet to her partner more than fifty years, and whose 
departure leaves his home desolate. Every Sunday morning 
through their long wedded life he used to give her a nosegay, 
and “Ns her death it was found that she had carefully kept 
them all. 


‘A withered violet is her bliss.’ 
Can death be the end of love like that ? 


Sunday 
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Sunday morning is come, but not with it the ideal Sabbath 
* quietness. The little town is all astir. For an hour or two 
before the time of morning service people are passing hurriedly 
in groups, in droves, on foot, on horseback, in carts and gigs, 
in their ‘Sunday best,’ with eager faces and quick voices, 
somewhither. I ask what it is all about, and learn that the 
‘Zionite’ folks are going to witness a baptism by immersion. 
in a piece of water not far from the town. It is expected that. 
a thousand or more persons will be drawn together from. 
villages and solitary farms to see the sight. For the: 
‘minister’ is very popular, and the people are proud of him 
as a disciple of Mr. Spurgeon. 

Having no appetite for such spectacles, I accept an invitation: 
to accompany a surgeon on his morning drive across the fen.. 
For most of the way our road is beside the ‘ Forty Foot Cut,” 
one of the great drains of the Level. It meets the Old Bedford: 
River at right angles at Welshes Dam, a village consisting of 
some ten or twelve poor cottages huddled together in the 
waste, with a Ranters’ chapel, and the ‘shop’ that sells 
everything. Trees and the lofty embankment of the Old 
River shelter the little cluster of human homes. Young men 
are idling away the Sunday morning on the side of the 
embankment, and a group of children are at play at a little 
distance running merrily up and down the slopes. Broad and 
dull lies the flat fen all round. The doctor visits his patients 
—he has to visit many out of so small a population—and 
leaves me to loiter with the ‘trap’ in a corner of meadow 
partly shut in by a plantation, a barn, and the village. How 
strange the out-of-the-world-ness, the old-world-ness of it all! 
It must have looked much the same a hundred years ago as it 
does to-day. There is nothing to tell of railways, gaslights, 
electric telegraphs, penny postage, or any other modern 
invention for enabling us to live faster than our forefathers 
did. Tobe here is like stepping back in time. And imagi- 
nation finds it a help to her far remoter flight, to the days 
when this Level was flooded and wooded and almost impas- 
sable, ‘Isle of Ely’ in reality, fine seat for the ‘Camp of 
Refuge’ which so long held out against Norman attacks, 
when Thurstan was Lord Abbot of Ely, and the great house of 
Ely gave shelter to thanes and earls, bishops and abbots, from 
all parts of England. I see now the grand old cathedral 
darkly towering up, five miles off, across the fen. 

Our road to Welshes Dam is not ‘made,’ merely worn by 
the casual traffic which rolls that way, and so we have to rough 
it. It is not strictly a public road, and passage is at intervals 
intercepted by gates. One of these we find locked. For- 
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tunately, just as we reach it, an old farmer and his wife also 
arrive, jogging along in their heavy cart in an opposite 
direction ; they have the key of the gate, and so we pass the 
bar. The poor old lady is just recovering from serious illness, 
is now suffering from asthma, and this is her first airing. 
Presently rain comes on, and being unprepared for it we are 
compelled to put to the test the neighbourliness and good 
nature of the occupants of the next cottage by the wayside, 
by borrowing their umbrella. It is all a matter of course, and 
the loan is made with the most unsophisticated kindness and 
confidence. We pass at intervals on the way piles of the black 
bog-oak, trunks and branches of greai trees which are found 
below the surface in the bed of peat ; odd-looking stacks, with 
‘concave sides, hollowed out by the rubbing against them of 
the cattle, for whose shelter and comfort they are set up ; and 
low white cottages, of one storey, with slated roofs, unfurnished, 
I am told, and occupied by the Irish labourers, who come 
yearly to do harvest work and keep wages low. Here they 
are, standing and lying about in small groups, with their un- 
attractive physiognomies and indolent gait. England is said 
to expect every man to do his duty; but she can hardly 
expect such men as these to love work. They have, most of 
them, a civil word and look for ‘ Doctor ;? but they also know 
how to drive desperately hard bargains with him for his 
medicines. A group of them are down on their knees on the 
grass round a poor lad, whose ankle is burnt with hot cinders 
thrown at him by a comrade, and lodged in his boot. The 
patient is laid out on the bank in anticipation of the doctor’s 
passing by, and doctor alights, kneels down with the little 
group, and does his best for the boy. The boy is brave, and 
thinks nothing of his hurt; and doctor is used to it, and has 
every day in harvest-time bad cuts in hand or leg to dress. 
But Paddy doesn’t like paying for medicine, and will try very 
hard to evade it, or to cut down the price to the lowest 
possible sum. Such a passage of arms as this is not uncom- 
mon on settling terms. ‘It’s half a crown,’ says doctor, 
producing the mixture. Paddy cries out, he knows how, with 
surprise at the immense amount, and declares he has only 
three-halfpence in the world. ‘ Well, then, I shall break the 
bottle.” Paddy stays the threatening hand, finds up a few 
more coppers, and offers fourpence ; the bottle is threateningly 
raised again ; more money is forthcoming ; and so on through 
a long series of feigning pleas of poverty and counter menaces 
of bottle-breaking, till at last perhaps one shilling and six- 

ence or one shilling and ninepence is grudgingly paid. 

hese men, however, have thé great merit of sending “— 
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the larger part of their earnings. They live hard and lie hard, 
and do not throw away their money in gin-shops or in beer- 
houses. 

The pastime of another day is a drive with a friendly and 
educated farmer over his widely-scattered farm. Before 
starting, the steam thrashing-machine is inspected, and I am 
taken into the barn to be weighed. A laughable process, to 
sit perched up on the little flat table of the weighing-machine, 
your feet dangling down anywhere, and to feel the great iron 
weights, one after another, thump on behind you, giving you 
a slight rise in the world, and after all careful adjustments to 
learn, on authority, that you weigh so many stone, less one 
pound! But the roomy sociable is ready, with the old bay 
horse that knows how to trot, and knows as well how to stand 
for any length of time, by roadside, at a gate, in the middle 
of a field, or anywhere else that you like to leave him. Ina 
large field, where the crop is being carried, the head man is 
asked how many loads there will be. He has no difficulty in 
answering the question. His decision is almost as rapid as 
an intuition, and he is probably unconscious of the curious 
complex process of the mind by which he arrives at it. 
Practice makes perfect. But the man who is perfect in one 
field does not understand and is astonished at alike perfection 
displayed in another field. The farmer in his hayfield would 
wonder at the printer in his office, how he tells so rapidly 
_ number of sheets a certain batch of manuscript will 
make, 

We drive across pasture fields, through golden cornfields— 
it is years since I saw such a sight—along soft, black farm roads 
without a stone (there are large tracts of land here without 
stones, and my friend offers to eat all I can find on some five 
hundred acres of his farm); beside ditches crowded with 
lovely flowers of all bright hues, making me wish myself a 
botanist, and enticing us frequently to alight and pluck them ; 
and past a small patch of flax, which with its exquisite flower 
looks like a bed of harebells. We stop to observe a party of 
girls who are at work about a little mound of potatoes, indus- 
triously and nimbly plucking off the fresh growths and 
preparing them for the pigs. The colony of pigs we visit 
next, in the midst of which is a steam boiler for cooking their 
peas and potatoes on a large scale. The old farm servant 
who has charge of the colony is very deaf. But what a 
brawny arm he has, and what a keen eye, and what weighty 
communications he has to make. He talks fast and looks 
thoroughly in earnest. In his lowly calling he has all the 
supporting vanity of a prime minister, or of Tennyson’s 
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‘Northern Farmer.’ His swift, odd speech is unintelligible to 
me; but I see that he has a sense of duty and a good will to 
do it, and deserves to be trusted. He lives in a narrow circle 
and scarcely glances beyond it. What to him are American 
wars, French occupations of Rome, Russian desolation of 
Poland? What does he know of Colenso, of Rénan, or of 
Darwin? Did he ever hear of Tennyson, or even of Shake- 
speare? All these names and the worlds they symbolise lie 
outside the walls that bound his life, and he is a stranger alike 
to the charm and the trouble of them. He sees to his master’s 
pigs, and if they fatten he is happy. I dream for the moment 
that I am in the forest of Arden, and hear Corin talking. It 
is the echo of his confession to Touchstone :—‘ Sir, I am a true 
labourer ; I earn that I eat, get that I wear; owe no man 
hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, 
content with my harm; and the greatest of my pride is 
to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck.’ While among the 
pigs, my friend tells me that experiments have been lately 
made of fattening them on bacon (a novel form of cannibalism!) 
and that not only is the bacon entirely assimilated, but that it 
facilitates the assimilation of other food. 

All the lands we pass over are extremely dry, cracked, and 
gaping for thirstiness. In the ditch sides we see how deep 
the cracks run down, and how the surface soil trickles off 
through them. Patches and thin seams of shelly matter a 
foot or two below the surface give a white colour to the soil. 
These shells appear to have been deposited in the low lands 
as the waters withdrew from the higher. They are most 
thickly bedded in the deepest depressions, and considerably 
lessen the fertility of the soil. The district is near what are 
called the ‘ skirt-lands,’ bordering on Huntingdonshire. The 
bog-oak is usually found lying in one direction, indicating the 
course of the waters retiring towards the sea. There is hardly 
an oak to be seen in the district now; one field near the town 
is distinguished as ‘ Oaktree Close,’ because an old oak still 
survives in it. 

Another day of my week out is devoted to a visit to Ely 
Cathedral. At 9 a.m., on a lovely morning, first of August, 
the little pony-gig is at the door. M. accompanies me. The 
road lies through the pretty village of Mepal, on the Old and 
New Bedford rivers; up Sutton Hill, from which there is a 
fine view across a spacious valley to the rising grounds of 
Haddersham (a landscape which is said to be a singularly close 
representation of the field of Waterloo), through the village of 
Witchford, site of the ancient ford where the terrible witch, 
brought from Normandy to counteract the incantations of 
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Girolamo of Salerno in the camp of the Saxons, is related to 
have crossed over into the plain; and presently we are in the 
lifeless little cathedral town of Ely. After ‘putting up’ at 
the ‘ Lamb’ we hasten to the cathedral, hoping to be in time 
for the music of the morning service. It is eleven o’clock as 
we enter under the western tower and catch the first glimpse 
of the glorious perspective. The service is just over, for we 
see the procession of white-gowned choristers passing from 
the choir and vanishing in the south transept. But in the 
presence of all that magical beauty for the eye we take the 
loss of the music with great composure. Guide-book in hand, 
we pace slowly through the choir, noticing the stalls designed 
by Alan de Walsingham, the rich canopies, and the lovely 
little groups of sculpture newly executed and placed in the 
upper panels. Suddenly, a voice behind us, unpleasantly 
voluble, gives us some information about them, and the 
speaker passes on. Presently we stand in front of the new 
reredos, or altar-screen, a miracle of elaborate beauty, worth 
a pilgrimage to see. Executed in white stone, partly in 
alabaster, enriched with colour and gilding ; the compartments 
separated by slender columns with glittering spiral belts and 
foliated capitals; figures of angels upon the capitals; below, 
a series of panels with sculptures in alto-relievo, of subjects 
from the life of our Lord; gables and finials surmounting each 
compartment, within each gable a head in bas-relief; canopies 
enriched with Mosaic, crocketed angles, roses, and grotesque 
figures; and on the pinnacle over the central canopy a figure 
of our Lord. But in the presence of guch beauty words fail. 
We feel the magical impression of it and linger before it, and 
hope, how vainly, to be able to recall at will its features and 
details. But in memory it becomes vague, and vanishes like 
a human face that over-much fascinates us. The harmony of 
colour is perfect; at a little distance the effect is nearly that 
of a delicate blush spread over the whole work. Just so the rich 
coloured glass of the southern aisle does not throw a distinct 
image of itself on the opposite columns, arches, and floor, but 
tints them with a uniform, soft rose-pink, the beautiful preci- 
pitate of their mixture of colours. Through the openings of 
the screen comes the glow of the great eastern window. 

The reredos is monumental. It was erected by John Dunn 
Gardiner, Esq., formerly of Chatteris, to the memory of his 
first wife. ‘The work’—I quote from the ‘ Handbook to the 
Cathedral’—‘ took five years to execute, and cost upwards of 
£3,000. Some of the more important of the sculptures, 
Mosaics, and other decorations were suggested by the donor, 
and the whole was designed by G. G. Scott, Esq.’ 4 
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A small party of visitors are looking at the screen, and a 
man in black, with a leather bag suspended by a strap across 
the right shoulder, is volubly discoursing to them. That 
voice we had already heard in the choir. We retire from the 
group, and look at the ancient tombs in the aisles. That 
voice again! It breaks in upon our reluctant sense every- 
where. Sitting at the corner of the north transept, standing 
in Bishop Alcock’s Chapel, again in Bishop West’s, every- 
where it follows and croaks. It calls us to see the Lady 
Chapel, and we go, glad of the sight though not of the guide ; 
it invites us to the Prior’s entrance, and we go. And then it 
says, significantly, ‘I must be going now.? Why was I not 
wise before it was too late? Why did I not that instant bow 
with infinite politeness, and responsive, significant smile, and 
say, ‘I wish you good morning?’ Pitiful dulness, to under- 
stand the unspoken appeal, and to hand the man a coin! 
And thus the poetic enthusiasm and devout feeling inspired 
by the glories of art in this house of God must be dashed 
with such prose and profanity as this. It would be less offen- 
sive to have a fixed charge on entering: better to have it 
understood that vergers are ready to guide those who ask 
them, and have no claim on others: best of all to have the 
glorious church open and free to all, and have done with pay. 

We still linger in the nave, gazing unsated down the long 
and lofty vista closed by the western doorway and painted 
window; linger in the aisles of the nave, beautiful with their 
slightly curving line of arches and bands of lovely colour 
across the pavement, and up the columns; linger in the 
Galilee or Portico, and under the western tower, within the 
four original arches of which four others in a different style 
appear, added for the sake of strength; turn again and again 
before we quit the enchanted ground; but, at last, the last 
look is taken, and—adieu ! 

After cold lunch at the ‘Lamb,’ prefaced by a speech of 
the waiter in disparagement of the town, with scornful com- 
parison of it with a village where he previously lived, a speech 
amusing enough to my companion, who kindly charged herself 
with the part of listener, we stroll to the Porter’s Lodge, 
obtain there a key, and thence to ‘Cherry Hill,’ a small 
circular artificial mound, enclosed, grassy and planted with 
trees, a pathway running spirally to the top, and crowned 
with a canopied circular seat in tea-garden fashion. 

One more visit to the reredos, one long, last gaze at the 
whole vision of beauty, and, with ‘sweet sorrow,’ away. 

It is four o’clock when we set out for home. We spend an 
hour or two at a farmhouse on the way, and then in the still 
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summer evening, amidst the calmness of the slowly deepening 
twilight, we drive leisurely home. The day is closed with 
music. 

Soon my week—which counted nine days—comes to an 
end, and I must be at work again. Farewell to the golden 
corn, to the green lanes, to the dear, familiar burial-place, with 
its bright flowers and softly whispering limes, to the little 
garden, to the study where I did not work, and to the long- 
loved friends whose genial kindness has made these hours 
golden forme! My old friend with a passionate earnestness 
blesses me as I pass the threshold; M. and E. accompany me 
to the station. There is a short, uneasy waiting, a hurried 
‘Good-bye,’ with shaking of hands repeated through the 
carriage window, and at last the inexorable whistle of the 
engine, and ‘My Week Out’ is over. 





Arr. V—LOUIS BLANC ON ENGLAND. 


HE lapse of the Provisional Government of France, of 
which M. Louis Blanc was a member, and the coup d’état 
of Louis Napoleon, have consigned to exile in England for a 
long time past the illustrious advocate of the ateliers nationaux. 
He has not lived amongst us all these years without using his 
eyes and taking notes. He has supplied his countrymen, 
through the periodical press, with a long series of letters, 
containing his opinions on men and things in England; and 
these, re-published and translated, are now accessible to every 
English reader.* 

Instead of filling his press correspondence with the various 
gossip of the hour, M. Blanc takes hold of the one topic most 
prominent at the date of writing; with a few happy strokes 
he defines its features; he illustrates it, often with piquant 
wit, sometimes with humour; he produces, in fine, an essay, 
succinct, clear, and to the point, always delightful in style, 
and frequently coincident in its gist with the verdicts of sound 
judgment. His criticisms on England, unlike those of almost 
all other Frenchmen, are actually founded on the facts of the 
case, or thereabouts. He takes great pains to learn what these 
are, and to comprehend their bearings. . He knows how to 
give praise handsomely where he deems it deserved. He also 





* Letters on England. By Louis Blanc. Translated from the French by James 
Hutton, and Revised by the Author. In two volumes. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 1806. 
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knows how to find his way to weak points, and how with 
acute sarcasm to expose them. 

M. Blanc’s memory supplies him with a copious fund of 
illustration, and this adds to the charm of his delightful style. 
He imports witty sayings—as that of the celebrated Abbé 
Galiani, who noticed that what distinguishes man from the 
other animals is, that he is the only animal that meddles with 
what does not concern him. Or ludicrous anecdotes—as of 
Alderman Wood, who, when on a visit to Paris, is said to 
have written on his cards, ‘ Feu le lord maire,’ for the late Lord 
Mayor ! Or brilliant repartees—as that of Piron, against whom 
even Voltaire feared to measure himself, and who, on being 
asked by the Archbishop of Paris, ‘Have you read my last 
charge?’ replied, “No, my lord; have you ?’ 

In the two volumes of letters before us, every leading theme 
of public interest arisen during the course of them, is made the 
subject of a sparkling précis. To read them, therefore, is to 
live over again the public discussion of recent years. The 
Unity of Italy, Essays and Reviews, the Syrian Question, 
the Ionian Islands, the English in China, the Volunteers, the 
English Constitution, Epsom Races, Count Cavour, Workmen’s 
Strikes—so opens the catalogue of subjects ; and it proceeds, 
through topic after topic, down to the great garotte panic, the 
election of Prince Alfred as King of Greece, the opening of 
the session of 1863, the question of slavery and the English, 
and the revivification of the demand for electoral reform. 

Louis Blanc is, and one great charm of these letters is that 
he is, above all things, a Frenchman. That France is the very 
centre of the cosmos is, with M. Blanc, a matter of course. 
He sets out with an assertion of the ‘striking and glorious 
privilege which is the peculiar attribute of France.’ Her 
existence he describes ‘as a phenomenon from which the 
nations of the earth in vain strive to turn aside their gaze.’ 
Mark how they love to speak her language! It is at the 
thousand sacred fires of her literature that they kindle their 
own lights. So far as it is in their power, they blend their 

‘history with hers. They re-echo her cries; they seek an 
answer from her vaguest aspirations; and if, perchance, in 
her hours of slumber she happen to dream aloud, they make 
it their care to find an interpretation for those dreams. Does 
she take a step in advance, they, too, step forward; does she 
hesitate, they come to a dead halt. Thus, in the name of the 
splendid nation, does M. Blanc talk, ‘With an “ I-turn-the- 
winch-of-the-universe” air.” For is not France the very centre 
of all true civilisation, and do not the other nations owe all 
their progress to her ? 
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That several of the nations are not at all aware that they 
hold this dependant relationship to France, is due, we sup- 
pose, to their stupid ignorance of facts. Yet, in sad sooth, 
who looks to France for available political light ? To France, 
which, like a man with his head in a bag, has been wandering 
about ever since 1793, a blind Cyclops in search of its never very 
well-balanced stock of visual power,—that solitary eye which 
it has lost? To France, which from then till now has been 
stumbling and blundering about backwards and forwards, from 
republicanism to military dictatorship, to Cesarism, to legiti- 
macy, to Orleanism, to the republic, to military dictatorship ; 
lastly, but not finally, to Cesarism again? Who looks to 
France politically, except as a warning of how not to do, and 
what by all means to avoid? Who, indeed, looks to France 
for anything, except the latest fashions in dress? Here, no 
doubt, France is undisputed leader and guide of the nations. 
But with what result? What we have got as our reward for 
looking to France for guidance in costume true to natural 
grace and genuine beauty—in short, what a sad mess France,— 
especially France under the Empire,—has made of it, witness 
the fashion. books, witness crinoline and chignon. 

M. Blanc regards with complacency, in France, ‘ That rest- 
lessness of spirit, sometimes rash, but always generous, which 
impels France to seek unexpected solutions, to set forth on 
the discovery of new horizons, to push forward civilisation.’ 
That restlessness of spirit, alas! how the world misinterprets 
it! To the Italian war, what an unexpected solution in Savoy, 
what a new horizon discovered at Nice, what a pushing forward 
of civilisation towards Piedmont, on the part of an always 
generous France! What a misfortune that the world should 
persist in so grievously misunderstanding it ! 

But though French to the backbone, M. Blanc is no un- 
worthy critic of England. He has a bright eye and a keen 
vision. He sees her dark spots, for, alas! they are not few, 
and they are not small. He sees also many of the things 
which go to atone for these. Onthe whole, when England is 
before him, he is an upright judge, and an impartial. When he 
detects a weak joint in the armour of her character, in goes 
his rapier blade at a flash. When he can with justice, he sets 
her on the throne of the nations, and pays her his profound 
homage. A few—only a few—of the many characteristics that 
he notes, or judgments that he pronounces, we propose to 
indicate. 

In his description of Epsom Races, our Gallic observer spies 
an opening for a blow, which he therefore administers. And, 
truly, it is not ill-deserved. He recals that, at the Isthmian 
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games, the fellow-countrymen of Pericles went to see men 
dispute the prize for wrestling, for leaping, for throwing the 
discus or the javelin, for music, or for poetry (he might have 
pointed with admiration to our Welsh folk at their Histeddfod) ; 
whereas we go to Epsom to see horses run, and to eat cold 
veal—a detail, this last, which he professes to be quite unable 
to overlook. Itis too true (he remarks) that champagne, soda 
water, ale, gin, and eatables, and, after the pleasant trouble of 
carrying them, the equally agreeable task of getting rid of them, 
play the chief part in the pleasures of the day. The English 
never profess to love art for art’s sake, and he is afraid that what 
most pleases them in horse-racing is the excuse it furnishes 
for national drinking and patriotic indigestions. And this 
he ventures to say, by way of reply to a certain ultra-Saxon 
newspaper, which had recently shown itself not satisfied with 
taunting the French with their military reviews, and the 
Spaniards with their bull-fights, but had congratulated Eng- 
land on her inaccessibility to any but noble passions, and on 
showing, even in. the choice of her amusements, her superiority 
to other peoples. With too exquisite accuracy M. Blanc 
describes the return from the races. Those, he declares, 
who believe the English to be a cold, grave, phlegmatic 
people, should come and contemplate what passes then upon 
the road, and to see which all those inquiring faces are, as it 
were, glued to the windows of the houses on either side. 
What exuberance of life! What thundering shouts of mirth ! 
What prodigious unburthening of the mind! What readiness 
to follow the most audacious inspirations of champagne or 
mild ale! One gets shoved about, pointed at derisively, 
apostrophised, and, quite in a brotherly way, one has jests 
and turnips flung at one’s head. Everybody is absurd who is 
not in a brutish state. Hverybody is charming who is not 
dead drunk. 

M. Blanc is not altogether mistaken in criticising thus 
unfavourably the leading popular amusements. Bull-baiting 
retreats into the last century, no doubt; and, happily, cock- 
fighting is illegal. But we must aver that little except the 
bad faith of the money-takers prevents the mutual bruisings 
of Mace and Goss from being admired by persons in all ranks. 
And what, we ask, is even hunting in this country, but a most 
shabby tragedy performed between horses, dogs, and men 
little less brutish on the one hand, and a miserable hare or 
fox on the other? What even was the Blondin exhibition, 
but a pandering to the basest sensations of our nature, such 
as are gratified by the reckless danger to other people’s lives 
and limbs? M. Blanc says, and says rightly, that it is per- 
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fectly wrong to allow a man to make a public profession of 

laying with death for the amusement of idlers, men about 
town, and frivolous women who require strong sensations. It 
is a horrible education to give to the public, that of ferocious 
entertainments. The danger incurred by the performer is 
what constitutes, for the majority of spectators, the real 
attraction. Were it otherwise, what necessity would there be 
for placing the rope 200 feet from the ground? What 
becomes, with exhibitions of this sort, of that respect for 
human life which is one of the essential virtues of civilised 
man? With all this admirable protest, however, M. Blanc 
shows himself concerned that Blondin should be reputed to 
be rather a Canadian than a Frenchman. MHe cannot but 
think that England envies France the nativity of the great 
rope-treader ! 

Our addiction to tea is one of the things that strikes M. Blane 
with surprise. Would you know, he asks, what is the bond of 
union between the highest and the lowest person in these 
realms? It is the passion for tea. In this classic land of 
inequality, tea is the only thing, with the exception, perhaps, 
of death, that tends slightly to equalise the different orders of 
society. Yet he is not surprised that a repeal of the paper 
duty was preferred to a reduction of the duty on tea. To 
their credit, the people overcame the temptation ; and to those 
who in sugared accents advised them to take care of their 
belly, they replied that they would like nothing better, 
provided they were first allowed to take some little care of 
their brain. 

For his part, he owns to a weakness for the penny papers. 
‘He admires the talent displayed in them, is struck by the tone 
that pervades them, and feels interested in their success as 
connected with the triumph of a cause dear to him. ‘The 
cheap press,’ he says, ‘is nothing less than the peaceful advent 
of democracy prepared by the education of the masses.’ But 
he is very anxious for the penny papers, as touching their 
means of existence, because he cannot understand how it is 
possible for one penny to give newspapers, some of which 
contain not less than eight large pages of printed matter, and 
jn which are to be found a multitude of interesting facts and 
much useful information, a detailed report of parliamentary 
proceedings, a faithful picture of the progress of literature and 
the arts, sketches of the peculiarities of social life, leading 
articles evidently emanating from writers of ability, and, 
lastly, special correspondence forwarded every day from every 
quarter of the globe. 

M. Blanc marks with curiosity the youthful ardour where- 
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with this grave people has applied itself to playing at soldiers 
in the piping times of peace. Barristers, physicians, lawyers, 
shopkeepers, shopboys, are amongst those who hold them- 
selves ready to flash the sword from the scabbard, and are 
anxious to learn how to kill with skill. A little more, he thinks, 
and the very clergy would have mixed themselves up with the 
movement of the volunteers. Nothing can equal the facility 
with which these impromptu warriors cut to pieces an imagi- 
nary foe. Superfluous to add that the terrible engagements 
which take place are always followed by great effusion of 
porter and ale. Courage naturally creates an appetite. What, 
then, can be more attractive than combats which cost the 
combatants nothing more than a faithful obedience to the laws of 
hygiene? Itis the theory of a good bargain applied to heroism. 
Yet he sees in this display of military ardour in a people who 
have hitherto made it a boast that they are not military, a 
patriotic precaution, an ardent desire, and one in itself highly 
honourable, to place themselves in a condition, without taking 
any amount of money, lost time, and other sacrifices into con- 
sideration, to defend, at the critical moment, their country and 
their homes. That France, meaning the French nation at 
large, has any designs upon this country he does not admit for 
a moment; and he is distressed that England should be more 
absolutely separated from France by groundless suspicion than 
she is by the Channel. But, though distressed, he is not sur- 
prised. To Imperial despotism in France, which he justly 
detests, he attributes the necessary existence of this suspicion. 
So long as there is no freedom of the press in France, se long 
as the initiative all rests in one dark, mysterious-minded man, 
to go armed to the teeth is, on the part of the neighbours of 
France, no less than an inevitable precaution. 

The English military system, its grotesque combination of 
voluntary enlistment, with promotion by seniority and pur- 
chase, seems very ridiculous to our clever French observer. 
‘ Gallic logic,’ he says, ‘like geometry, is of opinion that the 
shortest route from one point to another is a straight line, and 
France has therefore come to this, that since the nation wants 
so many soldiers, lots should be drawn amongst all persons of 
regulation stature, and those on whom the lot falls must draw. 
the sword whether they like it or not.’ But he does not 
attempt to show that the straight line, which is the shortest 
route, is therefore always the best. He makes fun of our 
system of enticing men to enlist. ‘Before a peasant will 
consent to cover himself with glory,’ he says, ‘the recruiting 
sergeant has to sing to him, much as they do in La Dame 
Blanche, “Ah! quel plaisir! ah! quel plaisir! ah! quel 
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plaisir @étre soldat !”?. If this prospect has any charms for 
him he receives a shilling, and the bargain is struck. If not, 
his native land must submit with resignation. Yet, though in 
its outset a voluntary service, soldiering is regarded with 
horror by all classes, except the most degraded; and will 
continue to be, thinks M. Blanc, until a radical reform be 
introduced into our military system, and to the private soldier 
the chance be given of a career of promotion in the army. 

M. Blanc has discovered that England is not naturally 
sentimental. Motives derived from pure philanthropy are not 
in general those which affect her most deeply. 'To convince 
her, you must show her clearly what she will gain by being 
convinced. We might admit to our critic that this is true, no 
doubt, of England, and of several other countries. In another 
place, he himself hastens to say that no people are in a better 
position than the English with regard to humanity and charity. 
He exclaims with admiration, how many acts are performed 
amongst us under the veil of secresy! How many hospitals 
founded and supported by voluntary contributions! What 
sums of money spent for praiseworthy purposes ! 

M. Blanc remarks that the number of persons in England 
who pass their life in guarding against emotions is very great 
indeed. Deep feeling, he says, makes them sick; they turn 
it into ridicule; they call it sentimentalism. If you are a 
writer, beware of eloquence, for they will call you a declaimer. 
If you speak in public, let your harangue be as little impressive 
as possible; gesticulate like a statue, for otherwise they will 
suspect you of being an orator. Let not your pulse have too 
many pulsations. Whilst appreciating highly the imposing 
character of English gravity, the manly dignity of bearing, the 
earnestness of pursuit, the sober tone of language, the power 
of self-control, distinguishing the English—qualities before 
which he readily bows—he protests against their being carried 
to excess, and says they should not lead to the regarding as 
childish, affected, or insincere, whatever is the free, spontaneous 
impulse of the heart. It is absurd in us to measure all other 
peoples by our own standard. Each nation has, or ought to 
have, its own peculiar genius. The eloquence of the South 
may well differ from that of the North. An Italian may be 
pardoned for expressing his feelings with greater vivacity than 
a Saxon; and when M. Blanc saw the Times, for instance, 
rebuking Garibaldi for having testified his gratitude to Eng- 
land in impassioned terms, he thought he saw a fog picking a 
quarrel with the sun. 

To M. Louis Blanc nothing seems more dreary than the 


sermons of our preachers. England is, he conceives, above 
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all others, the country of soporific sermons. A church, of 
course, is not like any other place where one may yawn at one’s 
pleasure ; and what is there more tragical than to be placed 
between decorum, that forbids you to seem bored, and a preacher 
who bores you? It is lamentable to see the oral government 
of souls delivered over to men who lack the first conditions 
requisite for the exercise of this sovereign power. One is 
gouty, and his eloquence has twitchings from which his hearers 
suffer. Another, affected with a chronic cold, coughs out the 
decrees of Heaven, instead of fulminating them. A third is 
an old man who once could speak, but now only whispers, 
and is inaudible even to the beadle. A fourth is an ardent 
young man, with a flashing eye and eager physiognomy, who 
would flame up if his servant broke a tumbler, or would move 
the heart of the most inflexible gamekeeper if his pointer’s 
life were in danger; but, once in the pulpit, he turns to ice, 
and it would be easier to melt the Alps with vinegar than for 
him to touch the feelings of his flock. A slow pronunciation, 
a fashion of intoning more odiously monstrous than an Indian 
tom-tom ; the gestures of an automaton—in a word, a sort of 
stolid solemnity for the most part characterises pulpit eloquence 
in this country. The man with whom you dined yesterday, 
and who charmed you by his animated conversation, carried 
on without effort and sustained without affectation, would 
send you to sleep standing if you went to hear him preach 
to-day. And so M. Blanc, with a fine sarcasm, suggests 
that preachers should apply themselves to acquiring the art 
of feeling deeply what they say. Unfortunately, street Metho- 
dists and other ranters have patronised this art for many 
years past in England ; and what can respectable clergymen 
do, in self-defence, but adopt the dead-alive style on purpose, 
lest they should be confounded with the ranters? On the 
other hand, we must consider the requirements of the hearers. 
‘The voice to reach the heart,’ says M. Blanc, ‘must come 
from the heart.’ True; but what if there is no heart to 
reach? Or, granted a heart, what if there is nothing more 
strong in its possessor than an unwillingness to have it affected? 
With England’s love for Garibaldi, M. Blanc is much im- 
pressed. Her attitude, after the catastrophe of Aspromonte, 
was a spectacle of grandeur. England, beyond all others the 
country of accomplished facts, the classic land of success 
accepted and adored—England seized with affection and ad- 
miration almost unbounded for Garibaldi vanquished, wounded, 
and a prisoner! England forgetting to be what she especially 
piques herself on being, a practical nation, in order to render 
homage to a man who had not succeeded! In the eyes of 
posterity 
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posterity it will be the supreme title of Garibaldi’s glory, the 
brilliant originality of his réle, that he did not need success 
to be admired, in a country where a fallen man is seldom a 
hero, and where triumphant force never yet wanted an altar. 

M. Blanc’s pictures of public men in England are always 
distinct, often felicitous. 

Mr. Gladstone, he thinks, deserves homage, for no one has 
laboured for the public weal in England with more talent, 
more zeal, or a more earnest love of progress. But, although 
everyone acknowledges Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity and perfect 
rectitude, it is certain that he fills everyone with anxiety. 
Even in the quarters where. his presence has become almost 
a necessity, there are some who begin to be rendered anxious 
by his demeanour, and to ask in whispers, What does he 
mean? Whither is he going? Where will he stop? Some 
fear to see him go too far; others dread to see him shrink 
back; no one is bold enough to answer for the path which 
will be taken by Mr. Gladstone. And why? Mr. Gladstone 
himself does not know. He is wavering and uncertain from 
excess of penetration. What detracts from the firmness of 
his judgment, what condemns him to the tortures of an unde- 
cided line of conduct, is precisely the most characteristic 
quality of his eminent intellect. His very sagacity sometimes 
impairs his powers; he is embarrassed every day by his ex- 
traordinary clear sightedness. He sees so well the right and 
the wrong of everything, that his mind suggests at the same 
time the question and the answer, the argument and the 
rejoinder; a precious faculty, no doubt, but much less so in a 
politician, whose energy it often paralyses, than in a philoso- 
pher to whom it imparts that high impartiality which is the 
honour and the noblest attribute of philosophy. Not that M. 
Blanc denies to Mr. Gladstone, even as a political man, a fore- 
most place. He notes that he is a man of business, under- 
standing the details of commerce, familiar with the manipula- 
tion of figures, and, when necessary, able to show himself 
either as the son of a Liverpool merchant, or as a graduate of 
the University of Oxford. But itis in oratorical jousting that 
he especially excels. Mr. Gladstone would be the first orator 
in England were there no Mr. Bright; and, although there 
is a Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone is unquestionably the first 
orator in the House of Commons. There he is in his glory. 
That penetrating grace of language which subdues without 
forcing you, that savour of literature which enhances the value 
of the thought in an assembly of refined and cultivated minds, 
the perfume of classical studies, the art of using striking and 
unforeseen quotations, the philosophical turn, the covert irony, 
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the subtilty blended with power—in short, all that Mr. Bright 
lacks, Mr. Gladstone possesses in a superior degree. 

M. Blanc noticed with admiration, Mr. Gladstone’s Man- 
chester speech in 1862. Here, he said, we have a member of 
the Government who publicly, and on a solemn occasion, 
recognises with regret the political indifference of the people, 
and, as it were, scolds their apathy! He would have them 
more enterprising, and more zealous, to win the rights which 
still remain to be achieved. What an example! What a 
lesson ! 

In this declaration of Mr. Gladstone, M. Blanc saw some- 
thing that shows that in England power is not considered as 
necessarily identical with resistance; and that, so far from 
repulsing progress when it presents itself, statesmen of lofty 
soul expect it, invite it, and even beckon it on if it seem to 
linger, well knowing that the best way to avoid revolutions is 
to be fearless of reforms. This is the key to the profound 
tranquillity which, in England, accompanies the continuous 
action of liberty. Thus also is explained the sort of seeming 
torpor into which the people sometimes allows itself to sink. 
It knows that whenever it pleases to reclaim what is due to it, 
payment will be obtained without difficulty; that it compro- 
mises nothing by adjournment; and that, if it chance to 
slumber, powerful intellects watch over it for its good. 

The war expenditure in time of peace, rebuked by Mr. Glad- 
stone whilst Chancellor of the Exchequer, is noticed by 
M. Blanc, in order to dwell on the singular attitude of that 
minister towards it. Mr. Gladstone laid the blame of it on the 
House of Commons, that is, on the people of England; if they 
really objected to the expenditure, they had only to will and 
to speak to be obeyed. What think you of this language? 
exclaims our observer. ‘ Whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your minister? Happy the countries where 
authority reposes on this principle! Here, in this country, it 
is the Government which obeys, and the foremost functionaries 
of the State adopt the title, than which none can be more 
honourable, of public servants. The people gain by it; and 
what do the ministers lose? The less they are feared, the 
more they are respected. 

Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate mistake with reference to the 
nature and probable result of the American civil war, M. Blanc 
did not fail to spot at the time. It was a sad blunder to say 
that Jefferson Davis had created an army, a navy, and a 
nation. M. Blanc, throughout the whole affair of the war, saw 
clearly on which side lay the right, and to whom would finally 
be victoria leta. His surprise and disgust at the favour shown 
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to the Confederates by many persons in England were well 
expressed in his letters at the time. He attempts to explain 
how Mr. Gladstone came to give this triumph to his enemies. 
The explanation lies, he surmises, in Mr. Gladstone’s character. 
Mr. Gladstone, in fact, is not simply a statesman. He is 
essentially a man of letters, an artist, an orator. Hence his 
fondness for applause. Like all men of letters, he gladly 
inhales the incense that burns in the censers of a friendly press. 
Like all artists, he is possessed by sensibility. Like all orators,. 
he loves to behold in the enthusiasm of an excited audience,. 
the evidence of his own power. With such a disposition, a. 
man having less elevation of soul would become a vulgar 
worshipper of public opinion. Mr. Gladstone is certainly not 
of that class. His uprightness saves him from the danger 
which ever lies in lending too complacent an ear to the applause 
of the streets. But it is none the less true that he sometimes 
unconsciously just touches the reef on which inferior natures 
would be wrecked without fail. No one is more pleased than 
he to be the mouthpiece of public opinion, when distinctly 
expressed. No one is more ready than he to encourage wishes 
that are enunciated with much unanimity and clearness. When 
the nation is making a forward movement, no one would more 
heartily cry ‘Forward’ than he. What renders this part 
more easy to him, is, M. Blanc thinks, that he has no pre- 
conceived opinions. Not that he is sceptical, he is only 
undecided ; and he is undecided through excess of penetration. 
His intellect, less vigorous than subtle, makes him see too 
well every aspect of a case; it shows him so thoroughly the 
good and the bad side of every conclusion, that he hesitates 
between the pro and the con; so that his firmness of judgment 
and his sagacity are in inverse ratio. No wonder, then, that 
he should look beyond himself for a guide to decision and 
action which he would seek in vain within himself. When, 
therefore, public opinion offers him a support, he is only too 
happy to avail himself of it; the general movement of other 
minds helping to encourage him against his own apprehen- 
sions, and to supply him with a will. Such a support he found 
in the opinions of too many of those with whom he came in 
contact. Had he mingled more with the much less aristocratic 
strata of his countrymen, he would have found a counterpoise 
that would have saved him from making the error that stands 
recorded against him in the history of English treatment of 
the American civil war. 

Aristocratic instinct and national selfishness are rightly 
assigned by M. Blanc as the cause of the aberration of public 
opinion in England, which misled Mr. Gladstone. If there be 
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a country that can call itself intelligent and reflective, M. 
Blanc thinks it is assuredly England. In this country, which 
has so much to complain of as regards the sun, there exists, in 
any case, an intellectual sun whose absence is rarely to be felt, 
and which is prodigal of light. What a permanent flood of 
publicity. What a host of journals, and for those journals 
what a host of readers! How many minds employed every 
morning in searching into all the nooks and corners of any 
‘given question! And yet, let instinct chance to lift up its 
voice, farewell to logic, to reason, and to the sun. 

In letter upon letter, with untiring patience, M. Blanc 
‘sweeps away the heaps of falsities imported by this irrational 
instinct. It was very true, he said, that the Washington Gov- 
‘ernment made a mistake at the commencement of the war in 
‘inscribing only on its flag the word Union ; and it was very true 
that even in 1863 it seemed to regard as an expedient 
what is a principle, by positively maintaining slavery in the 
faithful States, and by declaring its abolition only in the rebel 
States. Yes, that was unhappily true. But was that a reason for 
so furiously desiring victory for the South ?—What! Because 
the North had not struck hard enough blows at slavery, should 
it be wished that slavery might remain in possession of the 
field ?—What! Because the North had not embraced with 
sufficient resolution and zeal the cause of humanity and justice, 
should it be wished that that holy cause might be finally 
trampled under foot! Who could not see that the necessary 
result of the struggle, if the North proved successful, was the 
abolition of slavery; whereas, if the South triumphed, this 
conflict must necessarily be followed not only by the maintain- 
ance of slavery, but by its extension—ay, by its conservation, 
if the triumph of the South was to be greeted with the applause 
of Europe? That was the point to be decided. The question 
was not whether the North had done all that it could or ought to 
have done against slavery. The real question was, what would 
become of a part of the human race should the planters succeed, 
by help of cannon balls and sword-thrusts, in preserving their 
human cattle-herds? Let the partisans of the South answer 
this question if they could. 

Too true is the charge hebrings against England, of frequently 
sacrificing justice to its passions. What policy, he asks, has 
less troubled itself than that of England about the exigencies of 
justice when the national interests were concerned? In what 
nation of the world has cupidity displayed its vulture wings 
more widely than in England? He admits that it is true 
that England can lay claim to some of the noblest pages of 
history; that to her belongs the immortal honour of being 
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the classic land of liberty ; that her laws, even under the yoke 
of an aristocracy, have rendered admirable testimonies to the 
dignity of human nature ; that from her breast arose the most 
potent cry that has ever been uttered against sacerdotal tyranny; 
and that even now she is the only country which political 
conflicts have not made inhospitable. But is it not equally 
true that in her eagerness to subdue the seas, to extend her 
influence, and to conquer new markets for her products, she 
has rarely obeyed the voice of principle? It is avery remark- 
able dualism that he notices in almost every one of the con- 
stituent members of English society. An English gentleman 
is the best of men. Penetrate into the recesses of his nature, 
and you will love him. You will find him, beneath a reserved 
exterior, endowed with much feeling. He will charm you by 
the sincerity of his character, the solidity of his attachments, 
and his unostentatious generosity. That justice in small 
matters which constitutes the security of mutual relations, you 
may regard it as certain you will have to admire in him. But 
let an event occur by which the material welfare of England 
is compromised, you will be surprised to see your friend apply 
to the conduct of his country principles quite different from 
those which regulate his own actions. This man of sense and 
feeling will not allow that any one should dispute England’s 
right to be inexorable. This just man will, openly before your 
very eyes, bow down to the god of might. 

His strictures on Sir John Bowring’s Chinese war, and the 
destruction of the Summer Palace, have much pungency. 
He says justly that to pretend to diffuse: civilisation by 
plunder, devastation, and revenge, is to degrade the idol for 
which new worshippers are being sought. It is true, he adds, 
that Lord Elgin, in his capacity of an Englishman, might 
have his own reasons for finding it quite right that China 
should be treated as a Turk would treat a Moor, seeing that, 
in 1857, in her quarrel with England, China committed the 
serious offence of being in the right. M. Blanc found in this 
a curious chapter of contemporary history ; for us, who are 
English, and are concerned for the fair fame of our country, 
a melancholy one. If, whilst in the war with China, she bom- 
barded Canton, heaped up its ruins and flooded them with 
blood, England, in the war with Russia, out of regard for 
humanity and civilisation, abstained from bombarding Odessa, 
this discrepancy he explains on the principle that, whilst lions 
devour lambs, they always spare one another ! 

And yet, on the other hand, he sees that by the side of, or 
rather above, that England which is selfish, jealous, encroach- 
ing, and always ready to prefer herself even to justice, there 
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is another England which professes the manly worship of 
liberty, which honours thought in its most diverse manifesta- 
tions, advances along the path of progress without ever 
receding a single step, and in her respect for the right of 
discussion, has raised to human intelligence a throne far 
loftier than those on which force is seated. 

A sonorous voice, flashing eyes, a flow of words gushing 
forth like a torrent, and the ardour of an indomitable convic- 
tion, M. Blanc attributes to Mr. Bright. He describes him 
as aggressive, vehement, intrepid—intrepid to a fault. 
Having in view the air with which he attacks the aristocracy 
in the classic land of aristocracy, one feels that he is one of 
those great wrestlers who require great obstacles and great 
adversaries. Looking at the manner in which he braves 
public opinion in a country where the despotism of public 
opinion forms the counterpoise to liberty, one feels that he 
believes himself capable of mastering the people, while in the 
very act of arming them against himself. In the midst of the 
patriotic enthusiasm excited by the battles of the Alma 
and the Inkermann, Mr. Bright was to be heard thundering 
against the Crimean war, and calling it bloodthirsty folly. 
At the height of the irritation produced by the affair of the 
‘ Trent,’ he was to be found extolling the Republic of the 
United States, proposing it to the world as a model, and rushing 
forward with a sort of savage pride to confront the reproach 
of not having the heart of an Englishman. At once austere 
and violent, Mr. Bright is half-Quaker, half-tribune. Beneath 
every one of the figures employed by his eloquence, always 
substantial though always animated, passion is heard growl- 
ing. He brandishes statistics as a strong arm flourishes a 
club. When he recommends peace at any price, it is with 
words which seem to sound the charge. In Rome, he would 
have been the man of the forum; in England he is, before all, 
the man of the hustings. But for that very reason he is not at 
home in the House of Commons, where part of his strength 
sometimes deserts him, and where his stormy eloquence is in 
an uncongenial atmosphere. 

What M. Blanc admires in Mr. Bright even more than the 
fire of his eloquence, is the indomitable character of his courage. 
Tribunes are sometimes only courtiers in disguise, but he is 
indubitably a tribune in the highest sense of the word. He 
never flatters any species of royalty. His detractors, indeed, 
accuse him of ambition; but what a strange ambition that 
must be which never utters a word that does not tend to 
make the man impossible as a minister, or that is not pretty 
sure to achieve unpopularity !. It is worth seeing with what 
haughty 
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haughty disdain Mr. Bright treats public opinion, in a country 
wherein public opinion holds the sceptre. It is worth observ- 
ing with what a proud sort of satisfaction he, an Englishman, 
contradicts all English tendencies. Whereas England, with- 
out being quarrelsomely disposed, has a profound faith in the 
efficacy of forcible procedures, Mr. Bright maintains that the 
best mode of disconcerting attack is by not thinking about 
self-defence. Whilst England is so imbued with aristocratic 
sentiment, that even the poor man who goes along bent 
beneath his burden abounds in it, as well as the lord whose 
horses bespatter him as he goes by, Mr. Bright loses no oppor- 
tunity of attacking aristocracy in its head-quarters. Whereas 
England claims right of property over the ocean, Mr. Bright 
sees in the sea only the highway of nations. Mr. Bright 
denounces the government of India as spoliation and oppres- 
sion; whilst England plumes herself on her manner of ruling 
the foreign countries over which she bears sway. England 
insists that what she conquers she is entitled to without ques- 
tion; but Mr. Bright reproaches her with having gained 
Gibraltar by injustice, and advises her to restore it to Spain 
without loss of time. In the late civil war of the United 
States, England sympathised in general with the Southerners ; 
so at least M. Blanc thinks; but Mr. Bright displayed a 
passionate earnestness in pleading the Northern cause. Eng- 
land dreaded the restoration of the Union, as likely to revive 
in new vigour a Power whose prodigious and rapid development 
has long been a source of alarm to her ; but Mr. Bright prayed 
with his whole heart for the re-establishment of a Republic of 
the United States, powerful and prosperous enough to be 
adopted by the New World, and to serve as a model to the Old. 
More strongly marked the antagonism could scarcely be, or 
directed to more numerous and important questions. And 
yet, strange to say,—and it imprints on this conflict between 
the opinion of one individual and that of a people a startling 
character of grandeur—Mr. Bright is able to play this part, 
not only without neutralising himself, but without exhausting 
or diminishing his influence. Public opinion, whose despotism 
it is so difficult to brave, and whose excessive power is the 
malady of free peoples, respects whilst repelling him, and by 
that fact creates for him a position as original as it is splendid. 
His ambition might be held to consist in maintaining himself 
in this position, if his words did not breathe a sort of contagious 
fanaticism which guarantees his moral disinterestedness and 
proclaims his sincerity. At the banquet in Birmingham, in 
1863, whatever could possibly be said in opposition to 
English sentiment was said by Mr. Bright, with a rude and 
vhement 
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vehement frankness. Nothing that was calculated to irritate 
the pride, offend the political creeds, or clash with the preju- 
dices of his country was omitted. And he was applauded 
with enthusiasm. In the popularity enjoyed by Mr. Bright, 
notwithstanding his efforts to lose it, M. Blanc beholds the 
virile homage which a people brought up in the school of 
liberty is alone capable of rendering to a proud and honest 
spirit. That is truly a great nation which has so little need 
to be flattered ; and it is a fine spectacle, that of human dignity 
asserting itself in the very applause accorded by an assembly 
of free men to the free man who rebukes them. 





Art. VI—A STRUGGLE WITH FATE. 


N a drizzling, gloomy September day, four or five autumns 
ago, a gentleman was seen pacing the platform of the 
Derby Railway Station, restlessly waiting for his train. There 
was much bustling to and fro of other passengers; and much 
fuss and noise the engines made as they arrived and departed 
with their precious freight. But this one traveller with whom 
we have to do paid little heed to them; his mind was wholly 
pre-occupied, and not unpleasantly, to judge from the sunny 
light that overspread his serious face now and then, as he 
walked and thought, with his hands behind him, and his eyes 
directed to the floor. In truth he was thinking of his happy 
home, and was all impatience to get northward, as he had 
been detained a whole fortnight in the south by business 
engagements ; and, such a home-lover as Edward Fortescue felt 
a fortnightto be a really considerable period to be away from home 
and its treasures. There was another man pacing the platform at 
the same time, who presented a complete contrast to Fortescue. 
From the staid, self-contained, comfortable air of the latter, 
it was easy to tell that, much as he might be tossed about the 
world, there was one spot in it to which he was safely and 
happily anchored ; and it was equally easy to tell, from the 
wretched, listless, aimless air of the other, that he was but a 
poor waif on life’s stormy sea, and he was drifting, drifting— 
he neither knew nor cared whither. 

This man was observing Fortescue, following him with eye 
and step, yet without attracting his notice. First he glanced 
at him casually and carelessly ; but, upon passing him again, 
his gaze was full of interest and then of recognition. He 
would have stepped impulsively forward to claim acquaintance- 
ship; but, looking down at his shabby apparel, he sheeted 
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himself ; and, with a bitter smile, which made ghastly his thin, 
wan face, he crossed to the other side of the platform, and 
resumed his walk there, glancing towards Fortescue, however, 
every time they passed each other. 

The platform was comparatively clear and quiet for a few 
minutes just then. Fortescue awoke from his reverie, looked 
at his watch, yawned, and gazed around him. In a moment 
his eye fell on the seedy-looking individual who had been 
watching him so intently. He immediately crossed over, laid 
a hand on his shoulder, and said, ‘ Charles Howitt! I should 
have recognised you even at a Carnival, though you are so 
altered, and nine years have passed since I last saw you. Glad 
to see you, man! Were you going to shirk me, if I hadn’t 
happened to catch sight of you?’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Howitt, in proud, aristocratic tones, ‘I 
merely doubted whether you would like to renew an old 
friendship, so I waited for recognition from you.’ 

‘ Doubted, eh?’ 

‘Yes, the fact is, since I have been knocking about the 
world with “‘none to bless me, none whom I can can bless,” 
I have just grown to doubt everybody and everything.’ 

‘You haven’t left off quoting Byron yet, I see,’ said 
Fortescue, smiling. ‘Amid all your doubts are you keeping 
faith in him ?? 

‘Surely. There is truth in his utterances. He wrote from 
the heart, and his words go to the heart.’ 

‘But do it little good,’ responded Fortescue. ‘ Poor fellow ! 
his own was so diseased that his heart-thoughts are for the 
most part tainted by it. But a truce to this, or we shall spend 
the precious few minutes that we have now in a wordy battle, 
as hot as were those we engaged in over Byronic morceauw 
in the days of yore. Shall we ever forget them, Howitt? 
Now, where are you going ?” 

‘I am quite undecided. I strolled into the station a while 
since, with all my earthly goods, which are contained in this 
valise, just to see whither Fate would lead me. I assure you 
it is quite immaterial where. As that good American lady, 
Mrs. Ware, said of herself when left an orphan, “I seem to 
hang so loosely on the world that it is of little importance 
where I am.” I am as perfect a cosmopolite as ever claimed 
the whole wide world for his home.’ 

‘How uncomfortable the thought!’ said Fortescue, shrugging 
his broad shoulders; ‘almost like being shut up alone in a 
great, gloomy, empty house. So, you and Fate are still upon 
terms, Howitt ?’ 

‘Yes ; what can I do but bow to destiny ?” 

; ‘She — 
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‘She grips you as if you were a Turk,’ replied Fortescue, 
laughing. ‘ But certainly I must not speak too hastily of the 
old jade, since she has brought you to me this morning. [I 
will relieve her of her charge forthwith, and grip you myself. 
You will go north with me.’ 

‘Nay, indeed!’ protested Howitt. 

‘But, here’s the train coming. Now, don’t quibble about 
it, but just come along. I want to know all about the past 
nine years of your life, and you must come. Bow to destiny 
this once, and then you may forswear Fate ever afterwards, 
if you like.’ 

The poor, friendless man felt it so strangely pleasant to be 
thus overcome by one who seemed really to care for him, that 
without another word he yielded, and in a few minutes found 
himself seated beside Fortescue, on the road to Yorkshire. 

There was only one other passenger in their compartment— 
an old gentleman, who seemed disposed to sleep during the 
entire journey ; so our friends could talk as freely as if quite 
alone. 

‘You seem well, and well-to-do,’ said Howitt presently, 
after a long and moody silence. ‘The world has evidently 
treated you kindly.’ 

‘Nay, but I have had many a hard rub from one and 
another,’ said Fortescue. ‘ However, here I am safe and sound, 
and ready, with help from above, to encounter any troubles 
and difficulties that may lie in my future path. What’s the 
use of succumbing? Life is a battle, and we must just keep 
fighting and overcoming to the end of the chapter.’ 

‘It is easy for you to talk like that, because you are happy 
and prosperous,’ said Howitt. ‘You would sing a different 
song if you had to struggle against an adverse fate, as I have 
to do.’ 

Fortescue felt inclined to exclaim, ‘Bosh!’ but checking 
himself, he said, ‘Come, now, let me know what you have 
been doing since I last saw you. You were then just going 
on the continent with young Effingham, and your prospects, 
I thought, were very good.’ 

‘Yes, tolerably so. Well, I went on the continent, and for 
some time my charge and I got on so well together, and he 
sent home such reports of me, that his old governor thought 
there wasn’t another such a tutor as your humble servant in 
all Europe. He allowed the youngster to prolong his tour to 
three years instead of two, and we both kept ourselves in first- 
class sailing order, until, on our return home, we decided to 
spend a few weeks at Baden. There we came to grief—both 
master and pupil. In a convivial, or, I should say, an evil 
hour, 
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hour, we gave ourselves up to the presiding genius of the 
town, played—and lost. We were novices, and we were 
swindled, of course. It just beggared me, such was my 
wretched Fate. Now, ten thousand other men might have 
played, as I did, and won, and nobody would ever have been 
the wiser about it; but because it was myself, there was a 
regular exposé, of course, and the irascible old governor, on 
whom I was a dependent, turned me adrift, as if I had been a 
worm and no man. Why was I to suffer for soa slight mistake, 
when other men, steeped to the very lips in crime, go scot- 
free? ‘Some men’s sins go before them.” I suppose that’s 
how it was, and always will be with me.’ 

Fortescue said nothing to this but, ‘ Well, what did you do 
next ? 

‘Got to the very verge of starvation,’ replied Howitt, 
smiling bitterly. ‘Then I met one of our old schoolfellows, 
Graham. You knew him. Where d’ye think he had climbed 
to? Why, he was head-master of a tip-top school in the 
west of England. A fine, generous fellow, he. What did he 
do but give me a snug berth forthwith; and I soon regained 
my former position. Well, I was going on swimmingly ; had 
friends in abundance, and a jolly time of it. How long did it 
all last, think you? Why, just two years, and no longer; such 
was my wretched Fate”  , 

‘ But how did you get out of that ?’ asked Fortescue. 

‘Oh, my sins going before me again, as usual,’ said Howitt, 
with the air of a martyr; ‘my- doings in hours of recreation 
were called into question, and admonishment was administered 
that stung me to the quick; I just threw up everything, and 
cut my stick.’ 

‘Well, what next ?’ asked Fortescue. 

‘I resolved to call no man master any longer. I advertised 
for private teaching, took apartments and lived as jollily as 
my means would allow. As long as I could keep up some- 
thing of an appearance I kept my pupils; but as I lost my 
station I lost the means of living. True enough is it that 
“unto him that hath shall be given; but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” ’ 

‘ How did you lack means when you had pupils ?’ 

‘Ah, Fortescue ! you know little or nothing of the troubles 
and temptations of a homeless man. Men of free souls and 
large sympathies cannot tolerate the prosy, conventional life 
which can be well endured, if not enjoyed, by those whose 
souls never rise above the menial duties that devolve upon 
them day after day. For me—I craved excitement, the 
company of genial spirits; the passive life of the day-time a 
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suited me, the hammering into empty noddles the rudiments 
of the sciences. No sooner was I freed from such irksome 
duties than a reaction took place, which ultimately got me into 
difficulties ; and then, as I said before, directly my position 
began to decline I lost all chance of mending my fortunes. I 
went from place to place, sometimes meeting with a good turn, 
sometimes about as low as it is possible for a man of intellect 
to fall. The vagrant sort of life that I have led has taught me 
a few things that none but a poor man can learn, as, for 
instance, how much to expect from the world when you are 
thrown upon its mercy; how that it gauges a man by his 
pocket, not by his heart and soul, &., &c. Also that the race 
of Good Samaritans has become extinct, and if a man be 
knocked down by robbers or Fate, which is the same thing, 
he’ll just have to lie until he can pick himself up ; parson and 
people will pass by on the other side, and there is no Samaritan, 
with oil and wine, to make a welcome appearance.’ 

‘You may be a cosmopolite, as you say, Howitt ; but, para- 
doxical as it may sound, you are a misanthrope, too.’ 

‘T admit it. I feel intensely bitter towards society and the 
world altogether, sometimes. My experience has made me 
Ishmaelitish. I have found man’s hand against me, and, 
naturally enough, my hand has been against that of my fellow. 
I sigh for the wings of a dove, sometimes, that I might fly 
away to the wilderness.’ 

‘What would you do there, Howitt? Rest and be thankful ? 
Nay, sigh rather for the strength of a lion to bear your 
troubles, than for the wings of a dove to flee from them.’ 

‘But when they roll in upon one continuously, like the 
waves of the sea, it is easier to talk of endurance than to 
practise it. It has a limit.’ 

© Well, now, to be candid, Howitt, I think that Fate has had 
less to do with your troubles and difficulties than you have 
had to do with them yourself. A man is master of his fate, 
and can conquer it; in other words, he can conquer himself 
and his evil predilections, which too often he bows to, 
slavishly suffers the wretched consequences, and attributes all 
his evils to fate. You, Howitt, insist that fate has brought 
and keeps you in a position which is certainly far below that 
which you ought to occupy. Now, you say that a passive life 
ill suits you. Well, I shall be interested to see you actively 
engaged in wrestling with and overcoming the Fates, all three 
of them, on Yorkshire ground. Here’s my hand, man, and I 
wish you success! Not only so, but if you will allow me, I 
will put you in the way of vanquishing, so that the odds shall 
not be against you. There must be fair play, you know.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ 
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‘Thanks,’ said Howitt, carelessly, as if he thought himself 
conferring a favour by accepting one. ‘ Now, about yourself, 
Fortescue? You have given no account of your nine years’ 
doings.’ 

‘My story is soon told: I have been in the iron trade all 
along. Seven years ago my father died, and the business 
has been entirely ny own ever since. It is increasing year 
by year; and I shall be truly glad of your help, if you can 
bring your mind to leave the classics for the classification of 
figures and goods which have little of poetry in them ; though, 
as my wife said the other day in speaking of our works, 
“There is a grand, peculiar poetry of their own about them.” ” 

‘Your wife?’ said Howitt, ‘who is she ?? 

‘Our mutual friend, Edith Locke; you remember we were 
together when we met her once in Wales. It was during one 
of our pedestrian tours, of pleasant memory.’ 

‘Yes, yes, 1 remember. So you married Edith Locke? 
How long since ?? 

‘Five years. She will be glad to see in you an old acquaint- 
ance, Howitt.’ 

‘Yes, I will see her some time; but not yet.’ 

‘To-day,’ said Fortescue. ‘Surely you will go home with me?” 

‘Surely I will not. I am not yet grown perfectly indifferent 
to the opinion of society respecting my personal appearance. 
You propose putting work in my way; let me work myself 
into respectability, and then I will pay your wife a visit.’ 

Fortescue acquiesced; and when they reached the end of 
the journey, he went to his home, and Howitt to a cheap 
lodging. 

Tortinene had grave suspicions about his friend. He spoke 
of them to his wife when he got home, after telling her in 
what a degraded condition he had found Howitt. 

‘I could not help thinking, when I first saw him in Wales, 
that he was one hkely to go wrong,’ she remarked. ‘You 
remember we called him Byronic; he had evidently been 
dazzled by the splendour with which his favourite poet has 
invested vice; and how grandly he made excuses for the 
excesses of “men of soul,” just as if that giving rein to 
appetite did not show a want of soul—a preponderance of the 
animal over the spiritual in a man!’ 

‘He carries on in the same old strain now, Edith, although 
he is suffering keenly from his false notions and what they 
have led him into. But Fate alone is to blame, of course.’ 

‘Ah, poor fellow!’ sighed Mrs. Fortescue, ‘we must do 
what we can for him, and try to convince him that the race of 
Good Samaritans is not yet extinct.’ 
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The next day Fortescue met Howitt again, and daily for 
weeks after that ; but some time elapsed before Howitt fulfilled 
his promise to go and see Mrs. Fortescue. When at length he 
did go she was painfully struck by his dissipated appearance ; 
for as, his ‘ fortunes’ began to mend, Fortescue saw, to his 
sorrow, that he began to indulge in the evil habits that had 
brought him so low. 

‘We must get him here as often as possible,’ said Mrs. 
Fortescue, with womanly solicitude; ‘our home influences 
may do him much good.’ 

She was right, they exerted a beneficial effect upon him, 
Fortescue got him so often to his house that Howitt at length 
grew to regard it almost as his home. He lost much of his 
misanthropy, and a healthy, natural feeling took its place. To 
see him gambolling heartily with Fortescue’s children, and 
spending long evenings during the winter in pleasant converse 
with his good | friends around their hearth, one might reasonably 
have said that he was acquiring a genuine relish for the pure 
and simple joys of home. He seemed, too, to enjoy the sturdy 
business-life in which he was now engaged. ; his vicious propen- 
sities, if not actually dying, were in abeyance. The wan, 
eadaverous look had passed away from his face ; his foot had 
lost its shuffling, uncertain tread ; his entire carriage was free, 
and more dignified, and energetic ; he was decidedly i improving 
in every respect. 

But a time came when the hopes that his friends had of him 
began to waver and fail. He absented himself from their 
home in the evenings, pleading as an excuse that as tho spring 
was coming, and the days were lengthening, he intended to 
be out as much as possible. The fact was, that stimulated by 
drink, of which he was at all times too fond, and by a selfish 
desire for gain, he suffered himself again to engage in what 
he mildly termed ‘a little speculation.’ At first it was only 

‘a harmless, quiet game of billiards.’ But the company he 
met at the billiard rooms, as well as the fascination that games 
of chance had for him, soon led him on, on, till finally he got 
out of his depth. One lovely moonlight night, in the early 
spring-time, he found himself staggering homeward to his 
lodging, penniless, with a ‘debt of honour’ hanging upon 
him like a millstone, threatening to drag him down to ruin; 
sick in body and soul; as wretched as drink and loss in play 
can make a man. The dull, grey April morning broke, and 
found him supinely bewailing his miserable fate, instead of his 
miserable folly. 

For many mornings past his appearance, when he presented 
himself at the works, had been such as to cause Fortescue 
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pain and uneasiness; but this morning he was so palpably 
dejected and miserable, looked, in every respect but his attire, 
so like he did on the day that Fortescue picked him up out 
of the mire at Derby, that it could not be allowed to pass 
unheeded. So Fortescue spoke inquiringly and with sympathy 
at first, and then with mild warning, and delicately uttered 
advice. It was enough: the proud, proud soul would not 
brook it, even from so true and firm a friend as Fortescue. 
Indeed, he seemed glad of the opportunity to grow indignant, 
and assume the air of injured innocence. His words were 
few; but from his grim and haughty manner during the day, 
Fortescue saw that something was meditated; he could not 
tell what. 

That night, although Howitt had beggared himself, he had 
the means wherewith to pay his ‘debt of honour.’ The next 
morning he sent a note to his friend to say that he must 
absent himself that day; he was too unwell to attend to 
business, 

Once more he had got ‘all his earthly goods in a valise,’ at 
least, all that he cared for of them; and with that in hand, 
towards noon, he trudged out in the direction of the moors. 
His manner was wretched and dejected enough to have 
awakened pity in the breast of any one capable of experiencing 
emotion. He walked briskly away from streets and houses, 
and very soon the footprints of civilisation became few and far 
between. Cottages were no longer to be seen; here were a 
few wooden steps which led to a standing-place, whence a 
good view could be obtained of a noisy little cascade that 
foamed down a wild gorge. Remains of stone walls and peat 
walls were passed, and then the man was alone with nature 
on the moors—the wild, mysterious old moors. On these 
civilisation had not laid her transforming hand; man’s utilising 
powers seemed to be defied. Nature holds undisputed sway 
over these sullen, yet beautiful, regions. The sun rises 
morning after morning, and kisses away night’s tears from the 
proud moorlands, as if it were only there in all the world that 
she lets fall the pearly drops. The lark trills his matin song, 
and the breezes drift the shower of melody a little way, and 
let it die unheeded on the whispering heather. No human ear 
is charmed by the sweet, wild strain. At eventide the sinking 
sun casts fervid glances upon the hushed scene, but no human 
eye admires the blush that there suffuses the face of nature. 
The pale stars gleam out one by one, and smile upon the grim 
expanse beneath them; and the moon glitters on the mimic 
rivulets till they shine like threads of silver among the dusky 
heather. She gleams unseen upon the silent, shadowy gorges, 
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and throws around the cold, bare shoulders of some rocky 
sentinel a mantle of silver sheen; and, as she rides aloft, the 
far-stretching miles of heather beneath her are silvered like 
the waves of a moonlit sea. 

Spring, with her soft, warm footsteps trips airily on her 
way across the brown moors; but they welcome her presence 
and receive her favours coyly and with reserve. Summer 
languishes in their midst ; but they relax not their stolid mien. 
Autumn comes and mourns for her dying mother, singing a 
solemn requiem, and the moorland echoes take up the refrain, 
and utter a wail of sorrow. They moan sadly and strangely 
while the maiden of the summer queen tarries with them; and 
when she, too, lies down to sob herself into the sleep of death, 
nature, more lavish there than elsewhere, spreads for her a 
carpet of royal purple. Anon the clanking of winter’s iron 
footsteps is heard, and he unfolds the winding-sheet of pure 
white which he brings for the sleeping maiden, and howls 
gloomily over her bier. The sound of his hoarse, deep-toned 
voice reverberates unceasingly over the desolate and shivering 
moors ; and the tears of his wild and passionate sorrow hiss 
down upon the trembling heather. 

Where does ever the lightning revel so wildly and savagely 
as there? Where does ever the deep-voiced thunder roll so 
grandly, or utter such a mighty pan as there? There the 
angry elements may war to the death, and no human eye, with 
shrinking gaze, mark the awful conflict. As he strode along 
with his hat over his eyes, and coat tightly buttoned up, 
Howitt had some such thoughts as these; and they did him 
good, inasmuch as they diverted his mind for a few minutes 
from his painful position. 

The clouds hung in heavy grey folds across the sky. The 
wind whistled mysteriously with a sound like that of great 
wings in rapid and unimpeded motion. The musical trickle of 
tiny streamlets among the heather and bilberry roots fell coldly 
on the ear. On walked Howitt for some time, looking down 
moodily upon the tall, dry heather through which he was 
making his way. His way? Whither? He knew not. On 
before him, around him, away, away to infinity—so it seemed— 
stretched the dim moorland. He would go on, on, no matter 
whither, the farther from man and the unkind world the better. 
Perhaps it was his fate to perish alone and uncared for in that 
brown wilderness. If so, he was fulfilling his destiny: he 
would go on. A gleam of light shot across his pathway, and 
he paused to look back upon the way he had already traversed, 
and to admire the landscape, for, amid all his folly and degra- 
dation, he still kept a strong love for nature. 


The 
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The scene was one peculiar to Yorkshire. There were broad 
ranges of hills wrapping one over the other, the furthermost 
one looking dim and grey that morning, and scarcely distin- 
guishable from the sky of the same hue which rested heavily 
upon it. The warmer colour of the low ones in the foreground 
declared them to be far-stretching moors. The sun had just 
found an opening through a rent in the dim cloud-veil, and his 
beams flooded part of the scene with pale light. The shadows 
that remained undisturbed around were deeper in contrast, and 
the whitish blue streaks of smoke that were here and there 
carried along by the wind from burning peat, seemed intensified, 
and glared out strangely from the brown sides of the nearer 
hills. A battle commenced between the sun and the clouds. The 
latter, angry at being disturbed, tried with all their might to 
smother the cheerful face of the sun from view. But, having 
made one conquest, he was not to be so easily overcome. He 
rushed again to the onset, dashed through whole battalions of 
serried, sullen clouds,—this time appearing in no death-like 
attire, but with a broad banner of royal blue, and summoning 
the merrily-shrieking wind to his assistance, he quickly made 
himself victor, and the defeated army rushed pell-mell across 
the sky, and vanished like vapour from the scene. Forthwith 
sprang up a hundred birds, and carolled a chorus of praise to 
the triumphant sun. 

Howitt watched it all with intense interest. ‘ Victory,’ he 
said aloud, as he turned to resume his solitary journey. He 
little thought that what he had just witnessed was typical of 
what his soul-experience would be ere that day was done. 

After walking along slowly in the cheery sunshine for a 
little while, he made a halt and sat down on his valise, took a 
newspaper from his pocket, and began toread. His mind 
was too absorbed to enter into its general or political news, so 
he read down the columns of advertisements, and, when he 
had done, was as wise as when he began; his mind received 
and retained nothing. By and by he took some refreshment. 
from his valise, part of a loaf, of which he ate very little, 
and a flask of brandy of which he left very little. Then, 
for a long time, he sat still, until he grew drowsy and 
felt inclined for a nap. He stretched himself upon the heather, 
took his valise for a pillow, and was soon fast asleep. 

The sun climbed high and began to decline ; still he slept. 
Silently, busily, unceasingly it crept towards the west, and 
was very near the horizon when at length Howitt awoke. He 
looked around him in bewilderment at the broad, cloudless 
dome of blue, at the apparently illimitable wilderness of dusky 
heather, amid which he sat like the only man in creation. 

* Homeless, 
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‘ Homeless, friendless, outcast,’ he muttered, as he collected 
his thoughts. ‘It seems as if Fate had set the mark of 
Cain upon me, and that I am for ever to be a wanderer and a 
vagabond on the face of the earth !’ 

While he sat thus moodily, a lark rose fluttering and sing- 
ing in the air, rising rejoicingly towards the blue sky. Howitt 
watched and listened to the little songster until it descended 
and dropped to its nest. Then he was attracted by a guttural 
‘ cur-ruk, cur-ruk,’ from large, low-flying birds that rose from, 
and again disappeared among, the heather ; they were grouse. 
‘ Some living things claim this place for home,’ he said. ‘How 
gladly would I assume their nature, if it were possible! Well, 
this won’t do, at any rate; I must be moving on, no matter 
what or where I get to.’ 

He took up his light burden, and listlessly resumed his 
walk. He had certainly walked a few miles that day, and yet 
he had not left far behind him the scenes of the morning. The 
fact was, instead of making much advance, he had been walk- 
ing on in a circuitous direction, knowing nothing of the way, 
and taking no heed of the sun. 

Presently, when the sun had sunk gloriously from view, he 
found himself in what appeared to be a track, or pathway. 
Having found this, he resolved to keep in it, and be guided by 
it to some destination. Though he was scarcely conscious of the 
fact, the finding of this pathway certainly afforded him a sense 
of relief. His mind had been in a fearful state all day, some- 
times in a whirl of dark passion, sometimes in a dull stupor ; 
but throughout all there was an abiding feeling of anguish and 
desolation. As yet remorse had not been much mingled with 
it; for he persisted in regarding himself as injured by others, 
rather than as the injurer of himself and of those who had 
done far more for him than he deserved. 

But now, while the shades of night fell around him, with 
none but his own soul to commune with, conscience seemed to 
awake and reassert her power, upbraiding him, lashing his 
spirit to agony. He could no longer feel indifferent, nor utter 
invective merely against his fellows, or against Fate. He sat 
down, buried his face in his hands, and with no eye, no ear, 
but his Maker’s upon him, and listening to him, there burst 
forth the heart-felt confession, ‘ What a miserable fool I have 
been!’ The fearful storm that raged in his breast, what pen 
could describe? It was such as but few natures could 


experience. It so took possession of him that he grew 
oblivious to all external things. His homeless condition, the 
approaching night, were entirely forgotten. With face bowed 
down upon his knees, he sat agonising, until a hand-touch 
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upon his shoulder caused him to start to his feet with surprise, 
and a certain shame at being found in that miserable posture. 

‘ Howitt ! my dear fellow, what do you here ?” 

The voice and touch were those of as veritable a ‘Good 
Samaritan’ as ever sought to aid and comfort the cast-down 
and destitute of earth’s poor children. Howitt looked at him 
half-terrified, as if he thought him some spirit. His wild 
appearance, his dry, red eyes, and ghastly face in turn alarmed 
Fortescue ; for it was he who had assiduously tracked and 
found his wandering and miserable friend. 

‘Fortescue! why did you come?’ said Howitt, in quiet, 
calm, unnatural toues. ‘Why won’t you leave me to my fate ?” 

‘Because it is not your fate to be a castaway, unless you 
will it,’ replied Fortescue. ‘Be a man, Howitt, and don’t 
succumb to temptation and circumstances, as if you were a 
machine, and had no will or power of your own. Remember 
what Dryden says of fate or fortune :— 


‘‘ Fortune a goddess is to fools alone, 
The wise are always masters of their own.” 


Excuse the plain language of the quotation ; it is true, as you 
must know.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I see that I’ve been a fool, a weak, weak, fool !’ 
said Howitt. ‘ Byron’s lines just recurred to me, and I might 
have taken them to myself long ago :— 

“The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 


I planted ; they have torn me, and I bleed ; 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.” 


Yes, I have been a poor, weak fool !” 

He sank down again, and hid his face. Fortescue stood 
beside him with a feeling of thankfulness that his friend felt 
conscious of his folly ; it was the first time he had ever heard 
anything like self-reproach from his lips, and he felt sure that 
it gave promise of better things. The shades deepened around. 
them ; the far-stretching moors began to take the appearance 
of a still, grey, boundless sea; and the breath of evening 
softly and mournfully sighed now and then ; nothing else broke 
the almost awful silence. The stars peeped out tremulously 
overhead ; the time and scene were peculiarly beautiful. 

‘ Howitt, the night is coming on; we must be going home,’ 
said his friend. 

‘You can go, but leave me; I am not worthy of your 
slightest regard. I have bitterly wronged you, do you know? 
You can take me and deliver me up to justice; do it, I entreat 
you! it would be a satisfaction to me to get my deserts. I 
have outraged law, and your goodness and confidence; I 
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deserve all that can be inflicted upon me. I would have 
expiated my sin here by wandering till I met death; but, since 
that is not my fate, I will go with you to justice.’ 

‘I have discovered what you have done against me, Howitt, 
and I forgive you with all my heart. It is folly for man to 
talk about expiating sin. Don’t talk again about fate, it is 
foolish and cowardly. If you have hitherto felt that it is your 
fate to act sinfully, to yield to temptation, to succumb to 
adverse circumstances, in God’s name play the man now! 
Struggle with and overcome it! Be master of yourself, and 
say in the words of one of my favourite sonnets :— 


“Contend with me! my heart shall never drop 
From its resolves, nor rest for thee, inert, 
Though in thy strength e’en double strong thou wert ; 
Pll use thy opposition as a prop 
To help me onward. 
Arouse thee, then! alert! 
My heart is bent against thee. Come! the charge! 
What can discomfort him upon whose targe 
This war-word’s written-—‘ Wuat I witt I can!’”’’ 


The two were perfectly silent when Fortescue had uttered 
these words, which he did as if inspired. 

‘Ah, I see it, Howitt at length said ; ‘it is self that I have 
deified and bowed to as to Fate. Well, I must just suffer 
the consequences of my madness.’ 

‘No, I'll tell you what you must do, Howitt; you must just 
make a new start in life, and redeem the past as much as 
possible. Come, let the struggle cease, and declare yourself 
victor! What a grand battle-field you have upon which to 
conquer, man! Here on these grand old moors, in this 
deepening twilight, with only “heart within and God o’erhead,” 
—it is a glorious time to struggle with and conquer any evil !’ 

But still Howitt sat bowed and immovable. Fortescue 
presently laid a hand on his shoulder: ‘Seek strength from 
above, my dear fellow,’ he said. ‘Don’t be proud: what are 
we in God’s sight? and how ill it becomes us proudly to set 
up our puny selves against Him. Let us be ever constrained 
by His unfailing goodness and longsuffering towards us. He 
is our Father, though we have rebelled against Him.’ 

‘Ah, you are so good and fortu—I mean blessed,’ said 
Howitt, rising ; ‘ blessed, because you are good and do right, 
I suppose. How good of you to seek me here to-night, to 
overlook,—in fact, I feel quite overcome!’ And he turned 
away, and walked a few paces. 

‘ Now, let us go home, Howitt,’ said Fortescue, ‘it is getting 
late, and my wife will be alarmed.’ 

‘Fortescue,’ said Howitt, drawing near again, and speaking 

firmly, 
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firmly, ‘if I thought that I should ever do again as I have 
done, I would stay here and die on these moors. I haven’t 
been living: I have merely lingered and endured life, suffering 
horribly. Death would be preferable to such a life in the 
future, I think.’ 

‘I thought you were beginning to enjoy life, during the 
past winter when you spent such happy evenings with us,’ 
said Fortescue. ‘ You did not appear to be suffering then.’ 

‘No, I believe I was happy enough then; but you see it did 
not last long: I very soon fell again.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘ As you never can fall, because you have nothing to do with 
it. I must confess that drink has been my bane.’ 

‘I feared it, Howitt. Thank God, you never had the 
opportunity given you at my house to stumble through it. 
Forswear it now and for ever, as I did years ago, much to my 
happiness and well-being. It is at the root of most wrong- 
doing.’ 

‘It has been at the root of all mine, I can safely say. It 
paves the way to every imaginable evil. Oh, to be free from it!’ 

‘Be free, Howitt! With strength from the Great Helper— 
without whose aid the strongest of us are powerless success- 
fully to combat evil—say now, “ What Iwill Ican. Assert 
your dignity, proclaim your own freedom! We are our own 
masters. Come, your hand upon it, ere we go home.’ 

Howitt stood irresolute in the fast-gathering darkness. 
Fortescue stood with outstretched hand. The conflict within 
the former none but the Omniscient might know. At length 
he took the hand of his friend in a firm grip, and said, ‘ Yes, 
I shall conquer: I think I have conquered, “ Waar I wu I 
caN.”? 

They stood in silence, with clasped hands, for several 
moments. Then Fortescue said, ‘ Let us return.’ 

Without a word Howitt took up his valise, and walked 
beside his friend. The stars glimmered overhead, and in the 
west were still lingering gleams of light. They tramped on 
through the gloom, and very soon the lurid glow from the 
distant ironworks was their beacon to direct them homeward. 

When they reached the outskirt of the moor, Howitt turned 
‘and looked behind him into the gloom. 

‘ Your last words ring in my ears yet, Fortescue,’ ho said : 
‘ Let us return.’ So do some others, which I think I must 
have heard at church some time: “Let us return unto the 
Lord our God, and He will abundantly pardon.” Is that it ?? 

‘Yes, they are from the Bible, Howitt.’ 

‘I thought so,’ was the reply. No more was said; only 

when 
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when they reached the town, they stood to say good-night ; 
and Howitt added, ‘I have strange feelings, Fortescue,— 









solemn yet elate. I think it-is how everybody commonly 
feels after gaining a real victory. I feel that somehow strength 
has been given me to conquer. I have gained a victory, 
I firmly believe. May there be no defeat in the future !’ 

‘God grant it!’ fervently responded Fortescue. And time 
proved that the hope of the one and the prayer of the other 
were fulfilled. The moorland struggle and victory proved to 
be effectual ; and Howitt’s future life promises to be as pros- 
oie and happy in every respect as that of the generous 
riend whose bright example he is emulating. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Mr. — has invented the Hero- 
cure, and all who recommend any other 
method, or see any hope of healing 
elsewhere, are either quacks and char- 
latans or their victims. His lively 
imagination conjures up the image of 
an impossible he, as contradictorily ene 
| nha as the chief personage ina modern 
sentimentel novel, and who, at all haz- 
ards, must not lead mankind like a 
shepherd, but bark, bite, and otherwise 
worry them toward the fold like a 
truculent sheep-dog. If Mr. Carlyle 
would only now and then recollect that 
men are men, and not sheep,—nay, that 
the farther they are from being such, 
the more well-grounded our hope of 
one day making something better of 
them! It is indeed strange that one 
who values Will so highly in the greatest, 
should be blind to its infinite worth in 
the least of men; nay, that he should 
so often seem to confound it with its 
irritable and purposeless counterfeit, 
Wilfulness. The natural impatience of 
an imaginative temperament, which 
conceives so vividly the beauty and 
desirableness of a nobler manhood and 
a diviner political order, makes him 
fret at the slow moral processes by 
which the All-Wise brings about His 
ends, and turns the very foolishness of 
men to His praise and glory. Mr. 
Carlyle is for calling down fire from 
heaven whenever he cannot readily lay 
his hand on the matchbox. No doubt 


it is somewhat provoking that it should 
be so easy to build castles in the air, 
and so hard to find tenants for them. It 





is a singular intellectual phenomenon 
to see a man who, earlier in life, ‘so 
thoroughly appreciated the innate weak- 
ness and futile tendency of the ‘storm 
and thrust’ period of German literature, 
constantly assimilating, as he grows 
older, more and more nearly to its 
principles and practice. It is no longer 
the sagacious and moderate Goethe who- 
is his type of what is highest in human 
nature, but far rather some Gotz of the 
Iron Hand, some assertor of the divine 
legitimacy of Faustrecht. It is odd to 
conceive the fate of Mr. Carlyle under 
the sway of any of his heroes,—how 
Cromwell would have scorned him as 
a babbler more long-winded than 
Prynne, but less clear and practical,— 
how Friedrich would have scoffed at 
his tirades as dummes Zeug not to be 
compared with the romances of Cré- 
billon fils, or possibly have clapped him 
in a marching regiment as a fit subject 
for the cane of the sergeant. Perhaps 
something of Mr. Carlyle’s irritability 
is to be laid to the account of his early 
schoolmastership at Ecclefechan. This 
great booby World is such a dull boy, 
and will not learn the lesson we have 
taken such pains in expounding for the 
fiftieth time. Well, ion if eloquence, 
if example, if the awful warning of 
other little boys who neglected their 
accidence and came to the gallows, if 
none of these avail, the birch at least is 
left, and we will try that. The dominie 
spirit has become every year more 
obtrusive and intolerant in Mr. Carlyle’s 


“writing, and the rod, instead of being 


kept 
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kept in its place, as a resource for 
desperate cases, has become the alpha 
and omega of all successful training, 
the one divinely-appointed means of 
human enlightenment and _progress,— 
in short, the final hope of that absurd 
animal who fancies himself a little 
lower than the angels. Have we feebly 
taken it for granted that the distinction 
of man was reason? Never was there 
@ more fatal misconception. It is in 
the gift of unreason that we are unen- 
viably distinguished from the brutes, 
whose nobler privilege of instinct eaves 
them from our blundersand our crimes. 

But since Mr. Carlyle has become 

ossessed with the hallucination that 
@ is head-master of this huge boys’ 
school which we call the world, his 
pedagogic birch has grown to the taller 
proportions and more ominous aspect 
of a gallows. His article on Dr. 
Francia was a panegyric of the halter, 
in which the gratitude of mankind is 
invoked for the self-appointed dictator 
who had discovered in Paraguay a treo 
more beneficent than that which pro- 
duced the Jesuits’ bark. Mr. Carlyle 
seems to be in the condition of a man 
who uses stimulants, and must increase 


his dose from day to day as the senses 

become dulled under the spur. He 

began by admiring strength of character 

and ow and the manly self-denial 
c 


which makes a humble fortune great by 
steadfast loyalty to duty. He has gone 
on till mere strength has become such 
washy weakness that there is no longer 
any titillation in it; and nothing short 
of downright violence will rouse his 
nerves now to the needed excitement. 
At first he made out very well with 
remarkable men; then, lessening the 
water and increasing the spirit, he took 
to Heroes: and now he must have 
downright inhumanity, or the draught 


has no savour ;—so he gets on at last to- 


Kings, types of remorseless Force, who 
maintain the political views of Berzer- 
kers by the legal principles of Lynch. 
Constitutional monarchy is a failure, 
representative government is a gabble, 
democracy a birth of the bottomless 
pit; there is no hope for mankind 
except in getting themselves under a 

od driver who shall not spare the 
ash. And yet, unhappily for us, these 
drivers are providential births not to 
be contrived by any cunning of ours, 
and Friedrich II. is hitherto the last 
of them. Meanwhile the world’s wheels 
have got fairly stalled in mire and 
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other matter of every vilest consistency 
and most disgustful smell. What are we 
todo? Mr. Carlyle will not let us make 
a lever with a rail from the next fence, 
or call in the neighbours. That would 
be too commonplace and cowardly, too 
anarchical. No; he would havo us sit 
down beside him in the slough, and 
shout lustily for Hercules. If that 
indispensable demigod will not or can- 
not come, we can find a useful and 
instructive solace, during the intervals 
of shouting, in a hearty abuse of human 
nature, which, at the long last, is 
always to blame. 

Since ‘Sartor Resartus,’ Mr. Carlyle 
has done little but repeat himself with 
increasing emphasis and heightened 
shrillness. Warning has steadily heated 
toward denunciation, and remonstrance 
soured toward scolding. The image of 
the Tartar prayer-mill, which he bor- 
rowed from Richter and turned to such 
humorous purpose, might be applied to 
himself. The same phase comes round 
and round, only the machine, being a 
little crankier, rattles more, and the 
performer is called on for a more visible 
exertion. If there be not something 
very like cant in Mr. Carlyle’s later 
writings, then cant is not the repetition 
of a creed after it has become a phrase 
by the cooling of that white-hot convic- 
tion which once made it both the light 
and warmth of the soul. We do not 
mean intentional and deliberate cant, 
but neither is that which Mr. Carlyle 
denounces so energetically in his fellow- 
men of that conscious kind. 

Mr. Carlyle’s style is not so well 
suited to the historian as to the essayist. 
He is always great in single figures and 
detached scenes, but there is neither 
gradation nor continuity. He has ex- 
traordinary patience and conscientious- 
ness in the gathering and sifting of his 
material, but is scornful of common- 
place facts and characters, impatient of 
whatever will not serve for one of his 
clever sketches, or group well in a 
more elaborate figure-piece. He sees 
history, as it were, by flashes of light- 
ning. A single scene, whether a lands- 
scape or an interior, a single figure or a 
wild mob of men, whatever may be 
snatched by the eye in that instant of 
intense illumination, is minutely pho- 
tographed upon the memory. Every 
tree and stone, almost every blade of 
grass; every article of furniture ina 
room ; the attitude or expression, nay, 
the very buttons and shoe-ties of a 

principal 
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principal figure; the gestures of mo- 
mentary passion in a wild throng,— 
everything leaps into vision under that 
sudden glare witha painful distinctness 
that leaves the retina quivering. The 
intervals are absolute darkness. Mr. 
Carlyle makes us acquainted with the 
isolated spot where -we happen to be 
when the flash comes, as if by actual 
eyesight, but there is no possibility of 
a comprehensive view. No other writer 
can compare with him for vividness. He 
is himself a witness, and makes us wit- 
nesses of whatever he describes. This 
is genius beyond a question, and of a 
a very rare quality, but it is not history. 
He has not the cold-blooded partiality 
of the historian; and while he enter- 
tains us, moves us to tears or laughter, 
makes us the unconscious captives of 
his ever-changeful mood, we find that he 
has taught us comparatively little. His 
imagination is so powerful that it makes 
him the contemporary of his characters, 
and thus his history seems to be the 
memoirs of a cynical humourist, with 
hearty likes and dislikes, with something 
of acridity in his partialities whether 
for or against, more keenly sensitive to 


the grotesque than the simply natural, 
and who enters in his diary, even of 
what comes within the range of his own 
observation, only so much as amuses 
his fancy, is congenial with his humour, 


or feeds his prejudice. Mr. Carlyle’s 
. method is accordingly altogether des- 
criptive, his hasty temper making nar- 
rative wearisome to him. In his 
Friedrich, for example, we get very 
little notion of the civil administration 
of Prussia; and when he comes, in the 
last volume, to his hero’s dealings with 
civil reforms, he confesses candidly that 
it would tire him too much to tell us 
about it, even if he knew anything at 
all satisfactory himself. 

But that which isa main element in 
Mr. Carlyle’s talent, and does perhaps 
more than anything else to make it 
effective, is a defect in his nature. Tho 
cynicism which renders him so enter- 
taining precludes him from any just 
conception of men and their motives, 
and from any sane estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of the events which 
concern them. We remember a picture 
of Hamon’s, where before a Punch’s 
theatre are gathered the wisest of man- 
kind in rapt attention. Socrates sits 
on a front bench, absorbed in the 
spectacle, and in the corner stands 
Dante entering his remarks in a note- 
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book. Mr. Carlyle, as an historian, 
leaves us in somewhat such a mood. 
The world is a puppet-show and when 
we have watched the play out, we 
depart with a half-comic consciousness 
of the futility of all human enterprise, 
and the ludicrousness of all man’s 
action and passion on the stage of the 
world. Simple, kindly, blundering 
Oliver Goldsmith was after all wiser, 
and his Vicar, ideal as Hector and not 
less immortal, is a demonstration of 
the perennial beauty and heroism of 
the homeliest human nature. The 
cynical view is congenial to certain 
moods, and is so little inconsistent 
with original nobleness of mind, that it 
is not seldom the acetous fermentation 
of it; but it is the view of the satirist, 
not of the historian, and takes in but a 
narrow are in the circumference of 
truth. Cynicism in itself is essentially 
disagreeable. It is the intellectual 
analogue of the truffle; and though it 
may be very well in giving a relish to 
thought for certain palates, it cannot 
supply the substance of it. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s cynicism is not that polished 
weariness of the outsides of life which 
we find in Ecclesiastes. It goes much 
deeper than that to the satisfactions, 
not of the body or the intellect, but of 
the very soul itself. It vaunts itself ; 
it is noisy and agressive. What the 
wise master puts into the mouth of 
desperate ambition, thwarted of the 
fruit of its crime, as the fitting expres- 
sion of passionate sophistry, seems to 
have become an article of his creed. 
With him 
* Life is d tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Siguifying nothing.’ 
He goes about with his Diogenes dark 
lantern, professing to seek a man, but 
inwardly resolved to find a monkey. 
He loves to flash it suddenly on poor 
human nature in some ridiculous or 
degrading position. He admires still, 
or keeps affirming that he admires, the 
doughty, silent, hard-working men who 
go honestly about their business; but 
when we come to examples, we find 
that it is not loyalty to — or to an 
inward ideal of high-mindedness that 
he finds admirable in them, but a blind, 
unquestioning vassalage to whomsoever 
it has pleased him to set up for a hero. 
He would fain replace the old feudalism 
with a spiritual counterpart, in which 
there shall be an obligation to soul- 
‘service. He who once popularised ~| 
wor 
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word flunkey by ringing the vehement 
changes of his scorn upon it, is at last 
forced to conceive an ideal flunkeyism 
to squire the hectoring Don Belianises 
of his fancy about the world. Failing 
this, his latest theory of Divine govern- 
ment seems to be the cudgel. Poets have 
sung all manner of vegetable loves; 
Petrarch has celebrated the laurel, 
Chaucer the daisy, and Wordsworth the 
gallows tree; it remained for the ex- 
pedagogue of Ecclefechan to become 
the volunteer laureate of the rod, and 
to imagine a world created and directed 
by a divine Dr. Busby. We cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Carlyle might 


have learned something to his advan- 
tage by living a few years in the democ- 
racy which he scoffs at as heartily a 
priori as if it were the demagogism 
which Aristophanes derided by expe- 
rience. The Hero, as Mr. Carlyle 
understands him, was a makeshift of 
the past; and the ideal of manhood is 
to be found hereafter in free communi- 
ties, where the state shall at length sum 
up and exemplify in itself all those 
qualities which poets were forced to 
imagine and typify because they could 
not find them in the actual world.— 
North American Review. 
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Essays for the Times on Ecclesiastical and 
Social Sulyects. By James H. Rigg, 
D.D., Author of ‘Modern Anglican 
Theology.’ Pp. 532. London: El- 
liot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


Tue author of this handsome, large- 
typed, and bulky volume tells us in his 
sage that he sends it forth with some 

ope that it may assist in bringing 
Christian thinkers to an agreement on 
some of the pressing questions of the 
day. Therecan be no doubt, he thinks, 
as to the importance of the subjects of 
which the papers here bound together 
deal. Apart from purely dogmatic or 
specifically religious questions, and from 
strictly political controversies, he claims 
that the subjects handled in his volume 
include most of those which are recog- 
nised asof primary and pressing moment 
at the present time. 

To verify the justice of this claim, we 
turn tothe table of contents. The book 
contains twelve articles, on the following 
topics:—The Relations of Wesleyan 
Methodism to the Established Church. 
The Vocation and Training of the 
Clergy. The Established Church—De- 
fects and Remedies. The Puritan An- 
cestors and High Church Parents of the 
Wesleys. Kingsley and Newman. Pu- 
sey’s Kirenicon. Archbishop Manning 
and Dr. Pusey on the Workings of the 
Holy Ghost among Separatists and 
Schismatics. The History of Heterodox 
Speculation. The Bible and Human 
Progress. Pauperism, Land Tenure, 
and the Clergy. The Origin, Causes, 
and Cure of Pauperism; and Popular 
Education. The strong predominance 


of Wesleyan and ecclesiastical subjects 
in this list is accounted for when we add 
that Dr. Rigg is a well-known and much- 
esteemed Wesleyan Methodist minister. 

Of the twelve papers in the volume, 
two—those on English Pauperism and 
Popular Education—were published in 
the ‘London Quarterly Review’ eight or 
ten years ago; one—‘The Bible and 
Human Progress’—was originally de- 
livered as a lecture at Exeter Hall, in 
1858 ; five others formed portions of the 
‘London Quarterly Review’ in 1862,1863, 
and 1864. The essays on ee 
Land Tenure, and the Clergy, Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, and Archbishop Manning, 
are given to the world for the first time 
in the volume before us; as also is an 
introductory article explaining the rela- 
tions of Wesleyan Methodism to the 
Established Church. 

Of the essays which constitute the 
volume before us, we need only say that 
they are from the pen of one who takes 
a large and powerful grasp of the sub- 
jects treated of; and if his conclusions 
are not always unimpeachable, at least 
they are formed on a basis of wide re- 
search, and by a judgment well trained 
to grapple with the questions before it. 
And here our brief notice of the volume 
should have been closed, were it not for 
some remarks on Intemperance which we 
have found in the Essay on Pauperism, 
Land Tenure, and the Clergy. 

In this essay Dr. Rigg holds that 
those political economists are demon- 
stratively right who, like Laing, Mill, 
and Fawcett, maintain that the laws 
which regulate the disposal of land, 
especially in small quantities and for 

building 
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building purposes, lie at the root of all 
that concerns the social condition of the 
working classes of these islands. Tem- 
perance, providence, and hope, he says, 
are what the British poor need to make 
them the pride of their country ; and 
he argues that whether they, or the 
working poor of any country, are dis- 
tinguished by these qualities, or by the 
reverse, depends mainly upon the nature 
of those laws. 

Recognising thus, at any rate, the very 
large influence which legislation may 
have upon the condition of the people, 
Dr. Rigg is not one of those who rely 
solely on education and moral suasion 
for the cure of the temporal miseries of 
the poor. But we will allow him to 
speak for himself in a paragraph or 
two: 

‘The pauperism of England,’ he says, 
‘is not only a deplorable evil, it is a 
monstrous anomaly—an ulcer that 
proves disease—a glaring contradiction 
to our wealth and seeming prosperity, 
which lays us open to the just reproach 
of the foreigner. The few only, in rich 
England, possess a competency; the 
great multitudes are sensual and reck- 
less. Yet are the few and the many 
mainly of the same race, children of 
free Britain. 

‘The well-to-do classes have, indeed, 
a short and easy explanation to give 
when attention is pointed to the actual 
condition of the millions of England. 
“It is their incurable drunkenness,” we 
are told on every side. But it is not 
all drink ; beside the drink—and in the 
case of those who are not drunkards— 
there is the recklessness, the improvi- 
dence. Pass from the middle at once 
into the heart of the lower working 
classes, and the nature of the English 
people seems suddenly to have oa 
enverted. 

‘The middle classes of England are 
proverbial for prudent economy; the 
main portion of the lower operative 
classes for reckless waste; the middle 
classes are characteristically home-lov- 
ing, ‘“domestic;” the multitude two 
grades below them scarcely know the 
meaning of the word home ; the middle 
classes are peculiarly neat, tidy, and 
cleanly in their person, dress, homes, 


and all things; a large proportion of 
the population which fills the back 
streets of our great towns, and swarms 
in the crowded cottages of our rural 
villages, is precisely the reverse. Whence 
this contrast? Are the middle classes 
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and the working classes of alien races? 
‘The middle classes a hundred years 
ago drank hard, and the upper classes 
harder still; yet drunkenness in their 
case did not bring with it all the evils 
of which we speak. If the middle 
classes of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries drank deep, they did not 
forget prudence, economy, cleanliness ; 
they were, notwithstanding, thrifty and 
home-loving folk. Whereas, where 
there is no excess in drinking among 
our working men, there is still too 
commonly wastefulness at their homes. 

‘I admit, of course, that drunkenness 
aggravates every evil, and is itself the 
source of very much that we have 
described. But is it enough to look 


upon drunkenness as a cause of evil? - 


Drunkenness, on the broad scale and as 
a characteristic of a class, is much more 
an effect than a cause—an effect of 
removable causes—‘a very curable 
malady.” The last fifty years have seen 
it all but die out among the upper 
classes of this country.’ : 

It is Dr. Rigg’s opinion that it is 
chiefly the want of homes that brings 
the lower classes under the bondage of 
drink ; and at great length he pleads, 
and pleads ably, well, and with much 
reason, for such changes in the laws 

connected with the entailing and sale 
of land as shall enable the average 
working man to have good hope of 
achieving a home of his own free from 
the demands of a landlord. 

Against’ this plea we have not one 
word to urge; we would, on the con- 
trary, lend it all possible enforcement. 
But that drunkenness would thus be 
cured, or that it would necessarily be 
much diminished, we do not concede 
fora moment. It may be true that, as 
Mr. Rigg says, speaking in general 
terms, the few, 7.e., the middle and 
upper classes, are thrifty and temperate, 
that the multitude are sensual and reck- 
less. But what, we ask, is the nature 
of the barrier that divides the many 
from the few ? 

When, exploring the working class 
opulation, we push our researches a 
ittle backward towards their ancestry, 

what is more common than to find 
persons in the lowest depths of poverty 
whose progenitors belonged to the mid- 
dle, and, even in some cases, to the upper 
classes? The latter, indeed, are specially 
fortified against lapses of this kind, by 
the care of relatives motived by family 


“pride. But of persons of middle class 


derivation 
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derivation, we see large numbers around 
us sunk up to the eyes in poverty. 

The inquiry, What brought these thus 
low? does not receive for its reasonable 
answer anything connected with the 
character of the houses in which those 
who have thus lapsed were compelled 
to live before lapsing. In almost all 
cases it was drunkenness, and that 
alone, that wrought their downfall. 
Social rank, dwelling-place, and all else 
have been lost through the infatuation 
of the tricksy spirit of alcohol. 

On the bakes hand, exploring in like 
manner: the middle, and even many of 
the upper classes, what do we find? 
One, two, or three generations traced 
back bring us almost invariably to some 
temperate member of the working classes, 
born in extreme poverty, forced to live 
in some wretched tenement, but becom- 
ing in the end self-raised above and in 
spite of all, and laying in his own 
industry and thrift the foundation of 
the fortunes of his family. 

In short, instead of two distinct 
classes, of middle and upper on the one 
hand, and of poor persons on the other, 
capable of being contrasted as Dr. Rigg 
contrasts them, the one with the other, 
we have, as a rule, only families who 
are rich or poor just according as and 
as long as they are industrious and 
temperate. To say that the upper 
classes are temperate and provident and 
the poor the reverse, is only to account 
for the upper being upper and the other 
being under. That they are temperate 
and provident, or the reverse, explains 
their belonging to the one class or the 
other. 

It is not true, however, that amongst 
the middle and upper classes intempe- 
rance is not common, any more than it 
is true that temperance is unknown 
amongst the poor. Every day thousands 
of intemperate upper, and of temperate 
lower class persons, are sinking on the 
one hand into poverty, and rising into 
comfort and affluence on the other. 
Although changes in the mode of re- 
garding intemperance (largely induced 
by the efforts of working men themselves, 
as the founders and promoters of tem- 
perance societies) have operated to cause 
intemperance no longer to be vaunted, 
as formerly, but to be hushed up and 
concealed, what middle or upper class 
family is there that requires to look 
very far wide out amongst its kinsfolk 
before meeting with lamentable cases of 
intcmperance? In these cases it is not 
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the wretched character of the dwelling, 
it is the seductive power of the drink, 
that produces the downfall. 

It is true that there is, as Dr. Rigg 
reminds us, recklessness and improvi- 
dence, besides the drink. But to ask, 
Why are the lower classes reckless and 
improvident? is it not much the same 
as to ask, Why are they the lower 
classes? They are the lower classes, to 
a large extent, because they are reckless 
and improvident; if they were other- 
wise, they would cease to be, in any dis- 
paraging sense, the lower classes. 

And of this recklessness, this impro- 
vidence, if all be not owing to drink, at 
any rate a very large proportion is. 
Owing to drink, we say; not always 
owing to what is commonly called in- 
temperance. The father of the family, 
too often the mother also, spends in use- 
less beverages what ought to go for 
superior house-rent, for the. education 
of the children, and for provision for 
the future. This is true in hundreds of 
thousands of poor families. And it tells 
strongly upon all others in the samz 
rank, both collaterally by promoting 
imitative recklessness and improvidence 
as general customs all around, and 
lineally by training the children in the 
customs of their progenitors. 

When, again, Dr. Rigg remarks that 
the middle classes are proverbial for pru- 
dent economy, domesticity, cleanliness, 
and so forth, but the main portion 
of the lower operative classes for reck- 
less waste and other vices, he compels 
us to revert to our protest against con- 
structing an unreal barrier between these 
classes. The truth is, that when middle- 
class people cease to be prudent and 
economical (as many of them do), they 
subside into the poorer classes ; and that 
when any amongst the lower operative 
classes abstain from reckless waste, and 
become preae drink-abstinent, and 
thrifty, they do not remain amongst the 
lower operative classes. 

The very same truth compels us again 
to dissent, when we find it stated by Dr. 
Rigg that the middle classes a hundred 
years ago drank hard, and the upper 
classes harder still, yet that drunken- 
ness in their case did not bring with it 
the evils of which he speaks. Drunken- 
ness did not, in itself’, involve loss of 
caste, as it would now, amongst those 
classes ; but in its results it, in thousands 
of instances, did cause the alienation of 

atrimonies and the downfall of fami- 
ies, The drunkards were not thrifty, 
: and 
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and home-loving, and economical, and 
clean; we admit that their wives and 
families were, and that these, by their 

rudence and abstinence, often succeeded 
In averting much of the ruin that would 
otherwise have overtaken the whole 
family. But the middle classes of to- 
day are by no means identical with the 
middle classes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Of the latter 
middle classes, many of the descendants 
are now paupers. Of the former, the 
majority were then represented by per- 
sons in very humble life indeed, whose 
homes were wretched little dens, but 
who, not being Sper to drink, managed 
to creep upwards notwithstanding. 

That drunkenness is an effect as well 
asa cause, isatruism. But of what is 
it an effect? Chiefly of the allurements 
of the liquor-traffic, and of the erroneous 
education in liquor-loving inculcated by 
custom and silently fostered by the 
liquor-laws. Drunkennessis, no doubt, 
‘a very curable malady ;’ but certainly 
not curable without the legal suppression 
of that traffic which is, in fact, its great 
cause. 


Speaking to the Life (A Book for All): 
Tllustrative and Suggestive. By John 
Bate, Author of ‘ Cyclopedia of Tlus- 
trations of Moral and Religious 
Truths,’ &., &c. Pp. 328. London: 
8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


Mr. Bare’s object in writing this work 
is thus explained in the preface :—‘ It 
has been my endeavour to present plain 
truths in plain words, on various great 
and important subjects connected with 
life, in its relation to man and God, to 
this world, and to that which is to come. 
I have varied the subjects, the style, 
and length of the chapters, with a view 
to add interest to the book.’ ‘ Of books, 
whose simple and direct object is the 
enforcement of Christ’s truth upon the 
experience of the heart and the practice 
of the life of men, without the “enticing 
words of man’s wisdom,” “his vain 
philosophy,” “and cunning craftiness, 
wherein he lies in wait to deceive,” 
there is a great scarcity. I trust the 
reader will find the volume before him 
a contribution, though small, towards 
meeting the existing necessity.’ 
Thetable of contents sufficiently shows 
the nature of the topics discoursed upon 
in the volume:—Destroying Good,Christ 
in Life, Life at Home, Relations of 
Life, All for Christ, Living and Dying, 


Form in Worship, The Past, Present, - 
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and Fature, A Little Christian, This 
Life Alone, Christian Beneficence, Liv- 
ing above the Flesh, Devotedness to 
Christ, Happiness in Life, Christian 
Dignity, Business and Religion, Doubts, 
The True and False Rules of Judging, 
Amusements, The Model Life, Pleasures 
of Sin, Trying to be Good, Idolatry in 
Christendom, Value of Life, Earnestness 
in Life, Strife for Precedence, Provi- 
dence in Life, Trials a Test, Faith, 
Losses, Putting Off and Putting On, 
Christ-like Life, The Plan of Life, De- 
lays, Christian Zeal, Analysis of Life, 
Rules for an Unruly Member, Remin- 
ders of God, and Partaking of other 
Men’s Sins. It is only necessary to add 
to this list as a clue to the doctrine, 
that Mr. Bate is a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister. He writes with great earnest- 
ness, and in an affectionately impressive 
manner. 


The Rose of Cheriton: A Ballad. Pp. 
91. By Mrs. Sewell, Author of 
‘Mother's Last Words,’ ‘Thy Poor 
Brother,’ ‘Homely Ballads,’&c. Lon- 
don: Jarrold and Sons, and 8. W. 
Partridge, Paternoster Row. 


Tuts is decidedly the most touching 
and effective poem that has as yet been 
brought in aid of the cause of temperance 
and prohibition. The writer has more 
than average skill in versification; her 
style is marked with simplicity and 
ease ; but her specialty is a faculty of 
entering into the sufferings and feelings 
of the poor, and of stating their case 
with a fidelity to the life that is at once 
attractive and affecting. In the course 
of the tale, the argument against the 
drink-traffic is very effectively presented. 
This ‘Ballad,’ as it is pe (it is in 
reality a poem in the couplet of ten 
feet), should be circulated everywhere, 
and read by everybody. It is worthy 
of the utmost publicity. No better 
argument for prohibition,in a very small 
compass and readable by all classes, has 
as yet appeared, or may reasonably be 
expected. 


Truth and Opinion. A Letter to John 
Eliot Howard, Esq., on Church Disci- 
pline and Christian Charity, in their 
Relations to Supposed Error. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.,. 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


WE gather from this tract of 56 pages: 
that in Dublin there is a sect calling 
themselves the Brethren—probably a 
branch of Plymouth esteennioms aot 
tha 
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that in the ‘Brethren’ a tendency pre- 
vails to cut off from their communion 
all who differ from them in opinion, 
even in a very slight degree. This cer- 
tainly does not gives usa very favourable 
impression of the brotherliness of Bre- 
threnism ; and in the protest which we 
find raised in this pamphlet against so 
uncharitable a spirit, we are happy to 
find ourselves in full sympathy with the 
writer. 


Drinking to the Glory of God. Is the 
Moderate Drinking of Alcoholic 
Liquors Consistent with the Command 
to Do all to the Glory of God? By 
Helen F. H. Johnston. London: 
Job Caudwell, 335, Strand. 


A variety of considerations from various 
sources are adduced, showing that 
drinking alcohol and drinking to the 
glory of God are incompatible. The 
whole forms a useful little tract. 


A Few Thoughts Concerning Infanticide. 
By Mrs. M. A. Baines. (From Dr. 
Lankester’s Journal of Social Science.) 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly. 


Tne suggestions Mrs. Baines makes, 
for the abatement of infanticide, include 
the offering of a reward for the detection 
of the murderer in every case where now 
an open verdict of ‘Found Dead’ is 
returned; more uniformity in the sen- 
tencing of persons convicted of the 
crime; more sincerity on the part of 
medical witnesses; medical coroners; 
no substitution of secondary penalt'es for 
sentence of death ; repression of burial 
club abuses ; registration of still births, 
with requirement of medical certificate ; 
more stringent regulations in the Burial 
Act with reference to the interment of 
still-born children; licensing of all 
persons acting as midwives ; registration 
of all wet and day nurses who nurse for 
pay in their own homes; verdicts of 
manslaughter in all cases of death by 
culpable negligence; establishment by 
the State of institutions wherein ille- 
gitimate infants and their. mothers shall 
be received together. Some of these 
suggestions, the last especially, we can- 
not approve of. Others, and particu- 
larly those connected with the registra- 
tion and burial of still births, might be 
usefully adopted. But infanticide will 
not be abated so long as the deplorable 
fashion of dress introduced by the 
Empress of the French still continues 
in force. The increase of infanticide 
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of late years is largely owing to 
this. Formerly, approaching mother- 
hood could not be concealed ; now it 
can, and that makes all the difference. 
Until we go back to common sense in 
female dress, infanticide will receive no 
important check. 


A. Few Thoughts on Woman's Rights. 
Addressed to all Persons who are in- 
terested in the Mental and Moral 
Training of Youth of both Sexes. 
By* * * . London: L. Booth, 
307, Regent-street. 

A pixA for social equality of women 
with men, addressed especially to the 
latter. For ‘ Man has been the aggressor 
in having driven woman from her high 
estate, and he must invite and welcome 
her back before a just relation can be 
re-established between them, and social 
order restored.’ All which invitation 
and welcoming has our hearty good 
will; remembering always, however, 
that woman and man, though perfectly 
equal in dignity, have fundamental 
differences of attributes which cannot 
be overlooked without engendering con- 
fusion dire. 


Cholera: Its Symptoms and Treatment. 
By Alfred Orlando Jones, M.D. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Tne writer strongly recommends a tri- 
turation of opium (one grain of opium 
with forty grains of white sugar or car- 
bonate of lime), and a tincture of cam- 
phor (equal parts of camphor and spirits 
of wine, the latter 60 over-proof), as 
excellent remedies in Asiatic cholera. 
These he would give alternately, five 
drops of the tincture, and five to ten 
grains of the trituration, in water, 
every ten or fifteen, or thirty minutes, 
according to theseverity of thesymptoms. 
Thirst should be gratified with cold 
rice-water and arrowroot, or beef-tea; 
the body, recumbent, should be covered 
with blankets; a hot bottle put to the 
feet; tincture of camphor thrown on 
the bed, and carbolic acid on the floor. 
The opium relieves the pain and diarr- 
hea, the camphor is for the coldness, 
faintness, and other symptoms of col- 
lapse. Other symptoms may necessitate 
the use of other remedies, such as 
arsenicum, cuprum, &c. Dr. Jones is 
perfectly confident in the efficiency and 
safety of this treatment, having proved 
it effectual in desperate cases where 
other remedies had failed. 

Hades ; 
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Hades ; or, The Invisible World. By the 
Author of the ‘ Destiny of the Human 
Race.’ London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 

Tuts is No. 2 of a series of ‘ Tracts for 

Thoughtful Christians.’ The writer 

holds that ‘there is an intermediate 

state, where believers, clothed probably 
in some appropriate and ethereal vehicle, 
wait for the final triumph of the Re- 
deemer ;’ ‘that entrance into this state 
succeeds to death instantaneously, and 
is probably simultaneous with decease ;’ 
“that the condition of the soul there, 
while peaceful, is not one of perfect 
happiness.’ On the other hand, there 
is, he thinks, ‘an opposite department 
of Hades,’ possibly disciplinary and 
educational to multitudes, ‘even if it be 
to others rrxs | re and only 
preparatory to final and endless con- 
demnation; to total destruction both of 
body and soul in Gehenna.’ We do not 
coincide with all his conclusions by any 
means; but the tract adds to the proof 
that the primitive Christian doctrine 
of Hades, rejected by the men of the 


Reformation because of its Romanist’ 


purgatorial perversion, is in a fair way 
of being restored to Protestant Chris- 
tendom. 


Scripture Names, and their Assyrian, 
Babylonian,and Phenician Synonyms. 
By W. G. Hird, Author of an ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Scripture 
Names,’ &. e-printed from the 
‘Bradford St. James’s Parish Maga- 
zine.’ Dewsbury: J. Ward, Caxton 
Square. Bradford: John Dale and 
Co., Market-street. 


The Life-Boat, or Journal of the National 
Life-Boat Institution. (Issued Quar- 
terly.) Published at the office of the 
Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, 
London. 


The Class and the Desk ; a Manual for 
Teachers, being Notes of Preparation 
for the Sunday School. By the Rev. 
G. C. Gray, of Halifax. 


Tris work, of which several numbers 
are before us, is to include a consecutive 
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series of 120 carefully prepared lessons 
on subjects selected from the New Tes- 
tament, with nearly fifty outlines of 
Sunday school addresses. Each lesson, 
seen complete at one opening of the 
book, gives a condensed commentary on 
the passage selected, and a practical 
analysis of the subject of the passage. 
The work is to contain a compact account 
of all places, persons, and customs of 
interest referred to in the Gospels and 
the Acts, and many Scripture references, 
‘thus obviating the use of expensive 
encyclopedias and concordances.’ Fre- 
quent references are to be made through- 
out to authorities on difficult passages, 
such as Alford, Trench, Ellicott, Kitto, 
Robinson, and others, for the use of 
those who may have access to their 
works. Indices of texts and subjects 
will be appended at the close of the 
work. The author thinks that, though 
primarily intended for Sunday school 
teachers, the work will be found very 
useful also by ministers, local preachers, 
and the heads of families. The sample 
before us authorises expectations ds 
serviceable work. We note that the 
author is unsound, indeed somewhat 
stupidly so, in dealing with the wine 
question. 


The Gardener's Magazine ; for Amateur 
Cultivators and Exhibitors of Plants, 
Flowers, and Fruits ; for Gentlemen's 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, and 
Seedsmen ; for Naturalists, Rotanists, 
Bee-keepers, and Loversof the Country. 
Conducted by Shirley Hibberd, Esq., 
F.R.H.S. London: E. W. Allen, 11, 
Ave Maria Lane, and 11, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 


Sunday Morning in Leather Lane: Some 
Account of its Sunday Fair. London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 


The Church of England Temperance 
Magazine. A Monthly Journal of 
Intelligence. London: Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
a S, W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster 

Ww. 
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Arr. I—PROBABILITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 





1. The Logic of Chance. An Essay on the Foundations and 
Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial Refer- 
ence to its Application to Moral and Social Science. By 
John Venn, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Co. 1866. 


2. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, &§ec. By 
J.S. Mill. 2 Vols. Fifth Edition. London: Parker, 
Son, and Brown. 1862. 


3. The Conduct of Life. By R. W. Emerson. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 


HE tendency of modern speculations in moral and social 
science is not only curious but alarming. We have 
chained the high-born Pegasus to a wheelbarrow. We play 
with scientific terms with as much zest, bravado, and grim 
curiosity, as children do with fire and razors. Chance, luck, 
and caprice, we are secretly assured, are terms fast becoming 
obsolete. If cause and effect be, as they have been well called, 
the chancellors of God, then chance and caprice are the chan- 
cellors of Satan. Everywhere, in our days, we are content to 
see law, and play with the:term like a tennis-ball. Now, it 
means simply a uniformity in the sequence of facts, now a fixed 
bias in things, and anon an average tendency, a numerical 
relation, or a composite see-saw of contending forces, facts, 
and wills. It is a term that enables us to make admirable 
pyrotechnic displays ; and, if we are clever at mathematics, to 
elaborate some fine specimens of jugglery that beat anything 
the metaphysicians and mystics have ever done or attempted, 
for imposing flourishes, pretended proofs, and astounding 
results. What parlour magic is at home, this law-finding is in 
the lecture-room, the essay, and the review. Mechanical com- 
parisons are held to explain, instead of illustrate, the laws of 
Vol. 9.—No. 36. U life, 
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life, and the chemistries of salts are accepted as the analogues 
and prototypes of the minds of our men of genius and the 
characters of our statesmen. 

This tendency to find order and harmony everywhere is a 
grand one, but we have had a little too much of its eccen- 
tricities and penal developments. Where we have before seen 
chance, irregularity, and abrupt transition, it is natural enough 
to believe there may be, and there is, order, and highest law ; 
but we should settle what we mean by that term before we 
sweep down from planets and winds to minuter and even more 
variable things. In making a sequence in physical facts into 
a law, we have to observe certain stringent and necessary 
-rules, which some writers and thinkers are only too willing to 
cast off as burdensome and unnecessary the moment they 
begin to deal with more readily cognisable things, as human 
thoughts and actions. Physically, they resort to a rigorous 
induction, and check their calculations in many ways; but 
humanly they run wild in probability long before they have 
clearly settled the foundations of their science. In nature, 
they regurd will as something known by a sequence only, if 
known at all; and hence, in passing forward to humanity, any 
strongly established sequence is presumed to destroy, over- 
ride, or occur in spite.of it. Humanity is regarded as a sort 
of volume of German memoirs, of the kind described by Car- 
lyle, and all it wants, or what it most wants, is an index. In 
statistics, such an index is ordinarily presumed to be found for 
the time being, and very frequently for a time as yet not in 
being. Here you can lay your finger on tendencies, facts, and 
results. Here you behold the rhythm of any given series, and 
.the troublesome gnat of will, to borrow St. Theresa’s descrip- 
tion of memory, is effectually got rid of. <A little mathematical 
display, a few illustrations from games of chance, and a fixed 
‘law is presumed to have been discovered. An elaborate cal- 
culation is presumed to be proof, and a plain man, unversed in 
algebraical formula, and having neither leisure nor inclination 
to toss up varying numbers of halfpence for days at a time, may 
be silenced, even bewildered, but certainly not convinced. Put 
a school-boy to read Plato’s ‘ Parmenides,’ and a shrewd me- 
chanic to con over a treatise on ‘ Probability,’ and the effect 
would be pretty nearly the same. Neither person would believe 
all he read; both would stoutly resist very much of it, and 
-Tegard many portions as mere verbal and figure dexterities ; 
but both would settle down to the conclusion, in spite of 

everything, that ‘there was something in it.’ 
Many ordinary students of humanity, who, fortunately or 
unfortunately, are ungifted with the faculty of mathematical 
attenuation, 
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attenuation, have just reached this state of conviction with 
regard to probability. It is a sort of halfway-house, and as 
far removed from the wholesale conversion which is never 
weary with its calculating finesse, and can even find averages 
and means in the size and order of paving stones, as it is from 
the point where the scoffers stand who fling hard words, 
unjust charges, and theological denunciations. A very large 
body of thinkers and earnest souls occupy this middle position. 
They are not afraid to recognise a law, if so be you can but 
bring evidence for it which is plain and open, and does not 
require the assumption of half the fact to be proved, or cheat 
you into a belief that it has been proved by an elaborate and 
dazzling demonstration. They are willing to believe that 
there may be some kind of a science of human actions, and 
are as deeply concerned as anybody can be in all the thousand 
revelations made by statistical study. But they object, and 
rightly too, to the proud and infallible airs of men like 
Quetelet and Buckle. Mathematical theories may help to 
solve many intricate questions, where variations are indepen- 
dent of such potent and unfixed factors as will and belief, but 
they do not regard them as always competent to determine 
either a law of human nature generally, or prophetically, one 
depending upon composite social forces. They recognise no 
vital force, if the term may here be allowed, in an average, 
solely because it is an average, whether it deal with the less 
variable facts that constitute human nature, or the more’ 
variable ones which are. its circumstantialities and accidents. 
We may, if we please, puzzle ourselves with nice little problems 
in proportions, and run up the whole gamut of probability in 
a mineral, vegetal, animal, and human series, but we should 
beware of slipping a false basis into our calculations, or of 
presuming to have discovered law wherever we simply find 
relative proportion. ‘They conscientiously object to any incul- 
cation of practical fatalism, such as often creeps into these 
curious speculations unawares, and fling away from them with 
noble disdain any doctrine that embodies the notion that 
because human actions can be calculated, or strictly arranged, 
they are, therefore, not free, and cease to be strictly indivi- 
dual. It is a pretty idea, they admit, that, as Holmes, the 
American, puts it, in his clever ‘ Table-Talks,’ the human will, 
or the self-determining principle, as compared with its pre- 
arranged and impassable restrictions, is correctly imaged by 
‘a drop of water imprisoned in a crystal—one little fluid 
particle in the crystalline prism of the solid universe!’* But 
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it would be more beautiful if it were only true. Nor can they 
‘quite hold with an exposition of the same doctrine by Emer- 
‘son, when he says that—‘I suppose no man can violate his 
mature. All the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law 
of his being, as the irregularities of Andes and Himmaleh 
are insignificant in the curve of the sphere.* They deny 
that this nature is a definitely fixed quality, or quantity. 
They admit that it may not contain universal possibilities, 
but they deny that at any time it has exhausted all the 
possibilities of its being. Emerson himself is constantly 
denying this, and no healthy philosophy or theology is 
possible without such a denial. Inherent qualities, realised 
industries, and passionate aspirations, continually make a man 
widen this ‘law of his being.’ It is no zone of steel beyond 
which he cannot grow, nor can we take our stand at the end 
of his successive expansions, and say that the very last was of 
necessity, and from the very first, the law of his being. Is it 
not possible that Luther might have died a sleepy Augustine, 
at Erfurt; that Bunyan might have been lost to fame as a 
drunken tinker ; and Cromwell have never reached a higher 
title than that of ‘Lord of the Fens?’ What is it that con- 
stitutes the law of being—success or failure? How are we to 
discover the golden possibility that makes this law of nature ? 
Can we find it in an average? If a man chance to be a farm 
labourer, and he be told that only one in ten of his class ever 
becomes an actual farmer, or has done so of late years, can we 
honestly put the law of his being into the proposition, that he 
has only one chance against nine of being a farmer himself? 
Such may, indeed, have been the observed uniformity before- 
time, but it cannot, surely, follow that such a uniformity is fixed 
and unalterable. Every single instance we select for examina- 
tion may be the first of a new series. An old crone who lived in 
the middle of the fourteenth century had not the same chances, 
or odds, against her escaping a trial for witchcraft, as one who 
lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth when such persecutions 
reached their climax, or a third who belonged to a later 
century when individual belief in witchcraft began to decline. 
it must be so in every case, even where the supposed deeper 
Jaws of human nature are concerned. An average is scarcely 
capable of a prophetic application. Of course, it may approxi- 
mate, because all variations, where large numbers are con- 
cerned, are not on a revolutionary scale ; but, if it in any way 
amount to the boasted supremacy of a social law, an increaso 
or decrease of population being taken into account, the results 
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ought to show scarcely any perturbation. It is just here where 
so many pretended uniformities break down. If 250 persons 
annually commit suicide in London alone, and its population 
increases at a given ratio, the chances in favour of any one 
individual doing so are yearly diminishing. But is this average 
a social law? Is it even constant? In the middle of the 
eighteenth century suicides were much more frequent in 
London than they are now, and were then attributed to 
libertinism and free-thinking.* Are they due to the same 
causes now, and, if so, are these causes less, or more active ? 
We are, in fact, brought here face to face with Bernouilli’s 
celebrated theorem of a fixed type, or that in the long run 
all events will tend to occur with a frequency proportional to 
their objective probabilities. This theorem Mr. Venn describes 
as ‘one of the last remaining relics of Realism, which, after 
being banished elsewhere, still manages to linger in the 
remote province of Probability.’ He very justly adds :— 


‘It is an illustration of the inveterate tendency to objectify our conceptions 
even in cases where the conceptidns had no right to exist at all. A uniformity is 
observed ; sometimes, as in games of chance, it is found to be so connected with the 
physical constitution of the bodies employed as to be capable of being inferred 
beforehand, though even here the connection is by no means so necessary as is 
sometimes supposed ; this constitution is then converted into an objective proba- 
bility, supposed to develop somehow into the sequence which exhibits the uniformity. 
Finally, this very questionable objective probability is assumed to exist. with the 
same faculty of development, in all cases in which uniformity is observed, however 
little resemblance there may be between these and games of chance. * * How utterly 
inappropriate any such conception is to most of the cases in which we find statis- 
tical uniformity, will be obvious on a moment’s consideration. The observed 
phenomena are generally the product, in these cases, of very numerous and compli- 
cated antecedents. The number of crimes, e.g. annually committed, is a function 
of the morality of the people, their social condition, and the vigilance of the police, 
each of these elements being in itself almost infinitely complex. Now, as a result 
of all these agencies, there is some degree of uniformity, but what I have called 
above the change of type in it is most marked. The annual numbers fluctuate in a 
way which, however it may depend upon causes, shows none of the permanent 
uniformity of games of chance.’ 


The last sentence, which we have italicised, is sufficiently 
emphatic. But how different an estimate it causes us to put 
upon one of Buckle’s most positive statements about suicide ! 
We may admit, as he says, that suicide is merely ‘ the product 
of the general condition of society,’ but we can neither allow 
that it holds a fixed average, nor deserves the title of a ‘ general 
law.’ Still less can we follow him into his deduction, that ‘in 
a given state of society a certain number of individuals must 
put an end to their own life. He is here unwarrantably 
objectifying his conception of uniformity. He fixes his average 
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as a sort of fatal law, under which special laws act determining 
who the individual suicides shall be. The average law must 
somehow get itself obeyed, he thinks, and hence he adds, with 
rigorous logic, ‘the power of the larger law is so irresistible, 
that neither the love of life nor the fear of another world can 
avail anything towards even checking its operation” Mr. 
Venn’s remarks upon this passage are so good that we must 
be excused quoting them at some length. In investigating 
human conduct, he says, we may assume either the speculative 
or the practical point of view. If we take the former, all these 
assertions about the inutility of efforts and the inefficiency of 
motives are meaningless, or rather inappropriate. It is what 
we have reason to believe that people will do, not taking into 
account the important results of hypothetical alterations, but 
drawing inferences from facts already to hand. ‘ All that can 
be established by the fact of the statistical results remaining 
nearly the same is, that the amount of the counteracting 
efforts and the strength of the antagonist motives remain the 
same, not that these efforts and motives are in any sense ineffec- 
tive. 'l'o prove this last point it would be necessary to take 
very different ground, namely, to examine instances in which 
such efforts had been made, and instances in which they had 
not, and to show that the results in each case were nearly 
or exactly the same.’ From the practical point of view all 
that an individual could mean by talking about the inutility 
of personal efforts would have no reference to the questions 
whether efforts would really be made or not; he would simply 
mean that the difference, according as they were made or not, 
would be little or nothing. But, he continues very forcibly :— 
‘It will scarcely be maintained, in this sense, that motives 
are feeble or efforts at suppression ineffective. Any consider- 
able alteration in the belief of people as to a future world, or 
in their comfort in this world, would unquestionably have a 
great influence upon the number of murders or suicides. As 
regards the efforts of the clergy or magistrates to suppress 
the evil, however much these may be depreciated, it will not, 
I apprehend, be denied that a great deal might be done 
towards increasing the annual number of those who destroy 
themselves,—by removing the police, for instance, from the 
neighbourhood of the Serpentine and Waterloo Bridge. And 
it tells equally for our present argument, if it be admitted that 
the efforts of such persons could produce any consequence 
whatever, whether favourable or adverse. The reply to this 
would probably be, that though considerable consequences 
might really follow were we to suppose an alteration of the 
conduct of persons in authority; or in the belief of the people, 
yet 
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yetthat we have no right to introduce such an imaginary 
alteration, because we know that as a matter of fact it will not 
really take place. This is probably quite true, and I have no 
intention of denying it; but what I wish to draw attention to, 
and what seems to be often overlooked, is how in such a reply 
as this we are shifting from one point of view to another. We 
are abandoning the view taken in the last section, and falling 
back upon the speculative view. When the efforts of a few 
persons are contemplated, the hypothesis of their acting 
otherwise is admitted, but the consequent effect is pronounced 
to be insignificant, as might very likely be the case. When, 
however, the efforts of many are contemplated’ [which might 
naturally enough arise from the impulsion of an individual 
mind], ‘the hypothesis of their acting otherwise and the con- 
sequent effect, which would then be “great, are not admitted, 
on the plea that they are inconsistent with fact.’ 

Probably the diminution in many of the petty offences for 
which hanging was once the great legal remedy, is entirely 
due to the influence of one individual, who would play sad 
havoc with the statistician who dealt candidly with the period 
preceding and that succeeding his efforts. We mean Sir 
Samuel Romilly. In 1808 he commenced his resolute crusade 
against this exterminating legislation, and year after year 
brought in his bills to the Commons, to be invariably rejected 
by the Lords. He especially pleaded hard against the act of 
William IIJ., which made it a capital offence to steal property 
from a shop of the value of five shillings, and his pamphlet, 
‘ Observations on the Criminal Law of England, ’ published in 
1810, ably supplemented his eloquence on the subject, both in 
and out of the House. It may be true that he did not live to 
reap the whole result of his labours, that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh succeeded where he had failed, and the Criminal Law 
Commissioners of 1837 further recommended the remission of 
the death punishment in twenty-one out of the thirty-one cases 
in which it was then adjudged by law, but the whole spirit of the 
movement was Romilly ; and a very little trouble in hunting 
up the statistics of special crimes before his unwearied exer- 
tions, and after their eventuation in altered laws, would con- 
vincingly prove that an individual can exert a wonderful 
influence in spite of any ‘irresistible’ social law. Should as 
noble a soul take up the question of suicide from its moral 
aspect, and make the land ring with his eloquence and his 
arguments, it would be seen, we think, that what is possible as 
against one average is equally so against another. ‘One 
person with a belief,’ says Mr. J. §. Mill, ‘is a social power 
equal to ninety-nine who have only interests. They who can 
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succeed in creating a general persuasion that a certain form of 
government, or social fact of any kind, deserves to be pre- 
ferred, have made nearly the most important step which can 
possibly be taken towards ranging the powers of society upon 
its side.’* He instances the stoning of Stephen, and Luther 
at the Diet of Worms as religious evidences of this, and that 
the case may not want purely political support, refers us to 
the age of Frederic the Great, of Catharine II., of Joseph 


II., of Peter Leopold, of Benedict XIV., of Ganganelli, of 


Pombal, and of D’Aranda, when ‘the very Bourbons of 
Naples were liberals and reformers.’ It would, therefore, be 
a strange subversion of history if an individual could effect 
nothing in social amelioration, and was more powerless before 
an average than these men before opposing current ideas and 
fixed legislative and ecclesiastical forms. 

The very publication of an average, according to Mr. Venn, 
tends to destroy its uniformity. It does not act as a deaden- 
ing coil, but stimulates like a beam of sunshine. It awakens 
energy, fosters enthusiasm, and creates heroes. Social science 
cannot be a confession of weakness, or a revelation of despair. 
It is a method of progress, an inspiration of hope. Statistics 
may have to deal with the actions of men, and not with the 
emotions experienced in the performance of them, but their 
oe pee cannot fail to create emotion, and that of the very 

ind calculated to diminish their uniformity. A man who so 
builds himself up with Blue Books that he looks out upon the 
world through them, and them only, may be a very demigod 
in calmness, logic, and calculation, but all men are not of this 
superhuman stamp. If we were all to get a statistical mania, 
and leave off our weakest efforts against wrong or crime, very 
likely there might be a terrible uniformity in some things, but 
it would more reasonably mount up into higher and more 
appalling numbers. Statistics narrow the field of vision, but 
they concentrate energy, they develop will. They perpetually 
tend to produce their own falsification, whether the prospect 
be a sad or a bright one. We may not see this so long as we 
linger upon the confines of physical science, and content our- 
selves with physical illustrations. But it is just here where 
writers on probability lose themselves. The great rule of 
succession, which has the adhesion of such eminent writers on 
the subject as Laplace, Quetelet, and Professor De Morgan, 
and the truth of which, Mr. Venn says, ‘does not seem to be 
doubted by any of the writers on probability,’ although he 
qualifies the statement on behalf of the last person in the list, 
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proceeds upon an unwarrantable assumption of a more or less 
perfect resemblance between physical facts and human actions. 
The rule is as follows :—To find the chance of the recurrence 
of an event already observed, divide the number of times the 
event has been observed, increased by one, by the same num- 
ber, increased by two. Such arule, Mr. Venn observes, was 
‘not discovered from observation or experience of nature, for 
this, as we have seen, contradicts it in almost every instance, 
nor was it discovered by observation of the mind.” How, 
then, could we infer with Professor De Morgan, that, if aman 
standing on the bank of a river has seen ten ships pass by 
with flags, he should judge it to be eleven to one that the next 
ship will also have a flag? We will let Mr. Venn answer :— 


‘There seems to remain but one way. We may discover amidst the infinite 
complexity of nature some class of objects that may be regarded as a fair type or 
sample of the rest. The play of the different agencies at work elsewhere may be 
there laid bare to view, as it were, so that we may feel certain that, so far as regards 
the succession of phenomena, we have arrived at some of the fundamental principles 
of the universe. It is obvious that the connection between this class of objects and 
the rest of nature must be of no transient or superficial character. But when we 
have discovered this connection we shall be able to infer a rule of such broad 
generalisation that in no single instance will any man be able to act upon it. Such 
an example has been discovered by some of the supporters of this rule. What, 
then, are the data by which this grand generalisation is drawn? By which, ac- 
cording to Laplace, we feel a confidence, as the sun sets, of more than a million to 
one that it will rise again? And by which each generation of husbandmen may go 
on sowing and reaping with a deeper persuasion than their fathers possessed before 
them, that seed-time and harvest, and summer and winter, will not fail? A stud 
of the works of these writers will discover that it is a bag containing balls of a blac 
and white colour. Rules, of more or less accuracy, are established as to the 
surmises we may form about the proportion of different colours in the bag, after we 
have drawn a few, and therefore of the proportion that will continue to be given in 
future. . Zhe supposition apparently slipsin somewhere about here that the universe ts 
constructed on the same principle as such a bag, from which the rule, in all its 
generalisations, is sure to follow.’ 


This, he affirm$, is no caricature, and further on in the 
volume, in discussing what M. Quetelet styles ‘the determi- 
nation’ of the law of occurrence of two kinds of events, the 
chances of which are perfectly equal,’ he illustrates the same 
kind of selection. Assuming that the number of males and 
females being equal, the chance of any one entry in a registrar’s 
book being male is one-half, he runs on to state that the 
chance of two males succeeding is one-fourth, and that once in 
a certain determinate number of times we shall find the deaths 
of ten males happening successively. To prove ‘ how far ex- 
perience justifies the calculation,’ M. Quetelet does not refer to 
the registers themselves, which he says might be a ‘ tedious’ 
process, and therefore resorts to ‘experiments more expedi- 
tious and quite as conclusive. In fine, he puts forty black 
and forty white balls into a bag, draws them out, and — 
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their proportions and successions as proving that men and 
women will die in the same order. ‘If by men and women he 

meant black and white balls, I have no objections to offer ;’ the 
reader will at once agree with Mr. Venn in saying, ‘ but if the 
words denote any thing more, one might be inclined to demur 
to some of his conclusions.’ We should think so. In fact, it 
is just this kind of illustration that enables writers on proba- 
bility to eliminate all will as an evil and a disturbance in their 
calculations. But they must first prove that human beings 
are like balls, and dice, and halfpence, before we can accept 
their boasted laws. Even Mr. Mill, whose general remarks on 
probability are clear and sensible, and not tainted in an extra- 
ordinary degree with mathematicalness (to coin a new word), 
cannot quite keep clear of such illustrations. Human nature is 
susceptible of scientific treatment, he says, and we quite agree 
with him, though this science may not be as exact as modern 
astronomy, ‘ but there is no reason that it should not be as 
much a science as tidology is, or as astronomy was when its cal- 
culations had only mastered the main phenomena, and not the 
perturbations.’ He thinks we might then be able ‘ to foretell 
how an individual would think, feel, or act, throughout life,’ 

but if these foretellings be forepublished the illustration loses 
its appositeness. The publication of the ‘ Nautical Almanack’ 
may not, Mr. Venn reminds us, have the slightest effect upon 
the path of the planets, but one cannot predict the same for any 
chart of human conduct. Unless its forecastings were of the 
most vague and general description, like the prophecies in 
‘ Zadkiel’s Almanack,’ it must be open to very many suurces 
of perturbation arising from minute and unsuspected mental, 
moral, and physical causes, and the combative spirit pronounced 
predictions very commonly arouse. ‘The publisher of such 
average social or individual tendencies might®bstain from argu- 
ments to society or individuals based upon them, but there 
could be no certainty in any case that his facts would not be 
transmuted by others into glorious impulses, especially where 
any betterment was the debateable point. Jonah knew that 
Nineveh would be destroyed if it repented not, and his 
announcement negatived such a result. Social scientists aim 
at similar effects. In many cases the individuals likely to be 
concerned in composing an average might not know of such a 
publication, or be directly influenced by it, but they would, in 
consequence, be subjected to an immense amount of indirect 
influence, for ideas are sometimes in the air, and act upon us 
as insensibly as oxygen and as markedly as ozone. Here we 
touch and gain real strength from the rationalistic doctrine, 
that the opinions and even the actions of a given period are 
determined 
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determined by general causes arising from its intellectual and 
social conditions. ‘It may be true,’ in Mr. Venn’s words, 
‘that at present but little effect would be produced by any 
statements that we might publish about the future of society, 
because the possibility of making such statements is doubted ; 
but if sociology were ever to establish its claims, the effects 
produced in each case by its own disturbing agency would 
rise into real importance.’ Nor do we see that they are less 
important now, when they simply have a strong annual, 
although it may be an imperfect, expression in a Social Science 
Congress. Social science may seem to register itself at 
blood heat only during the sittings of a learned and imposing 
parliament, but the full power and higher benefit of such an 
association of earnest spirits do not cease with its dispersion. 
Colliding opinions may evoke the fire of intellectual battle ; 
calm logic, burning zealotry, and scientific precision be 
mutually and perceptibly interactive ; and such a focalisation 
of thinkers and facts irresistibly advance this crusade of 
civilisation against itself. But there remains something more 
than this imposing force. Not only, as Lord Shaftesbury 
observed, does each active member subsequently become 
‘recognised as a centre of influence and practical knowledge,’ 
but the whole sittings have a vitalising effect upon the public 
mind ; touching out old topics into newer freshness and force ; 
bringing back, unconsciously, neglected facts with a sad and, 
perhaps, terrible insistance ; and clothing even the trivial, the 
insignificant, and the puerile with something of the majesty 
and grandeur of possible law. Its influences radiate, the 
newspaper press is active, and, being made year by year thus 
steadily to confront this evil and that anomaly, rather in the 
quiet of our homes than in the heat of debate, we are made to 
convince ourselves by processes of our own blending insensibly 
with those of others, and in this the only true way we correct 
our prejudices, and extend the sweep of our minds. We are 
reinvigorated by a baptism of facts, stung into a nobler activity, 
and beat back darkness and despair. 

The great vice of the doctrine of probability is what we 
have previously called its mathematicalness. It is this that 
gives even to its well-ascertained rules a certain tantalising 
unreality to shrewd but unsophisticated minds. It is this that 
makes its champions so blindly claim for its results a specious 
infallibility, and its staunchest opponents take refuge in ridi- 


cule and common sense. Its most earnest advocates have: 


generally been mathematicians, who have naturally enough 
taken up such aspects of the subject as brought out their 
science into nimblest display, and had for them special and 

undue 
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undue attractions. The result has been that speculators have 
not clearly settled either the foundations or the boundaries of 
their new science or doctrines. We have, therefore, no settled 
definition of what probability really is; even Laplace, at the 
commencement of his well-known essay, included in his defini- 
tion of the term the very characteristic conception which his 
essay professes to explain. It is often spoken of in one and 
the same treatise or essay, as a property of the mind, or the 
intensity of belief with which it entertains different pro- 
positions, as something external to it which measures this 
intensity ; and as an abstract number, or numerical fraction. 
Mr. J. 8. Mill and Professor De Morgan are exempted from 
this statement. We quite agree with Mr. Venn in saying that 
the former has expressed a just view of the nature and founda- 
tion of the rules of probability, but we hardly like to limit it 
by affirming that he seems almost ‘the only writer’ who has 
done so. ‘There have at different times been clever articles in 
many of the quarterlies, if we mistake not, in which Mr. Miil’s 
views have been unconsciously approximated to; and the fact 
that in thefifth edition of his ‘ Logic’ (1862), at least, he quotes 
approvingly from a writer in the ‘Prospective Review,’ for 
February, 1850, is some slight evidence that many just modi- 
fications of the older view of the calculation of chances have 
been publicly maintained. It is, however, a comparatively 
slight matter. In excepting Professor De Morgan, Mr. Venn 
distinctly states that he does not, and cannot, nevertheless, 
accept his conceptualist view of probability, as a sort of sister 
science to formal logic, or a science of the laws of belief; and 
gives many excellent reasons which we cannot enter into here, 
to show that such a subjective view of probability cannot be 
maintained, and affords in itself no safe ground of inference. 
Into shades of difference between Mr. Venn and both the 
writers above named, we have no intention of entering, although 
some of them give rise to very interesting and curious ques- 
tions in logic and psychology, which might be seized upon and 
made to illustrate some practical truths and fallacies of the 
great subject of probability itself. 

‘No science can be safely abandoned to its own devotees,’ 
says Mr. Venn, very forcibly, in his preface, and although it 
may seem on the first blush to be but a left-handed compli- 
ment, we hold this to have been personally, as we feel sure it 
will be publicly, his best justification for having written, 
although himself a Cambridge man, a plain essay on a very 
puzzling subject. He has, to our thinking, laid a very trouble- 
some ghost, that has haunted the minds of able and conscien- 
tious social reformers for a long period. He has nay 
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taken the sting out of probability, and deprived it of its 
dangerous rattle. It will no longer destroy men, like the 
devil-fish with which Victor Hugo’s last hero, Gilliatt, struggled 
in the cave. Its fearful head is gone, and the fatal folds slip 
off the exhausted limbs. No Alp-pressure of fate will hereafter 
benumb even the statistical enthusiast. Mr. Venn’s essay is 
simple, cautious, and cogent. Already it will have been seen 
what are some of his views upon the major applications of 
the doctrine, and these will have so clearly set forth his pur- 
pose and his ability as to make any but the most sketchy 
summary of his book unnecessary. The fundamental concep- 
tion of probability he takes to be a series of a kind which 
combines individual irregularity with aggregate regularity, a 
succession of groups rather than events. This reguiarity has 
to be assumed as fixed or permanent for the purposes of 
inference, even when it is not so, andhence there is a real 
and an ideal series, the validity of our inferences from the 
latter clearly depending upon its close agreement with the 
former, and the marked divergence of the two necessarily 
leading into error. The ideal uniformity enticing us to retain 
it, we must occasionally appeal to experience to test and 
control our conclusions, and possibly reframe our ideal series. 
‘ We use our mathematics, in fact, as a sort of railroad ; we quit 
a toilsome and impracticable path, and are whirled along at our 
ease, often through a dark tunnel of symbols; but we must 
bear in mind that we have to get out again; if we do not keep 
a sharp look-out we may be carried far beyond our destina- 
tion.’ In dealing, for instance, with things, as distinct from 
persons, mathematics may continually lead us into error. Our 
calculations themselves may be perfect and admirable, but we 
have to deal with sentience and will in each unit when we 
pass over to humanity; it is not a chessboard in which each 
piece can only move in one way; it is one in which each can 
move erratically and independently. On the principle of the 
sufficient reason, so long as we only use symbols, we have 
only to try long enough and we may produce anything which 
is only improbable and not impossible. Such combinations 
and permutations are all matter of strict calculation. In fact, 
this ‘is a purely algebraical process; it is infallible; and there 
is no limit whatever to the extent to which it may be carried.’ 
But the distinction between the behaviour of symbols and of 
things is as great as that between things and persons, and 
experience alone can test the truth of the possible happening 
of an event the chances of which are enormously against it, 
which, in the language of probability, is wrongly construed 
into the proposition, that the thing will happen occcasionally, 
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though very rarely. The symbols may recur once in a 
thousand times exactly, but one could not say the same of 
dice, or of human beings, if we fixed upon a given event, and 
had even actually observed it to so occur in that number of 
instances. In a population of so many millions a great poet, 
sculptor, and statesman might be successively produced once 
in five thousand years, or more, according to history, but any 
practical or predictive application of a pretty mathematical 
theory of such an order would be either useless or impossible. 
The deduction is too extravagant and remote for our strictly 
keeping to the correspondences, and we have to choose 
between mere ideality and experience. ‘ Hither we go over 
to the mathematics, and so lose all right of discussion about 
the things; or we take part with the things and so defy the 
mathematics.’ It is from the selection of examples of cards, 
dice, &c., that Mr. Venn thinks the @ priori tendency that has 
infected the whole science is due, and the expression of certain 
events being equally likely, which is so frequently met with, 
is either purely of this character, which experience contra- 
dicts, or is an expectation of the mind arising out of past 
experience. Mathematics themselves being unlimited, time is 
often of no account in treating of probability, although expe- 
rience must determine the extent of their application, so that 
we have only to put a finite limit upon the number of ways in 
which a thing can be done, and in time, letters and words 
being themsélves limited, a genius like Shakespeare might be 
‘produced by chance! We have to suppose a bag filled with 
the simple letters of the alphabet on pieces of card, one of 
which shall be drawn out at a time and then replaced. ‘If 
the letters were written down one after the other as they 
occurred, it would commonly be expected that they would be 
found to make mere nonsense, and would never arrange 
themselves into any language known to men. No more they 
would in general, but it is a commonly accepted result of the 
theory, and one which we may assume the reader to be ready 
to admit without further discussion, that, if the process were 
continued long enough, words making sense would appear ; 
nay, more, that any “book we chose to mention—Milton or 
Shakespeare, for example—would be produced in this way at 
last. It might take more years than we have space in this 
volume to represent in figures to obtain such works, but 
come they would at Jast.? Such a chance Shakespeare, and a 
chance world constructed on the same scheme, is a fine speci- 
men of mathematical subtlety, but little else. It serves, 
however, to illustrate how mathematics may be applied, and 
‘how they may not, which is our excuse for quoting it. - 
r. 
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Mr. Venn’s treatise takes him over a much larger field of 
inquiry than concerns us here. He discusses the rules of 
probability, and the fallacies arising either from their perverted 
application, or from the inferential reasoning being from a 
purely fictitious series, or one in which there is really no 
experience at hand to work upon. He points out the common 
confusions made between probability and induction, ably 
criticises the teaching of Dr. Whewell and Mr. Mill upon the 
latter, and cleverly shows the interaction of the two. His 
definition of inductive logic as concerned with universal pro- 
positions, and of probability as concerned with proportional 
ones, is very simple and clear. He defends the science of 
probability from the charge of attributing events to chance, 
because it makes no assumption whatever as to whether events 
are brought to pass by causation or without it, although 
frequently using the word to express the relative probability 
of an event occurring or not. Nor has it more to do with 
natural theology than either the principles of logic or induction 
have, probability being simply a body of rules for drawing 
inferences about classes of events which are distinguished by 
a certain quality. In fine, his treatment of the subject is 
concise, clear, cautious, and exhaustive. The style of his 
book is easy, unaffected, and not without a certain grace and 
vigour. 

Thus shorn of its terror, the doctrine or science of proba- 
bility will cease to.alarm any but the most timid and hesitating 
minds, and no longer terrorise over any but those who wilfully 
and hopelessly entangle themselves in their own mathematical 
meshes. An average need no more terrify a reformer or a 
philanthropist than Chat Moss did Stephenson. It should 
inspire him with a stronger faith ; it should flame before him 
like a warning flash in the sky; it should be the majesty of his 
hope and not the measure of his despair. Statistics do not 
teach us to believe in fate. We are part and parcel of our own 
statistics ; we are flesh and blood, and intellect and will, before 
which all things are plastic and transparent. Our fatalism is 
but selfishness, and our idleness its excuse. We can make 
more crime if we choose, and surely less if we will. We are 
living and breathing experiments, and scarcely know ourselves. 
We can build ourselves up into beauty and goodness, or down- 
wards into darkness and despair. If we are links in a chain, 
it is to receive truth and power and flash it on, and if there be 
necessity in life it ranges up from the dulness of the clod to 
the divinity of duty. We have our choice. ‘This fear of 
numbers and proportions and probabilities is but a confession 
of weakness ; it is intelligence that has got a-head of morality, 
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the speculation of science beyond the truer art and science of 
life. Let us hear no more of it; let us be more lofty and 
brave. When we have piled up a succession of noble efforts 
and bright deeds, it is not a pyramid that will stop us; and 
when we have ceased to play with law, and it streams from 
our wills with bright and buoyant energy, we shall learn the 
true secrets of life, reject its casual forms, despise its failures, 
and joyfully find ourselves working parallel with the move- 
ments of the world. 





Art. I1—THE UNIVERSALITY OF MOTION. 


N OTION, say the school books, and after them the school- 

boys, is the changing of place, or the opposite of rest. 
The same authorities teach, and we all learn of them, the 
‘laws of motion,’ the doctrine of ‘ inertia,’ and some few facts 
by way of illustration. We do not think about it, or not more 
than we must for the purpose of the hour,—that is to say,— 
knowing the lesson ; not always so much as that, even. And 
when we pass from the schoolroom to the workshop—whatever 
it may be—we are most of us too hard pressed by the daily 
necessity of personal action and movement, for the obtaining 
of daily bread, to have leisure, or inclination, perhaps, for re- 
calling to mind and pondering definitions, laws, or illustrations 
of motion. And so, like the grammars of dead languages, or 
the books of arithmetic, the facts and the science are shelved 
and practically forgotten. 

The truth is that this first introduction to science is, in most 
cases, a bringing us acquainted with words and formule only, 
by no means with things. And herein lies the explanation of 
the common want of interest and consequent forgetfulness. 
The mind is only impressed by things, never by mere words 
or propositions. The possibility of familiar acquaintance with 
words and propositions, without any distinct conceptions of 
the things they are designed to set forth, is, when we reflect 
on it, one of the strangest facts of human experience, and one 
of the most fruitful sources of error and mischief. 

For example: We learnt at school that the earth turns on 
its axis daily, and that this rotation is the real cause of the 
phenomena which we call the rising and setting of the sun. 
We understood the terms of the proposition, and accepted it 
without doubting ; but it was not until we reached manhood 
and applied ourself with genuine desire to the getting of 
knowledge, that even this simple fact revealed itself to us as a 

fact, 
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fact, and impressed our imagination. We can never forget 
the glow of indescribable joy we felt when the beautiful vision 
first dawned on us. It was indeed, as Jean Paul says, an 
exchanging of counters for coins, of creeds for enjoyments. 

Of all the results of intellectual culture, and especially of 
scientific studies, there is, perhaps, none more startling, none 
more impressive, none more powerfully tending to change the 
whole mode of thought in the student than this—the discovery 
of motion everywhere in nature beneath apparent repose. 
Startling, we said, but that is hardly the word. It would be 
so if the fact could suddenly become apparent to us while we 
still continued seeing and conceiving with the vulgar and 
untaught. But it is a composite, complex fact, which can only 
present itself element by element. The mind approaches it 
by many separate paths of observation and reflection, obtaining 
glimpses now of one portion, now of another ; gaining from 
time to time richer knowledge and fuller experience, until at 
last, raised above the capacity of mere ignorant surprise, we 
find ourselves face to face with a glorious revelation which fills 
us with silent wonder, and inspires some of us, perhaps, with 
reverence and adoration. 

Then the fascinating task is proposed to us, and the pains 
will not be ill-bestowed, to measure our gain by the contrasts 
discernible between the conceptions of things with which we 
started on our path of scientific inquiry, and those at which we 
have at length arrived. 

The earth, for example, on which we stand, to the unscien- 
tific eye the ‘ firm-set’ earth, with its great calm features 
of natural beauty seen day after day, season after season, 
age after age, as if, like its Maker, it were ‘the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the same broad still 
landscapes and oceans, the ever-during hills, the vast silent 
deserts of sand and ice, so solid, still, and permanent, what 
has it become tous? A tiny, fragile sphere, in swift complex 
movement through space; a ‘round, rushing earth,’ says 
Bailey ; spinning round on its ideal axis every twenty-four 
hours, with a velocity at the surface of a thousand miles an 
hour; advancing at the same time in a vast but measurable 
orbit round the sun, at the enormous but certainly ascertained 
velocity of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour, or nineteen 
miles in every second. Perhaps, also, as science not wildly 
dreams, borne on with the sun along some still vaster orbit as 
yet unmeasured, immeasurable, and beyond the reach of 
imagination. 

Solid, is it? What, then, is the meaning of the term 
‘ Seismology,’ one of the latest additions to the vocabulary of 
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science? The volcano and the earthquake, by their terrible 
protest perpetually repeated, have made that popular belief 
untenable. There is nothing left for us but to admit the 
strange fact, and reconcile our fancy to it as well as we may, 
that the earth is very much like a huge egg, or even a bomb- 
shell. Itis even so. This ‘crust’ as we call it, bears, as far 
as we know, about the same proportion to the entire diameter 
as the shell of an egg does to its whole bulk. And it yields, 
and curves, and even splits under the pressure of the awful 
unknown forces that act beneath. So that we come at last to 
look upon our Alps, Andes, and Himalaya, merely as huge 
hardened ripples of the rock-sea, at long intervals rising 
and sinking, shaken, convulsed, shattered by tremendous forces 
for which we have at present no name. 

Even the greatest physical features of our planet, the 
divisions of land and water, are not absolutely fixed, but only 
fixed by comparison with the brief period of man’s existence 
upon it. Science, prying into the rock-beds beneath our feet, 
discerning a certain order among them, deciphering with 
exemplary patience the strange records she finds written 
there,—records of an antiquity compared with which the date 
of Assyrian sculptures and Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions 
is but of to-day,—has discovered and unfolded to us the 
evidences of a series of changes,—movements, formations, 
elevations, depressions, disruptions, displacements,—on the 
vastest scale, which must have occupied periods of time so 
immense, so completely beyond our power of computation, as 
to be virtually infinite. So that we can no longer say to the 
‘deep and dark blue ocean,’ as it rolls round our continents 
and islands of to-day, 


‘Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.’ 


Its fair aspect, and its living, musical motion may be the same, 
but its place has been changed, not once or twice, but over 
and over again. In choicest words has the poet already 
interpreted to the world this testimony of the rocks: 


‘ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O Earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The silence of the central sea. 


‘ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.’ 
The granite mountain that looks to-day so steadfast and 
so motionless, only looks so. It is even now wearing and 
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passing away as certainly as a mist of morning. The rain- 
drop, and the soft embosoming air, and the softer touch of the 
sunbeam, are silently crumbling it down, and the falling par- 
ticles are borne away with the torrent which subsides and 
broadens into the river, and are finally dispersed over great 
spaces of our present sea-beds. 

The waters are visibly in motion, from tiniest spring that 
bubbles up among the grass in shadiest wood, to mightiest 
river winding its majestic and beneficent way across a conti- 
nent, and the broad ocean into which all riversrun. But we see 
not the half of their motion. The flow of streams and rivers, 
the waves, and tides, and mysterious currents of the sea, these 
are but parts of a whole, links of a chain, portions of the great 
systematic circulation of waters. Upward, from all surfaces 
of rivers, lakes, and seas, and also, to some extent, from all 
lands, the fine invisible vapour is perpetually rising through 
the atmosphere, to what heights let the delicate white veil of 
the June sky hint, in what quantity let the heavy black 
thunder-cloud and the rains that fall in the tropics testify. 
How important the service rendered by these invisible 
particles of watery vapour during their suspension in the air, 
absorbing and radiating heat to a surprising extent, is one of 
the latest and most beautiful discoveries of science. 

The atmosphere, too, is full of motion. Whirled round with 
the globe it enfolds, it acquires a force which makes it rival in 
destructive power the electric storm and the earthquake. 
Rarefied by the tropical sunshine, it is perpetually streaming 
upward in a great ring from the equator, expanding, parting, 
and falling away to north and south Polar regions, returning 
thence as an undercurrent to the equator, to rise and circulate 
again with endless repetition. This great constant current is 
interrupted, divided, diverted, broken into many subordinate 
and divergent currents by the irregularities in the configura- 
tion of the earth’s surface. 

We turn, then, from this so evidently unstable, restless 
world, to that which lies beyond, and we fancy that there at 
least is stability and rest. We see the blue heavens ‘ bending 
over all, with their still stars shining age after age, from the 
days when Chaldean sages first delighted to observe them ; 
the same stars, the same constellations, the same sun, moon, 
and planets. Early dreams of a crystal sphere, of ‘ fixed stars,’ 
—‘ rivetted,’ says Aristotle—need not surprise us, need 
scarcely make us smile. For how they do abide still and offer 
themselves to our imagination as types of the serene and 
changeless. The babe fretting in the night is hushed by a sight 
of the moon and the twinkling stars; the man wearied with 
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the strain of business and care, feels a hush of the same kind 
when he looks up to them and finds them still the same. The 
three-score years and ten pass away, with all the toil and 
agitation, gains and losses, hopes and loves, and sorrows ; 
and still to the dim eye the blue heaven is unchanged. Gene- 
rations come and go, nations and empires rise, and flourish, 
and pass away, and still it abides the same, and Humboldt 
sees what Hipparchus saw. 

Nevertheless, science discerns and ‘proclaims the fact that 
‘there is nothing stationary in space.’ . There is no crystal or 
other sphere. ‘The blue sky itself.is but a film of colour, or 
a name for our own atmosphere. There are no fixed stars. 
A group of planets are rotating and revolving like the earth 
about the sun, groups of moons similarly about them. The 
sun stands not still, but, vast as he is, rotates on his axis, and, 
probably, is rushing onward through space with his train of 
dependent worlds somewhither. Comets shoot to and fro like 
shuttles in a loom as wide as space; and ‘ falling stars,’ in 
single beauty or in periodic swarms, startle us as they disturb 
the calm aspect of heaven. Fixed stars are suns; and 
nebulz, till lately mysterious vapoury specks which some 
could fancy to be traces of a primeval fire-mist out of which suns 
and worlds were formed, are galaxies of suns, as vast as or 
vaster than that which encircles our heavens. There is nothing 
stationary in space. 

But these bodies, infinite in number as they appear to us, 
occupy but an insignificant part of space itself. Although 
they rest not nor pause in their mysterious circles, in space 
itself we may perhaps discover many a region where motion is 
not. No. Science does not leave it possible to us to conceive 
even one point of space devoid of motion. If the fine 
etherial medium believed to be diffused in the interstellar 
regions be not itself kept in perpetual thrill and vibration by 
the motions of the suns and systems revolving in it, it is the 
pathway for the motions of light and radiant heat, probably, 
also, of electric and magnetic forces. Were it a field for light 
alone, we could only conceive it as filled with a complicated net- 
work of rays, proceeding in all directions from countless centres, 
crossing and intertwining, palpitating and undulating as they 
pass from sun or star to remotest unimaginable distances, at 
velocities we can hardly make intelligible by our numerals. 
Does light move at the rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
miles a second ? And are there from forty thousand to sixty 
thousand waves in every inch of every ray? To light add 
radiant heat, and the almost spiritual forces of magnetism and 
electricity ; ‘add the probably universal force, which in: our 
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ignorance of all but. its effects, we name gravitation; and 
space, instead of a vacuum or a motionless ether, has become 
a sort of close woven living tissue of forces, 


Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Ein gliihend Leben. 


A glance at the organic world is necessary to complete our 
view. The surface of the earth is not left bare, a mere pas- 
sivé-inorganic mass. It is for the most part covered with 
plants and peopled with animals and the race of man. In 
these living forms we have to recognise motion of other kinds 
and: under different ‘conditions from those hitherto noticed. 
Nor arethe résults of scientific study in this field less wonder- 
ful, less at variance with; superficial conceptions than in that 
of inorganic’ nature.» The Idcomotion of animals and the 
mechanical movements of plants, as of forests or cornfields in 
the wind, or of rushes in the river, or the hidden forests of 
weeds in the deep sea, are but a small part of the entire 
quantity of motion which actually goes on in this vital sphere. 
Beneath the surface, beyond detection by the unassisted eye, 
proceed the miracles of perpetual motion. In ‘the ‘stately, 
steadfast tree, very image of grand repose: inthe: still 
summer air, fixed to one spot, fast bound it seems with a 
stiff rugged covering of bark, the eye of science ‘discerns 
incessant movement of microscopic atoms, upward; downward, 
from deepest rootlet to topmost leaf, under control of the 
mysterious law of life. She finds that all those niillion leaves, 
in which you see only form and colour and mechanical motion, 
are pierced with passages inconceivably minute, for the 
admission and emission of gaseous elements, processes which 
are perpetually going on. Has a lilac leaf more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand of those pores? Imagination flags in the 
attempt to conceive the vast whole; the hkejactivity, atomic 
motion, in every one of the innumerable vegetable forms, from 
the hugest to the minutest, that together make the earth 
green. And as in the vegetable, so also in the animal. 
There is nothing stationary. Growth is motion. From the 
first production of the mysterious cell, in which all living 
things, vegetable or animal, begin their existence, to the final 
return of the decaying tissues to the dust, not a moment’s 
pause. The heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs ex- 
pand and contract, the skin, pierced like the leaf with million 
invisible pores, fulfils its functions; and so with every vital 
organ. In the waters as well as on the lands these motions 
of life go on, the subaqueous forms both of vegetable and 
animal life equalling and perhaps exceeding in number and 
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mass those of land. animals and plants. And further, in the 
seas that are warm beneath the tropical sun, and in those 
which are ice-bound round the pole, Ehrenberg has proved 
to us the existence of Infusoria. He has shown us that the 
Bilin slate-beds are composed of the remains of microscopic 
once living forms ; and, what seems perhaps still more astound- 
ing, that twenty feet below the city of Berlin is a bed of rock 
composed in great part of still living Infusoria; the ‘ horizon 
of life,’ says Humboldt, ‘ being thus immensely expanded before 
our eyes.’ 

‘ E pur se muove’—it does move though, whispers Galileo, 
as he rises from his knees after making that unheroic abjura- 
tion of his book and his belief at the bidding of the cardinals 
and prelates, his judges of the Inquisition. With a larger 
meaning than Galileo’s, vastest and also minutest application, 
we may echo his whispered conviction, ‘it does move though.’ 
The whole moves, every part moves. Atom, cell, plant, rock, 
ocean, air, are full of motion, every one. Infinite space too, 
with its worlds and suns, light, heat, electric, magnetic, attrac- 
tive forces, knows no rest. It is at last clear to us that 
throughout the whole domain of nature, in the earth and in 
the heavens, there is no fixure, no pause ! 

Into the knowledge of motion all our knowledge seems to 
resolve itself. All discoveries, all inventions, that have made 
the names of their authors splendid through the ages, seem to 
be nothing else than discovery of truth respecting motion, or 
invention of the means of motion. Copernicus, Newton, 
Kepler, Galileo, Bradley, Roemer, Harvey, Watt, Faraday, 
Lyell, Wheatstone, and a host of others, what else is it that 
they have achieved? The Copernican system, gravitation, 
Kepler’s laws, aberration of light, velocity of light, circulation 
of the blood, the steam-engine, action of electrical and mag- 
netic forces, action of the forces which have slowly worked 
through geological periods and made this planet what it is, 
the electric telegraph, the thermometer, what are they all but 
theories, modes, means, or applications of motion? If we 
pass from the world of sense to the world of mind, the same 
fact meets our views. All possible human activity of hand 
or brain is one or other of the infinite variety of modes of 
motion, Human power does not extend beyond this; the 
production, direction, or restraining of motion; the causing 
things or thoughts to change their place. ‘Man, whilst 
operating, says Bacon,’* ‘ can only apply or withdraw natural 
bodies, nature internally performs the rest. And this 
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internal performance of nature, no less than the opera- 
tion of man, is a form of motion. But we are thus 
brought to the verge of a wide field on which we must not 
now enter. Suffice it that we apprehend with clearness the 
fact that motion is at once the summary and the limit of all 
human power and performance, and that all history is its 
record. 

In the presence of this vision of the universe in motion, 
sublime and even awful in its impressiveness, the sense of 
wonder creeps over us at the stillness of it! That we, standing 
in the thick of these swift-rushing worlds, and atoms, and 
forces, yet find it possible to be quiet and take our rest. That 
the whole looks still ! Of all imaginable wonders and 
miracles, we do not know whether there be one so great as 
this which is wrought before us day by day, moment by 
moment, though we do not take note of it,—‘ the stillness of 
infinite motion.’ 

One step further, one glance beyond, if we might but take 
it! Itis not permitted. Invisible but impenetrable barriers 
hem usin. The great fact which we have been contemplating, 
which comprehends within itself all created things, from 
vastest sun advancing in incalculable orbit to minutest animal- 
cule to which a drop of water is a world,—is it the very 
threshold of the first, last unity, life and creative power? 
From infinite motion discerned by sense and understanding, 
is there but one step to infinite will discerned by reason and 
faith? Like the prophet of old before the bush that burned 
with fire and was not consumed, we, in the presence of this 
sublime vision, must reverently bow down as before a mani- 
festation of the Godhead, and feel that the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground. 

The discovery of infinite motion as the result of scientific 
contemplation of the universe, can be accepted by the mind 
without pain, because it does not stand in intimate relation to 
our personal destiny as moral and immortal creatures. But 
there is a like process to go through, and, to a great extent, 
a like discovery to be made in the world of thought ; and these 
are not without pain and peril too. To discover unfixedness, 
instability in the mind’s earth and heaven, in its long-held 
opinions, first principles, cherished, sacred beliefs; to feel a 
trembling of the ground it stands on, and has stood on fear- 
lessly for years ; to find that the lights of heaven it has watched 
and reverenced as its fixed stars,—the men, the books, the 
venerable institutions which have been its guides and authori- 
ties,—are not and never were fixed at all, but are moving, 
rushing onward amid others away, away,—there is no more 
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fearful trial for human soul than that. It is the trial of our 
age. Signs, however, of deliverance and calm are multiplying 
around us. Well for him who in the midst of the motion still 
feels the stillness; who has risen to the rest which from the 
beginning to the end remains in God. 





Art. III.—VOICES FROM THE PRISON. 


‘Return prepared by the Governor of the Prison of Edinburgh, 
under sanction of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Provost, at the request of the Honourable Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P. April, 1852.’ 


Y the courtesy of Mr. Councillor Lewis, of Edinburgh, 
and of Mr. Smith, the governor of the gaol, we are 
favoured with this original and valuable prison return—a 
document which, having long answered its temporary object, 
may, as it seems to us, well be brought into prominence at 
this time to serve a much wider purpose—that of illustrating 
and confirming the principles of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and this, both from its date and the circumstances of its 
origin, in an entirely independent ‘and authoritative manner. 
The special ends for which it was procured were to throw 
light upon the results of granting spirit licences to grocers, 
and to gather the opinion of criminals as to the advisability of 
lessening the number of public-houses. This it did, and so 
very efficiently aided the agitation that procured the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act; but since it contains testimonies and instruc- 
tion that go very much farther and deeper, we feel it to be 
our duty to present the public with a fuller analysis of it than 
has yet been given. 

A somewhat notorious member of Parliament—who, if he 
can hardly be called the ‘wit’ of the House of Commons, has 
certainly descended to play a lower réle at the Licensed 
Victuallers’ dinner at Nottingham—after designating the 
temperance people as ‘teetotal curs,’ and referring to ‘ the 
wicked will of the Alliance,’ propounds for the consideration 
of that body of reformers a new theory of the cause of crime, 
and a new policy of agitation as to its cure. The theory 
has the conjoint merits of novelty and brevity, though we 
suspect that neither merit will entitle it to be regarded as 
either ‘sweet’ or sound. Mr. Bernal Osborne, then, having 
met in some obsure prison report with an ungrammatical and 
illogical sentence, expressing ‘ the opinion’ of somebody that 
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it is ‘bad female company, and not drink, which is the cause 
of so much crime,’—as if one cause negatived the other, and 
as if bad company and drink might not each be a cause of 
much crime,—proceeds to allege that since ‘the ladies’ are 
the cause of crime, the Alliance ought to agitate for a law 
ordaining that their faces and fascinations should be enveloped 
in thick and impervious veils. Perhaps the best excuse for 
this wonderful specimen of parliamentary reasoning is that 
derived from the circumstance and time of its delivery, 
namely, after dinner, and the fifth toast, with glasses charged 
to the brim. But since the Times and the Scotsman have 
chosen to give a large currency to the crotchet, we, upon the 
evidence of the manuscript return before us, may as well 
explode this passing absurdity. The theory, on the face of it, 
meets but half the problem, since, out of the 569 prisoners 
whose testimony is here presented, 321 were themselves 
females. To assert that ‘bad females’ made these ‘ females 
bad,’ or that they ‘ made themselves bad,’ is simply an absurd 
alternative in circular reasoning ; is, in fact, not to reason at 
all, A wise sociologist would at once go to the criminals 
themselves, and, gaining their confidence, seek to ascertain 
their own history of their fall, and, from their experience, to 
gather sound views as to a remedy. 

The remark is very common, that ‘no one expects a sound 
opinion as to drink from a teetotaler ;’ in fact, we noted the 
remark the other day in the Pall Mall Gazette. Now, how 
much wiser is that fashionable aphorism than this, its parallel : 
‘No one expects a sound opinion as to sin from a Christian 
man?’ Or than this: ‘No one expects a sound opinion 
as to slavery from a man who has abandofied the practice 
of keeping slaves? Or than this: ‘No one expects a 
Sound opinion as to theft from a man who no longer 
indulges in the vice ?? When, we may ask, was it discovered 
that freedom from the bias of appetite, interest, and ancient 
prejudice, unfitted a man for forming an independent and 
trustworthy judgment? The evidence to which we have to 
appeal in this return, however, is not even exposed to this 
absurd objection, for it is the evidence of men and women 
removed as far as possible from the practical standpoint of the 
abstainer and the prohibitionist ; and yet, as we shall demon- 
strate, it reaches theoretically their full conclusions. 

First, let us look at the intellectual and moral training to 
which these 569 prisoners had been subjected beyond their 
frequent and ordinary attendance at Divine service. One- 
fifth (107) were Romanists, and four-fifths (462) Protestants. 
Of the former, 9 only could read and write ; of the latter, yor 
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447 could read, while 355 could both read and write. Of 
those who could read, 201 males had been at school, on an 
average, four years and a month ; and the 276 five years. More- 
over, 398 had attended Sabbath schools; 145 men for an 
average of two years, and 253 women, three and a-half years. 
Here, then, one plain fact stands out, that, as regards the 
Protestant prisoners, they are not exceptionally ignorant, yet 
are criminal, for some other reason, in spite of their education, 
and not less criminal than their uneducated fellow prisoners 
of the Romish Church. Concerning the crime here extant, 
therefore, crime not prevented either by Protestant instruc- 
tion, or Romish ignorance, the main question remains—W hat 
are the chiefest, and which is the chief, cause? We observe 
here that 228 of the offences are entered as ‘ Assaults’ and 
‘Disorderly.’ 455 of the prisoners were Scottish, 80 Irish, 
25 English, and 9 foreign. The following is part of the table 
or summary at folio 32 :— 


Cause of first falling into crime : 





No. who Assign No. who Assign 


No. who Assign 
Drink. Bap Company. 


DestitTvurion. 





43 45 





| 

60 | 17 
| 
| 





103 62 





It can hardly be needful formally to remind our readers that 
it is the drink, most frequently of all causes known, which 
creates ‘bad company,’ and th: ' eight-tenths of the cases of 
‘ destitution’ are also the consequences of drinking. 233 of 
the unhappy female criminals directly assign their fall to 
drink, which is even a larger proportion than that of the males. 
As respects the efficiency of punishment, we note that one 
man had been in prison 140 times; that 23 males had been in 
gaol above six times, and not less than 57 females, 41 of these 
last being for disorderly conduct. 

Each prisoner was asked the question—What would be the 
effect of lessening the number of public-houses? and only 
two or three ‘cannot say.’ On turning to their ‘age,’ we 
find they were mere girls of 15, without reflection or experience. 
Many of the replies, however, are significant in the extreme, 
and give a concrete vitality to the mere figures. The answers 
to the question are, almost universally, ‘Good, very good;’ 
but 75 of the prisoners (35 males and 40 females) volunteer a 
further declaration that there should be no public drinking- 
houses at all. Prohibition is virtually recommended as the 
cure. A few samples may be cited from the men :— 

No. 





Verdicts of Male Prisoners. 


No. 8: ‘Good. I wish there was none at all; or that it 
(whisky) sold at a guinea a gallon.’ {It was then about half. ] 

No. 10: ‘ Good ; better if there were none.’ 

No. 17: ‘Good. Should be at a guinea a gallon,’ 

No. 19: ‘ There should not be one left.’ 

No. 44: ‘If there was no drink to be got, it would be a 
benefit.’ 

No. 55: ‘ There should be none ; it is the ruin of thousands.’ 

No. 57: ‘Ifthere were fewer of them (drink-shops), there 
would not be so many.poor creatures taken to prison.’ 

No. 59: ‘Good. If there were no public-houses, we would 
be perfectly sober.’ 

The answer given by No. 70 is very noteworthy : 

‘The effect would be morally grand, if they were totally 
abolished, and the distillery fires for ever extinguished.’ 

It is a reflection upon the indifference of the general Christian 
public that they have no adequate conception of the ‘morally 
grand’ issues of prohibition, so clearly seen by these poor 
victims. 

No. 77 says :—‘ I hope I will never more taste whisky.’ Alas! 
when the poor victim goes out, his wishes give way before the 
temptations which the State sets up. 

No. 89: ‘Should not only be reduced (for that would lead 
to a monopoly), but completely abolished.’ The same person 
—a clerk—adds, ‘There should be no whisky either made or 
sold, more especially by the grocer, placing the temptation 
in the way of the frail and the vicious, who, when once they 
have touched it, will go on, suppose they have to go to the top 
of Ben Nevis for it.’ 

No. 110: ‘Good. They are perfect man-traps.’ 

No. 167: ‘There would be no need for gaols, if there was 
none,’ 

No. 168: ‘ Good for all my acquaintances.’ 

_ No. 191: ‘It would be a great blessing to the community 
if there were none.’ 

No. 197: ‘Good. We can easily want spirits and spirit- 
shops.’ This could not be said of bread and beef-shops. 

No. 232: ‘It would be well if there was no whisky sold.’ 

No. 235: ‘Good. Can easily be spared. No need for one 
of them.’ 

No. 236: ‘Should be all done away with, and I would never 
more be here.’ 

Such, on this head of inquiry, is the testimony and verdict 
of the male prisoners. It completely dissipates the fallacy 
recently propounded by the Scotsman, that the powers of a 
Permissive Bill for the removal of drink-shops from a locality 
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would be unworkable where most needed. The exact contrary 
is plainly the case, since the victimised working classes would 
be the readiest to remove the temptations from which they 
suffer. This agrees with the old adage, that they who feel the 
pinch most will be the first to cry out. But even if the fact 
were as alleged, the inference would be quite invalid ; for the 
stupidity of the vile and ignorant, content to perpetuate their 
own vices, is surely the worst of reasons for refusing the power 
of protection to those who are wise and virtuous enough to 
avail themselves of it. 

The testimony of the females is, if possible, still more 
uniform and emphatic, both as respects the cause and cure of 
crime. ‘ Drink and bad company’ is the most frequent cause 
assigned ; and not ‘ bad company rather than drink,’ as in the 
formula adopted by Mr. Bernal Orborne. 

In the very first case, that of a servant, aged 28, we have— 
‘Drink leads to ruin ;’ and the special ruin here was followed 
by the birth of a child. 

No. 18, a girl of 18, says :—‘ Drink ruined my father, who 
was a very respectable man.’ 

No. 51: ‘ Good (to reduce the drink-shops). There would 
not be so many ruined.’ 

No. 64: ‘If none, there would be much less sin.’ 

No. 74, age 38: ‘Drink—public-houses have been my ruin’ 

No. 119, a woman of 24, says :—‘ Good; there would not be 
so many girls driven to the street.’ 

No. 121 answers:—‘ There would be less temptation, less 
crime, and fewer bad women.’ 

It is clear that the drink must make those women bad, 
before they can become ‘ bad company ;’ a slight consideration 
which Mr. Osborne omits from his philosophy. 

No. 157, a married woman of 48, says :—‘ Spirit-shops and 
drinking have ruined me.’ 

No. 163, a woman of 31, says:—‘ There would not be so 
many boys and girls led astray.’ 

No. 176, a single woman, aged 28, says of the selling of 
drink and groceries together:—‘ Very bad custom: ruined 
me. Persons ashamed to go into a public-house can easily go 
in there. The same is true of the wine-shops introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone, which are vitiating many of the servants and 
wives of England; and the glaring evils of which dictate to 
all sensible Christians and temperance people the duty of 
declining to purchase groceries at a drink-shop. 

No. 185: ‘ Very good (to reduce drink-shops). Were there 
none, less dissipation.’ 

No. 188, a girl of 20, says:—‘ Drink and bad company 

brought 
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brought me here. Very good (to lessen public-houses). There 
would not be so many young women ruined.’ 

No. 193: ‘ Drink was the cause of my losing employment.’ 
That leads, necessarily, to destitution, and, naturally, to 
prostitution. 

No. 214: ‘Drink and company ruined me.’ 

No. 215 says of lessening drink-shops :—‘ Very good; they 
lead many astray.’ 

No. 225 says :—‘ They are the ruin of thousands.’ 

No. 229: ‘They are a snare.’ 

No. 236: ‘ Very good, as so many would not go astray.’ 

No. 296, a woman of 26, who received a sentence of four- 
teen years’ imprisonment, and had been eight years at school, 
says :—‘ Drink and bad company was the first cause of my 
falling into crime.’ (The effect of reducing the number of 
public-houses) : ‘ Very good ; there would be fewer girls here.’ 
(Selling groceries and drink together): ‘Very bad. A decent 
woman can go there and drink till she is bad enough for the 
public-house.’ 

Before such facts, the theory of Mr. Osborne becomes very 
apocryphal indeed; yet we must, in fairness, say, that one 
female witness, worthy of the cause, took up his position, and 
argued quite as logically for ‘ liberty’ as the honourable gentle- 
man himself. The witness was No. 174, an abandoned old 
woman of 55, committed to prison as a disorderly for the 
twentieth time. She had also had experience of Mr. Osborne’s 
remedy—‘ Secular education, five years; Sunday-school teach- 
ing, five.’ However, the remedy did not work, and she assigns 
‘drink’ as the cause of her first coming to grief. She admits, 
further, that drink-selling is a ‘ temptation ;’ but finally takes 
her place on the high, philosophical platform of Mr. Osborne 


and his clients :— 


‘Thinks that people should not be interfered with as to 
what they sell.’ ; 

It is one of the cardinal principles of the Alliance that, other 
things being the same, the facilities for the sale and purchase of 
strong drink will determine the amount of drinking and 
consequent evils. The document before us illustrates this 
principle in two ways; by showing that, in the experience of 
criminals, it is true (1st) of the grocer’s shop combined with a 
retail wine or spirit licence, where the bad company does not 
complicate the problem ; and (2nd) of the common licensed 
drink-shop, where the same law operates with increased in- 
tensity, arising from a preparatory degradation in the customer, 
from the directer and more exclusive interest of the publican 
to sell drink alone, and as much of it as possible, and from the 
attendant evils of excitement and bad company. At 
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At the recent Social Science Congress this principle was 
indirectly attacked, in a very able paper read by Mr. Stitt, of 
Liverpool, in defence of open licence—a policy, we believe, 
from which he is wisely receding. The objection was founded 
upon a misconception which, in a philosophical point of view, 
it is important that we should explain and correct. The 
author was far too acute to affirm the contrary of the position 
of the Alliance, that an increase of facilities for the sale of 
drink lessened drinking; nay, he even proposed many in- 
creased restrictions upon the trade, with many more prohibited 
hours and days. ‘This virtually implies and involves a belief 
in the tendency of temptations and opportunities for drinking 
to increase the evil, otherwise, why trouble ourselves with 
these limitations? But the fact was still urged as an objec- 
tion, that, accepting certain statistics, the last few years of 
open licence in Liverpool had not been followed by a propor- 
tionate increase of drunkenness. Now, the value of statistics 
of this sort depends upon the mode in which they are gathered, 
and the circumstances out of which the facts arise. The police 
and magistracy, for example, at different times of months or 
years, have been more or less strict in attending to drunken 
cases, or even registering them. Sometimes the gaols or 
police offices are full, and then they will only take up the 
worst cases. Sometimes (as at Leeds, lately) owners of public- 
houses get into watch committees, and instruct chief constables 
or inspectors not to be too particular in reporting certain facts. 
Then, again, different lines of social influence may be operating 
at the same time, as freer licensing elong with the check of 
more rigid enforcement of the law; or, as at Liverpool, the 
increased licensing may be inflicting mischief, while the Night- 
Closing Act may be producing good and lessening evil. An 
accurate thinker, therefore, will not ignore the important 
clause in the Alliance formula—‘ Other things being the 
same.’* 





* The terribly abnormal death-rate of Liverpool during the last few years 0 
open licence must have had an effect in reducing the manifestations of intemper- 
ance. It has risen from 30 per thousand up to 40 and 53, for months together, 
and in some weeks has reached the frightful number of 60 per thousand of the 
population. Now, whatever may be the precise connection between drinking and 
this death-rate, whether it is causal or coincidental, whether direct or indirect,— 
about one thing there can be no question, namely, that disease finds the ruck of its 
victims amongst the most intemperate classes. These, then, having been swept 
away by typhus and cholera, in excessive and unusual proportions as compared 
with the previous decade, they could not, as before, by their repeated appearances 
before the police, swell the list of ‘Drunk and Disorderly.’ The absence of a few 
hundreds of such characters, more or less, many of whom were in the habit of 
being brought before the magistrates a dozen or score of times per year, 15 & 
condition that plays sad work with figures and statistics, if we regard their value 
and veracity. ; 

But 
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But Mr. Stitt committed a greater oversight than that in 
his argument. He totally forgot the universal limitation of 
law—the element of time. All laws refer to phenomena that 
require a certain time for their development, under all circum- 
stances. Can the law of the formation of the drunkard’s 
appetite be an exception? Certainly not; physical and moral 
conditions are involved in it, and these require a due space 
for the manifestation of their working. On reflection, Mr. Stitt 
cannot fail to perceive this truth. We could very well grant 
to an opponent, therefore, that so many drinking facilities 
were extant in a given community, that, within a stated period, 
no sensible or material increase of drunkenness would be found 
to follow. To use a chemical illustration, as various liquids 
will only dissolve a certain amount of a saturating substance, 
so we readily concede that the multiplication of licences might 
reach a point, in regard to a given population, when no more 
harm could accrue, for a time. It may be, that in this respect, 
Liverpool had attained its highest point of saturation. But, 
with the necessary limitation, the law still holds—that increase 
of temptation here, as elsewhere, is increase of sin, sorrow, 
and suffering. 

The Edinburgh prison return makes this matter very plain, 
both as regards the preliminary temptation of the grocery and 
spirit or wine-shop, and the final one of the public-house. To 
the question, as to what is the effect of the former, the follow- 
ing are some of the answers from the male prisoners :— 

No. 1: ‘A very bad custom, and a temptation.’ 

No. 3: ‘Women are tempted to take whisky and get it 


placed as provisions, and deceive their husbands; a very 
common practice.’ 4 
No. 8: ‘Should not be allowed; gives great opportunity to 
silly women.’ 

No. 10: ‘Have known my own wife to get whisky, which 
was the first cause of ruin to us both.’ 

No. 35: ‘Bad. Many a woman goes there, ostensibly to 
buy bread, but gets whisky instead.’ 

No. 60: ‘Bad. Should not be allowed. My wife getting 
drunk in these shops is the very cause of my being here.’ 

No. 115: ‘ Have too much cause to know its effects. It is 
most ruinous.’ 

No, 174: ‘ Very bad to my certain knowledge. Whisky is got 
there, and women enter it (as) provisions in their pass-book.’ 

No. 206: ‘Gives great opportunities to women who are in- 
clined for drink.’ 

No. 233: ‘Should not be allowed. Many a family ruined 
by the mothers getting into bad habits.’ 


No. 
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No. 236: ‘It puts temptation in the way of drinking mothers 
who cannot resist it, and corrupts those who are temperate.’ 

But all condemn it as ‘very bad,’ save two or three, who 
‘cannot say.’ ‘The women are equally candid and emphatic. 

No. 1, aged 28, says :—‘ Bad; should be done away with, for 
people are often enticed to take spirits instead of provisions.’ 

No. 2: ‘I have gone for provisions and have been tempted 
to buy whisky.’ 

No. 39: ‘Have suffered a great deal by it; very bad.’ 
Several affirm that it is ‘as bad if not worse than the public- 
house,’—‘ a snare and a cloak.’ 

No. 67: ‘They ruined me. I got drink instead of provisions, 
deceiving my husband.’ 

No. 148: ‘Very bad. Tempts to drink when otherwise 
they would not.’ 

We might add scores to the same purport, but enough has 
been cited to satisfy any impartial person. It remains only 
that we reproduce some of the most notable answers bearing 
on the question as to the cause of the prisoners relapse from 
virtue, and their opinion as to the true and efficient remedy 
for the criminal condition of society which prevails amongst 
us. 
No. 148, a man of 34, uneducated, says :—‘ Bad temper and 
drink.’ This is instructive, for with no education to control 
the explosive mental irritability, the drink is sure to rouse 
the latent tendency. 

No. 166, age 27: ‘Drink and bad company. As to drink- 
shops, it would be good for the people if there was noue at all.’ 

No. 177, a young man of 25, seven years at school: ‘ A good 
thing for me if there was not a drop of whisky made.’ 

No. 182, a man of 41, nine years at Tranent School and four 
at a Sunday-school: ‘If there were no public-houses it would 
be better for every one.’ 

No. 183, age 26, eleven years at school: ‘Drink alone.’ (As 
to public-houses) : ‘It would be good for me if they were all 
shut.’ 

No. 187, age 30: (Cause of fall) ‘ Drink. If there had been 
no public-houses I would not have been here.’ 

No. 193, age 38, five years at school. Cause, ‘Drink. I 
would be happy if there was none sold.’ 

No. 194, age 43, a printer, eight years at school. Cause of 
fall, ‘Drink.’ (As to public-houses): ‘ It would be very 
beneficial if they were all shut.’ 

We conclude with the verdict of ‘ the ladies,’ as Mr. Osborne 
is pleased to say. 

No. 14, age 47, at school seven and a half years, Sunday- 

school 
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school four: Cause, ‘ Drink and bad company. If the magis- 
trates would stop the licences the prisons would not be so full? 

No. 15, age 31, seven years at a common and five at a 
Sunday-school. Cause of fail, ‘Drink: (Reducing the 
number of public-houses) ‘Would be a great means of 
stopping crime.’ 

No. 17, age 52: As to drink-shops, ‘Would be good if 
there was none.’ 

No. 20, age 55, ten years at school. Cause of fall, ‘ Drink 
and loose company’ (made by drinking). Reducing number 
of public-houses, ‘ Would help to empty the gaols.’ 

No. 25, age 34, six years at secular and three at Sunday- 
school. Cause of fall, ‘Drink and bad company.’ (If public- 
houses were lessened) ‘ There would be more comfort in many 
a family.’ 

No. 33, age 30, attendance at school six and a half years. 
Cause of fall, ‘Drink.’ (As to drink-shops) ‘If they. were all 
stopt, there would be no drinking.’ 

No. 27, age 18. ‘Loose company. If there was no drink 
there would be less crime.’ This unhappy girl was evidently 
better acquainted with the connection between loose company 
and the public-house than Mr. Osborne professes to be. 

No. 39, age 34. Cause of fall, ‘Drink.’ (As to lessening 
drink facilities) ‘Good. A great deal better for many people, 
who would not have been here but for the public-house.’ 

No. 60, age 34, ten years at schools. Cause of fall, ‘ Drink 
and company.’ (As to drink-shops) ‘ Think they should all 
be shut up.’ 

No. 78, a poor woman of 28, opens up a curtain into the 
causes of domestic misery and degradation, of which Mr. 
Osborne’s pet theory takes no account. As to cause of fall, 
she says :—‘ Drink and a drunken husband.’ (But for public- 
houses) ‘ There would not be near so many [prisoners] here; 
they are like traps at every door.’ 

No. 80, age 26, six years at secular and seven at Sunday- 
schools, says :—‘ Drink and hasty temper.’ Here we find the 
brain-poison producing the same results upon the educated 
woman as upon the ignorant man, No. 148. 

No. 84, age 52. Drink-shops ‘ Are great encouragements to 
vice, and tempt people to steal’ (to procure drink). 

No. 86, age 28, says :—‘ There should be none at all.’ 

No. 91, age 20. ‘ Leads many to destruction.’ 

Nos. 94, 98, 100, 101, and many others, on being asked their 
opinion of the result of merely reducing the number of public- 
houses, make the very sensible response and suggestion :— 
‘ Better if there were none at all.’ 

Vo. 9.—WNo. 36. Ww This, 
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This, in fact, is the whole of the difference between restric- 
tion and prohibition ; between tampering with evil and pruning 
it, and the only moral method of dealing with it, viz.— 
uprooting it. 

No. 122, age 28, with nine years’ schooling, says :—‘ Much 
more happiness if there were none.’ Why limit happiness by 
licence ? 

No. 149, age 30, at secular school six years, and Sunday six, 
says :—‘ All the public-houses should be shut up.’ Of course 
she means from selling drink, since no one can have any 
objection to good inns, for rest and refreshment, like ‘The 
‘Trevelyan’ in Manchester, ‘ The Cobden’ in Glasgow, or ‘ The 
Cockburn’ in Edinburgh. 

No. 172, age 25, with eight years’ schooling, ascribes her 
fall to ‘Drink and bad company.’ She gives her opinion of 
drink facilities in terse and axiomatic form: ‘1f there were 
fewer public-houses there would be fewer imprisonments.’ 

No. 200, age 44, seven years’ schooling, and ten years at 
Sunday-school. Reducing the drink-shops: ‘Very good; 
would empty the prison.’ 

No. 204, age 40: ‘There would be more food for the poor,’ 

No. 214, age 20: ‘Good for soul and body. Ruined me.’ 

No. 226, age 30, nine years at school. Cause of fall, 
‘ Drink and misfortune.’ Lessening spirit-shops—‘ Very good; 
great blessing ; empty prison.’ 

No. 238, age 53: ‘I wish there had never been any public- 
houses.’ 

No. 256, age 17: ‘Should be put down altogether.’ 

No. 267, age 49, says:—‘ Very good; would be telling 
many a great deal’ (of truth, she means, by revealing the true 
cause of crime). 

No. 269, age 33, says :—‘ Were there no public-houses and 
no pawnshops there would be little need for gaols.’ 

We conclude with some testimonies that absolutely suggest 
the clauses and penalties of a Maine law. 

No. 70, age 30, seven years at school: ‘Spirits should be 
only sold in the doctors’ shops, as medicine.’ 

No. 80, age 26, six years’ secular schooling, says :—‘ Public- 
houses lead to all kinds of mischief; druggists alone should 
be allowed to sell spirits.’ 

No. 140, age 40, says :—‘ Whisky should only be sold by 
druggists.’ 

No. 147, age 33, says :—‘ The people that sell drink should 
be put into gaol, and not us victims.’ 

We have now done with these Voices from the Prison. The 
suffering they reveal will touch the humane. Let us _— 

that 
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that the truths they proclaim will suggest to the genuine 
patriot wiser and more radical remedies than have hitherto 
been tried. If ‘a tree is known by its fruit,’ the licensed 
traffic in strong drink stands condemned on this indictment, 
by an amount of evidence as appalling as it is conclusive. The 
time, we predict, is not far off when the existence of a trade 
which inevitably and always produces crime, and antagonises 
good government, will no longer be tolerated by a people 
calling themselves Christian, much less sanctioned by a 
Christian parliament. The sooner the anomaly ceases, the 
better for the interests of this great nation. 





Art. IV.—ON STRIKE AND ON SPREE. 


HE extreme scarcity of money, which was so severely felt 
by commercial and professional people in the summer and 
autumn, did not exist in anything like the same degree among 
the upper sections of the working classes, and gold, like water, 
found its way to its lowest level, not indeed necessarily to 


stay there. With the last-named there has been no want of 
money. It was and is to be had almost to any extent simply 
by working for it. In certain trades and handicrafts wages 
have been exceptionally high, and are likely to continue so 
unless unforeseen events occur. These very high wages rule in 
particular trades, aswith masons, bricklayers, navigators, joiners, 
engineers, and in general wherever some intelligence and con- 
siderable physical strength are required. These men can earn 
from 5s. to 7s. per diem, and do it easily. The enormous amount 
of building, demolishing, draining, and improving, which is 
going on in England under the auspices of hotel companies and 
others under the Limited Liability Act, besides the numerous 
extension lines of railway in progress, cause a steady demand 
for this description of labour. It is not as if an artisan could 
have employment for one month, but not for two ; the work is 
far more regular than the labour, and a man with industrious 
habits can earn £70 or £80 per annum. Colliers, miners, 
grinders, and the men of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Stafford- 
shire, get even more than this, and their rate of wages is often 
between two and four guineas a week. During the harvest 
women earned 2s. per day with rations, and the men a guinea 
a week with food, and wages in general have a tendency 
upwards, both in the agricultural world and among domestic 
servants, as married men very well know. During the great 
strike of the iron workers in the north, there was a corre- 


spondence 
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spondence between the representatives of the men and the 
secretary of the Ironmasters’ Association, which was afterwards 
published in the newspapers, and the public were not a little 
taken by surprise at the statements it contained. Mr. Jones, 
on behalf of the masters, affirmed that he had examined the 
pay-sheets of several large iron firms, and found that the 
puddlers’ earnings for six months averaged £2. 11s. 5d. per 
week of five days; the ball furnace-men, £3. 12s. 6d. per 
week ; shinglers, 19s. 4d. per day; forge rollers, £6.17s. 11d. 
per week; rail mill rollers, £8 to £11 per week; merchant 
mill rollers, £6 to £8; plate mill shearers, £7 to £7. 15s. per 
week. Mr. Jones states that for the first six months of 1866 
the plate rollers earned on an average at the rate of £550 per 
annum to each man. When these figures were published 
they created a profound sensation, and though the men 
advanced many arguments that went to show that there were 
deductions, fluctuations, and other matters which were to be 
set against these returns, yet even they admitted that within 
the last few years wages had advanced 30 per cent. Without 
entering on the vexed question of strikes, it may be observed 
that while latterly strikes have been very numerous and 
frequent, the object is very often now, not as before only to 
get higher wages, but combined with that to have less work to 
do for them. House rent has not been perceptibly affected in 
the country, but it has advanced enormously in the metropo- 
litan districts ; indeed, in London, the difficulty now is, not 
so much that rents have risen until workmen can no longer 
afford to pay for them, as that house room can hardly be pro- 
cured for love or money. It is impossible to predict with 
certainty as to the food market; corn, flour, and of course 
bread are dear, and may be dearer. The root crop was abundant 
and excellent, and ought, certainly, to affect the price of meat 
favourably. On the whole we may assume that wages have 
risen much higher in proportion than either food or rent. The 
question is, in what way this state of things has acted on the 
men? Looking back on the events of 1866, has it affected 

their morals, habits, and general conditions, and if so, how? 
Last autumn we made careful inquiry on the subject, but 
though we met with some very gratifying exceptions, we were 
unable to come to the conclusion that the extra amount of 
wages was generally either saved or expended in education, 
better house accommodation, or the purchase of furniture. 
Too often the public-houses reaped most of the benefits. Un- 
questionably the workmen were enabled to pay off old debts at 
the shops which, as a rule, even the poorest most conscien- 
tiously do when they can; bédding, blankets, and furniture 
were 
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were got out of pawn, clothes were purchased, and the over- 
plus went in eating, drinking, and pleasure excursions! We 
will give the evidence of some of the masters on these points. 
‘Sir” said a master painter employing many hands in a 
northern county, ‘I am paying my men éach 7s. a week more 
than my father did, and they only work four or five days out of 
the six for it, often not that.’ ‘ We are offering from 8s. to 10s. 
per day, or 1s. an hour, for colliery hands, and cannot get them,’ 
was the complaint of the South Yorkshire colliery proprietors, 
‘I see my men scamping their work, and doing it purposely 
so slow and reckless, that Ileave them to it.’ ‘1 cannot stand 
by and see it done so,’ says another master, ‘and I dare not 
say a word, for, if I did, in all probability they would take up 
their tools and walk off” ‘I have begun to pay my men by 
the hour instead of by the day,’ one employer states, ‘ so as to 
try and get some sort of justice out of them.’ ‘I cannot per- 
suade my men to lay by,’ remarked another; ‘no, not even 
when wages are so high. Sometimes I have to advance money 
for them in the middle of the week, even to clever, good hands 
too, who are earning as much as £2 per week.’ 

Of course, we must not be understood to affirm for an 
instant that all the men act thus. Workmen may be roughly 
divided into three classes:—(1) Those who are successful, 
and quickly rise to be masters; (2) those who do not so rise, 
not from want of ability, but from faults quite under their 
own control; and (3) those who are unsuccessful rather owing 
to their deficiencies than their faults, and who have been 
unfortunate, and had what is called a turn of ill-luck. 

Men of the first class are to be frequently met with, especially 
in the provinces, where individual merit is quickly observed and 
recognised. They are steady, handy, dexterous fellows, some- 
times with a fair education, sometimes endowed with a natural 
ability and shrewdness which in some degree compensate for 
the lack of it, and cause one to regret that such good material 
should be inefficiently prepared. A man of this kind is in 
constant demand; at twenty-six he will start on his own 
account, save money, and in half-a-dozen years will employ 
workmen of his own, buy land, build houses, or take contracts, 
and become a thriving individual; and then, generally in pro- 
portion to the degree of education which he has not or has 
received, he is hard with his men, and bitter against the Union 
and strikes, or the reverse. 

The second class is composed of men who have skill and 
ability, but who are incorrigibly unsteady, and though, perhaps 
at infrequent intervals, this circumstance prevents their ever 
being relied on, they earn high wages, and spend them as 

quickly 
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quickly as they receive them; and, never being a farthing 
beforehand in the world, in times of scarcity or sickness they 
often come to grief. An intelligent person, who had lived 
a long time in Staffordshire, described the working men there 
as enjoying, with their families, all the prime joints, and 
French brandy at six shillings per bottle, for the first three 
days in the week. While this goes on they sit with their door 
set well open; ‘but,’ he added, ‘Thursday and Friday they 
are mostly “clemmed,” and then they shut up their houses 
till Saturday comes round.’ A large master shoemaker, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was complaining, in the autumn, 
that he could not accomplish his orders. ‘My best men are 
‘off “on spree,” and I cannot say when they will be back,’ he 
said ; ‘four or five days, perhaps. They can earn from thirty- 
‘five to forty shillings per week easily, but I am often obliged 
to advance part of their wages in the middle of the week.’ 
Now, to go on strike is often demoralising enough, unless 
with very exceptional natures, but to go on spree is always so. 
‘It does not mean simply getting intoxicated ; it means con- 
tinuous drinking for several days together. A man will leave 
his home with the best part of a week’s wages in his pocket, 
and wander about from one public-house to another, spending it 
as long as it lasts, and then going on credit, if it be furnished 
to him ; sometimes he will send out and pawn his tools, or a 
portion of his clothes, in case any difficulty arises on that score. 
He drinks ale or gin, changing from one vile compound to 
another, and passing through all the stages of drunkenness. 
He gets quarrelsome, stupid, surly, helpless ; then he tumbles 
off his seat, and crawls or is hustled into a shed or loft, 
where, in his dirt and degradation, he in some degree sleeps 
off his debauch. As soon as he awakes he commences again, 
and so on for several days. Often there is a fight in which he 
gets the worst of it; or he gives some one else the worst of it, 
and he is taken to prison and fined or locked up. Not unfre- 
quently he has an attack of delirium tremens, or, as it is 
familiarly called, a ‘ fit of the horrors,’ which leaves him for 
months a wretched, moping, trembling, half-palsied object, 
weak and irritable both in body and mind. Occasionally a 
‘still more dreadful catastrophe results, and, for this world, 
there is an end of him. That these remarks convey no kind 
of exaggeration, the most cursory readers of the daily journals 
are perfectly aware. Cases of this sort constantly appear before 
the magistrates, and with the almost invariable explanation 
that the culprit ‘had been drinking for some days.’ The 
following was stated some time ago by a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette :— 


FI 
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‘] have been told that in some districts, at certain festive seasons, a whole 
gathering, both male and female, turn out on spree, the results of which are some- 
‘what unfavourable to morality. Some years ago, I was in the Dale district, and 
saw something of the kind. ‘The occasion was a wedding ; and, after the ceremony, 
the bridegroom, bride, and attendants proceeded on foot from village to village 
and beerhouse to beerhouse, partaking of refreshments at each place. The men 
gradually became drunk and noisy; the women, with their sunburnt faces and 
clumsy wrists ‘‘ dawked out,” as the expression is, their sadly soiled and drabbled 
dresses, presented an ugly and painful picture. I came into contact.with the party 
at different points four or five times. The last view I had of them was towards 
evening. The men had quarrelled and were beginning to fight. The women had 
mostly disappeared. The bridegroom was seated in an arm-chair, with his glass on 
a table by him, and was weeping bitterly ; while the bride sat on a stool at his feet, 
gazing forlornly and in silence at her lord.’ 

This is a graphic description of a miserable scene which 
needs no comment. As a rule, men of this class are very 
indifferent about their house accommodation. In great towns, 
especially in London, it is not unusual for a shrewd, thrifty 
workman to take a large house and let it off in lodgings to his 
mates, and by this means live absolutely rent free; but this 
way is only possible to a steady fellow, who has either some 
money or credit. The author of ‘The Homes of the Working 
Classes’ expressly states that the people who live in the lowest 
and worst kind of lodgings are by no means the worst paid. 
They give as little as they can for rent in order that they may 
spend as much as they can at the public-house ; and, as the 
public-house acts on the lodgings, so the wretched lodgings 
react on the public-house, by driving their inmates thither. 
The bad drainage, open cesspools, damp and bare walls, 
scanty supply of impure water, the foul smells, and all the 
surrounding and inevitable abominations and discomfort are 
drowned in drink. It is true that such matters are public 
concerns, and should be dealt with by law. They are things 
concerning which the word liberty has no kind of meaning. No 
doubt, owing to our national tastes in such matters, large licence 
to do wrong is allowed in order that what is called the freedom 
of the subject may not be interfered with. Although sanitary 
works, drainage, water supply, removal of nuisances, are left 
to be done by private owners, it is obviously on the under- 
standing that they should be properly managed, and that the 
law should not be either shamelessly evaded or openly defied. 
Wherever this occurs there is a breach of contract with society, 
and the offender should be held as a defaulter, and summarily 
dealt with accordingly. The new Public Health Bill has a 
decided tendency in this direction; but unhappily, so long as 
there are reckless, improvident, and ignorant persons who will 
voluntarily, and when they could quite well afford to do other- 
wise, inhabit these unwholesome nests of fever and disease, 
landlords will be found to take rent for them, and neither 
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party has any interest in agitating for reform. If the tenant 
complains, the answer is easy: ‘ If you don’t like it, turn out, 
and go elsewhere ;’ and this, as he merely complains without 
any intention of amending his own ways, and is, moreover, 
commonly behindhand with his rent, he is both unwilling and 
unable to do. The landlord never desires to lay out: money in 
improving his tenement, when he can do as well without, and 
he has perhaps friends among the members of the Local Board 
of Health, who by no means wish to make matters unpleasant, 
create a disturbance, and, it may be, lower the value of the 
property. There are many streets in certain towns where 
there are no main drains, and the houses are drained into sump 
holes. In others there is no drainage of any description. 
In Leicester the average age at death in the drained streets 
was 234 years; in those partially drained, 174; in those 
entirely undrained, 13} ; yet men are found to write to the news- 
papers, and affirm that bad smells, such as arise from gas or 
tan works, are favourable to health, and that an atmosphere 
of smoke improves the lungs rather than otherwise. After 
the Smoke Consumption Act passed, there was a noticeable 
diminution in the death-rate ;—and in Manchester, where the 
law has not been carried out for years, the death-rate is 6 per 
1,000 higher than in London, where it has. But as we have 
remarked, the sort of workman just described. is never 
beforehand with the world, a fact which, however he may 
account for it, is certainly due to his own failings. With 
tolerably steady wages at 30s. per week, and this is not at 
presenta high estimate for wages, a young man with average 
health and skill ought to stand his ground well, and in the 
end considerably advance his position. 

The third class of workmen consists of men of abilities and 
intelligence rather below the average, slow, steady, plodding 
in their work, but of regular habits and good character, yet 
owing, as they would say, to their ill luck, but really to their 
ignorance, want of thrift, and knowledge, they are constantly 
behindhand and in difficulties. They either do not discern 
the right thing to do, or they fail to do it at the right moment. 
They marry sickly wives and have sickly children, conse- 
quently a great part of their wages goes to pay the doctor. 
Yet if they reflected a little, or practised a moderate degree of 
prudence, they would remember that ‘like will produce like ;? 
that ill health requires the doctor, and the doctor money. If 
any accident occurs with machinery or tools, it is sure to be with 
these men; they step on insecure scaffolding, slip and break 
some of their limbs; or they get their arms or hands crushed, 
or their feet cut by some unskilfulness in the use of perhaps a 
newly- 
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newly-invented machine which they have hardly the intelli- 
gence or quickness to understand and manage. If they goon 
strike, or are, from any cause, thrown out of work, they are 
not prompt, dexterous, and obliging in turning their hands 
to odd jobs. They can neither garden, cook, mend a bit of 
furniture, or their own clothes or shoes, nor do one of those 
little matters which sailors and emigrants perform as a matter 
of course, and which to a French or Belgian ouvrier pre- 
sent no kind of difficulty. About the close of this autumn, 
we had some conversation on the road with a respectable, 
clean-looking fellow, with a very honest expression of face. 
He was, he said, ‘on tramp’ looking for work, and had that 
day walked thirty-five miles. He was one of a number of 
nail-makers thrown out of employ by the puddlers’ strike, and 
had had nothing to do for more than ten weeks. His wife and 
three daughters (under fourteen years of age) were at Middles- 
bro’. ‘How did they live?’ ‘ Well, poorly enough; sometimes 
he got an odd shilling on the road from his mates, which he 
sent them. He had always refused to let his girl go out to 
nurse children, and had kept her regularly at school; he wished 
her to be a scholar, because he knew how much better it was . 
to be so; he wished he were one himself, and thought he 
should have done better then. He intended, when she was 
old enough, to send her to learn hat-binding in Manchester, 
where she would get 25s. per week, work at her own house, 
and have liberty in the evening. His wife could do nothing, 
for she was blind. She had a cataract in one eye, and had 
caught cold in the other by sitting at a broken window, which, 
as times had been hard, they had no money to pay for mending. 
An operation was performed, for which he had paid six guineas 
by instalments, the result of which was the poor woman lost 
the sight of both eyes, and was blind for life. They might call 
the doctor a clever surgeon who liked ; he called him a clever 
butcher. He could earn from 30s. to 40s. per week at his 
trade, at ten hours a day. Some of his mates often went on 
spree, but he had never got into those ways. If he could find 
no work, and he saw small chance of it, for there was no iron 
to make nails with, so much the worse for him. He should 
tramp back, and he supposed the wife would have to apply to 
the parish. He was not a Union man, and the nail-makers, as 
a body, had no intention of a strike, but he thought the masters 
were a hard lot, and that the puddlers did well to leave off 
work. Now, here was a man decent and respectable, hard- 
working, and not without intelligence, yet close on starving. 
The country through which he had tramped that day was 
literally covered with corn, some standing, but mostly cut; 
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some in sheaves, some laid loose, for want of hands to bind 
and carry it. The reaping machine cut so much at atime that 
the farmers had not time to lead it gradually ; the weather was 
unsettled ; the utmost speed was requisite; time ran in gold ; 
and yet hands could not be had! Farmers thereabouts gladly 
gave 3s. per day and food to men, or 2s. with rations to women 
when they could be hired, and it was a melancholy thing to 
see frequently a great field of fifteen or twenty acres with only 
four or five harvesters at work on it. Yet this man never 
seemed to think of turning his hand to this sort of work. His 
tale was not a singular one. One or two others who were on 
tramp from the same cause were offered harvest work, but they 
quite rejected the idea. ‘They were nail-makers, and had not 
been used to that kind of job. It might be the worse for them, 
but what they wanted was work at their own trade. It was 
the masters’ greediness which brought them to this pass, and 
they supposed poor men must suffer for it. These men were 
evidently honest in their intentions, and shrewd up to a certain 
point, but there was a want of pliability and real sagacity about 
them which prevented them tiding over the back wave of 
misfortune. 

Earl Grey looks to Christianity and to mechanics’ institutes 
to stop strikes and prevent disputes in trades between masters 
and men; but we must add, that until religion acts on the 
morals, and, aided by wise legislation, produces habits of 
sobriety, and education confers also intelligence and common 
sense, things will never greatly improve. Asarule, and we say 
it with regret, mechanics’ institutes have not been successful, 
or if some of them have succeeded in a pecuniary point of view, 
they have still failed in another, namely, that of effecting the 
real purpose for which they were intended. It is not, in nine 
cases out of ten, the ordinary artisan or working man who 
avails himself of them, but it is a few of the higher class of 
mechanics, and the clerks, warehousemen, and poorer gentry 
of the town. When all our workmen are half as well educated 
as Prussian workmen are compelled to be, when they learn to 
comprehend, in ever so slight a degree, political economy, 
and the workings of the laws of supply and demand, or those 
which regulate health and disease, they will realise the truth 
that in intelligent and energetic co-operation they will find 
the fulcrum and lever which will enable them to contend 
successfully with the difficulties which now beset them. When 
the workman is also the master, and the master the workman, 
progress and prosperity are the almost certain result, if there 
is a fuir stock of prudence, industry, and honesty in the con- 
cern. Even in the matter of lodging-houses, a great deal lies 
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in the hands of working men. If they can, as they do, sub- 
scribe enormous funds for the support of trade unions, they 
might in good times spare something in order to house them- 
selves a little better than the pigs; and there is little doubt 
that Government would be supported by every right-thinking 
man in affording them, not pecuniary aid, but reasonable 
facilities for any schemes of this kind. A building society 
has been in operation for some time in Halifax, concerning 
which some interesting details are given in the work by Mr. 
Hole, which we reviewed a short time ago; and a suggestion 
which we extract, made by Alderman Waterlow, seems worthy 
of attention. He proposes to form a public company for 
building purposes, ‘having a large capital, divided into two 
classes, the protected and the unprotected capital, the former 
bearing a fixed rate of interest of 4 per cent., the latter taking 
the commercial risk and the rest of the profit. He was told, 
on good authority, that there were plenty of people who, if 
they could be guaranteed a fixed rate of 4 per cent., would be 
glad to invest both large and small sums of money in such an 
undertaking ; and that the public would be readily tempted 
to take up the unprotected capital on the prospect of obtaining 
10 or 12 per cent. for their money. In the case which he was 
considering there would be a return of over 9 per cent., even 
under the disadvantage of the high ground rent which he had 
mentioned ; but if they thought this over-estimated, let them 
strike off 20 or 25 per cent. as a discount on his statements, 
that would then leave more than 6 per cent., and the difference 
between that and 4 per cent., which would have to be paid on 
the protected capital, would bring up the other half—the un- 
protected capital—to 9 per cent.’ Accounts differ very much 
as to the amount of per centage which model lodging-houses 
afford. Most of them in London give only 4, the average is 5, 
but some pay from 84 to 124. One thing is quite certain, 
that if they can only be built they will be tenanted. Since 
very poor working men pay enormous rents for wretched 
accommodation, it is not unreasonable to suppose they would 
cheerfully pay the same amount for good, clean, well-built 
lodging-rooms. The well-meant efforts of those who have 
erected cottages in suburban districts, and organised working 
men’s trains to carry them to and fro at low fares, have 
answered only to a certain degree. Low as the fares are, say 
3d. per diem, the amount can often ill be spared, and the 
wife, if she is good for anything, can prepare a dinner far 
better and more economically at home than a man can get 
elsewhere. The terminus, too, is often so far from the place 
of work that the man has daily along walk through the streets 
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before he arrives at his destination, and there is no question 
that people of this kind esteem most highly that dwelling- 
place which permits them to be in bed as long, and to get as 
much rest as they can. Ifthe man goes by train, in order to 
be at his work at six, he must often rise before fivea.m. A 
useful and practicable idea was ventilated in one of the daily 
journals with regard to lodgings for men employed in certain 
large establishments in London. It was observed that many 
of the largest workshops are situated in outlying localities, 
where ground, eligible for building sites, is comparatively 
cheap and plentiful in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
shops, and considerable portions of this ground are often 
owned by the individuals or companies to whom the workshops 
belong; whilst in most cases they could easily purchase some 
of it. On these pieces of land employers might erect a 
sufficient number of lofty houses to accommodate comfortably 
thousands of working men and their families, and these rooms 
could be let at rents, which even if far lower than those that the 
men would pay elsewhere, would still yield good interest on the 
outlay, and secure a good class of steady workmen. The river 
side of the district running from and including the Isle of 
Dogs to Woolwich is studded with large works, principally 
iron shipbuilding yards, employing many thousands of men, 
and much spare land is lying waste, or covered with rubbish, 
close by. Such a plan has been carried out by some railway 
companies for many years, especially in the large works in 
connection with the London and North-Western Railway at 
Crewe and Wolverton, where the men invariably ledge in 
‘the company’s houses.’ The advantage derived is immense, 
not only by the employed, but by the companies. In Paris, 
model houses for the owvriers are being built in various places. 
Some of them are exceedingly lofty (ground being valuable), 
and are even cight or nine storeys in height. A large central 
lift conveys up and down the tenants and all goods and furni- 
ture. The Emperor himself has caused his name to be 
inscribed as an exhibitor of the tenth class, which comprises 
ameliorations for the moral and physical condition ofman. His 
Majesty has designed a model for a workman’s house, with 
every desirable accommodation, which will be also inexpensive 
of construction. He would charge it with a moderate rent ; 
part of which would stand as a sort of reserve fund, so that 
after a certain number of years the tenant would be the actual 
proprietor. His Majesty esteems such a system a sure means 
of promoting habits of order and regularity among the Paris 
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In smaller places and country districts the workmen are much 
scattered, their wages are not so high, and they are, as a rule, 
not so quick in their intelligence as in the towns. Moreover, 
though land is more easily rented, landlords and proprietors 
are often difficult to deal with, owing to their fear of increasing 
the rates by building cottages for their workpeople. The 
changes, however, which must before long be made in the 
Poor Law administration may diminish their disinclination for 
a work so just and necessary. There has not been, so far as 
we are aware, any return made of the condition, calling, and 
number of those people who have become depositors in the 
Post Office Savings’ Banks, or who have insured their lives 
or have purchased annuities under the Government insurance 
system. It is most desirable that such returns should be 
made; when they are, we shall feel surprised, but very glad, 
if it should turn out that the classes for whom these institu- 
tions were originally designed are those who have most largely 
availed themselves of them. It is said that the insurers and 
annuitants, from whatever cause, are few, and that the deposi- 
tors are chiefly domestic servants, small clerks, shopmen, and, 
during the harvest time, Irish labourers ; but that, with regard 
to those who are working men, the agricultural class save 
more in proportion to the amount of their wages than the 
highly-paid artisan. Now, most of the workmen are quite 
shrewd and intelligent enough to discern the difference between 
what they actually do and what it would be to their advantage 
to do. But they seem infected with a reckless and incurable 
habit of improvidence, which causes many of them, well 
knowing what is best, to choose that which is worst. It may 
be that this temper is only a degenerate form of that rough 
and almost godless self-reliance which is ingrained in our 
race; but at any rate there it is, and to deal with it sucess- 
fully may well task the best energies of all who desire the 
progress of humanity. 

In conclusion, we will just remark that in one respect the 
Government scheme of insurances presses unfairly on women. 
Their lives are held to be so far better than those of men, 
partly from their being exposed to fewer dangers, partly from 
their more temperate habits, that they are charged higher 
payments in the purchase of an annuity. Granting this, it 
follows that they ought to pay less to insure a certain sum at 
their death than men do, but we do not observe that this is 
the case. Women that are sensible enough to wish to insure, 
would be shrewd enough also to perceive this anomaly. 
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OR every original achievement in mechanism, for each fresh 
triumph of the fabricative arts, the human race owes a 
tributary thrill of wonder which should not be unmingled with 
thanksgiving. One more pile has been driven in the wall of 
the coffer-dam that preserves civilisation from the terrible sea 
of barbarism. One more round in the ladder has been gained 
by which man ascends from the gloomy levels of a mechanical 
helplessness which makes him the mere subject and prey of 
the things of nature. It is true, that were this all the achieve- 
ment,—were there no moral, no spiritual ascension realised, 
over and above the material gain, then the condition of man, 
though surrounded by all the conveniences and refinements of 
art, would be more deeply to be deplored, than it was when 
birds and the winds and waters were his only musical instru- 

ments, and when he knew no couch softer than the lim 
leaves of autumn. For what can be more dreadful than the 
exalted magnificence of a palace, in which the only life is that 
of moral degradation, where all the glorious upholsteries do 
but adorn a base luxuriousness, and the polished marbles are 
witnesses of nothing that is not spiritually ignoble? But, whilst 
confessing that material progress achieved, is only as a mere 
fringe on the edge of man’s proper robes, and could never 
suffice in itself to be a protection from bitter frosts, in which 
all that is truly noble must expire ; to any one who can look, 
as we can, hopefully on the times, and see amidst the whirlings 
and mutations of things at large a new order developing itself, 
sure in the end to vindicate the Divine government, and, if 
destructive, only so as the ‘stone cut out without hands’ 
must necessarily break other things in pieces whilst developing 
itself into the mountain that is to fill the whole earth; to any 
one so able, happily, to look out upon the world, there must 
be joy and gratitude in the contemplation of each new success 
of man’s heaven-born invention in adding to the completeness 
of arts’ ministry, and in making good the material defences 
that are externally to keep at bay the packs of wolvish savagery 
and the wild hordes of barbarism. There is then, as we said, 
an admiration due, and a distinct thanksgiving, for the many 
and great physical and mechanical conquests of the present 
age; and, if so, then must such men be honoured, and such 
parts of the earth’s surface be held ever memorable, as dis- 
tinguish themselves by contributing to the fulfilment of those 

conquests. 

And perhaps, up to the present moment, greatest of all in 
this respect, stands Birmingham and the Midland Hardware 
District ; 
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District ;—Birmingham, with its old Soho, the source of all 
practical steam-power ;—Bromwicham, or ‘ Old Brum,’ at this 
day the chief seat and centre of almost all manner of work- 
manship, especially in mediums of brass and iron. And if a 
subject so grim and smoky, so hard and angular, may not 
actually be sung in song, it may at least very fittingly have 
its commemoration in a bulky volume of solid prose. Such a 
volume is now before us,* and will long be preserved, a 
laborious and meritorious record of the height to which at this 
day the fertilising flood of the Nile of inventive industry has 
risen. 

What art of industry is there, indeed, that does not find its 
exposition in Birmingham? Into this fuliginous centre are 
sucked from day to day vast heaps of things, solid, crude, 
and raw ; silver, iron, brass, lead, and spelter ; wood; cotton; 
coal, sand, and clay ; and forth, day by day, it vomits to the 
ends of the earth its variously packed cargoes of everything 
materially useful under the sun. Forward they go, in endless 
succession ;—boilers, and boiler plates,iron bedsteads, cast-iron 
hollow ware, conserved with tin or with enamel; all kinds of 
brass instruments, implements, and toys; locks, nails, screws ; 
medals, coins; various things tubular or in wire; all that 
papier-maché, most obsequious in its serviceableness, all that 
lordly*gold can lend itself to produce ; apparatus for flashing 
the light afar that is to guide the mariner on the seas, or to 
assist the chemist or the optician; and a long and mingled 
list of alkalies, acids, soaps, pigments, colours, varnishes, 
lacquers, pins, needles, fish-hooks, guns, buttons, saddles, 
statuary, stained glass, ropes, hinges, tea-pots, steel pens, 
sewing machines, swords, bells, jacks, bellows, saws, planes, 
heavy edge-tools, fire-irons, fenders, grates, umbrellas, 
parasols, ‘parkesine,’ railway rolling stock, wax matches, 
photographic and pharmaceutical chemicals, and coffins. From 
the volume which gives an account of an industry so vast and 
varied, we propose to extract, for our readers’ benefit, a few 
interesting details. 

A long and elaborate account of brass and the brass 
manufactures is supplied by Mr. W. C. Aitken. ‘What 
Manchester is in cotton, Bradford in wool, and Sheffield in 
steel, Birmingham is in brass; its articles of cabinet and 
general brasstoundry are to be found in every part of the 
world; its gas-fittings in every city and town into which gas 





* ‘The Resources, Products, and Industrial History of Birmingham and the 
Midland Hardware District: A Series of Reports Col'ected by the Local Iadustries 
Committee of the British Association at Birmingham, in 1865.’ Edited by Samuel 
Timmins. Pp. 721. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 1866. 
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has been introduced ; from Indus to the Poles’—[one would 
hardly inquire, however, for gas at the North or South Pole!]— 
‘on the railways of every country and one very sea, its locomo- 
tive and marine engine solid brass tubes generate the vapour 
which impels the locomotive over the iron road, and propels 
the steamboat over the ocean wave; its yellow metal bolts, 
nails, and sheathing hold together and protect from decay 
wooden walls of our own and other countries’ ships; its 
** Manillas,” once made in tons, are the circulating medium of 
the natives of the Gold Coast, and its rings and ornaments of 
brass, sent out in immense quantities, are the chief decorations 
of the belles on the banks of the distant Zambesi.’ 

The ‘ Manillas’ just referred to were a species of ring- 
money which was exported to the Spanish settlements on the 
New and Old Calabar, and the Bonny Rivers in Africa. It 
was made of copper, largely alloyed with lead, and hardened 
with arsenic. In an evil hour, an unscrupulous trader, some 
years ago, got a quantity made of cast-iron, with an electro- 
coat of copper. On the arrival of these coins at their destina- 
tion, the fraud was detected at once, and the iron ‘ Manillas’ 
now lie by the side of the African river where they were 
landed. ‘They are ‘taboo’ to the Africans, and remain a 
standing monument of improbity and dishonour. No more 
Manilla money was sent for from Birmingham until very 
recently ; nor then, without the precaution taken of sending 
the sable ‘mintmaster’ to this country to examine every coin 
before accepting it as satisfactory. The mintmaster showed 
himself quite equal to his duty. A few coins, slightly different 
in composition, but externally closely resembling the accepted 
bulk, and such as a Birmingham man would have passed over, 
were at once thrown aside, with an expressive ‘ugh’ from the 
examiner. 

Whilst alluding to orders from savage regions, we may 
notice that much of the brass wire made in Birmingham finds 
its way to the Old Calabar, in the form of ‘ guinea rods,’ 
packages of one hundred of which, each three feet in length, 
are exported, are used as the circulating medium by the 
natives, and at the death of the possessor are buried with the 
body. ‘The orders for this article often amount to from five to 
twenty tons each. ‘To the Gold Coast are also sent largo 
numbers of rings made of solid brass wire, and others made of 
brass tube. A single order for tubular rings executed in 
Birmingham three years ago, extended to 240,000 rings, 3}in. 
diameter, and required for the manufacture nearly 34 tons of 
brass. 

The consumption of material in the brass trades is immense. 
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Not only are vast quantities of copper and zinc annually worked 
up, but huge bulks of coals and coke for heating the melting 
furnaces and the soldering stoves, as well as for working steam 
engines, are demanded ; besides masses of Stourbridge clay for 
making crucibles, loam and sand for forming moulds, and 
wood charcoal ground into powder, and bean and other flour, 
for dusting. Tons of borax from the lagoons of Tuscany 
are used up every year in soldering; the lead chambers 
of the acid manufacturer supply thousands of carboys of oil of 
vitriol and nitric acid for cleaning and dipping; wine casks in 
thousands are cleansed of their argol for the Birmingham 
brassworks ; and spirit of wine, used in the manufacture of 
brass lacquer, is consumed in immense quantities. Merely to 
wrap up the goods when made, and to pack them, thousands 
of tons of paper are purchased yearly, and a very great 
quantity of elm and other timber. In the year 1865 there 
were used in Birmingham, in the brass manufactories, 19,000 
tons of copper, costing £1,634,000; and 19,300 tons of old 
metal, zinc, block tin, and lead; bringing the total up to 
£2,371,658. 

There was a time when lamp, lustre, and chandelier making 
was much more largely carried on than it is now, or is likely 
to be again, for a long while to come at the least. Once, 
tallow and wax candles and oil were the only sources of arti- 
ficial light ; now they are used exceptionally rather than as the 
rule. The great enemy of the lamp trade is gas ; but in its 
turn it has demanded the creation of a new industry, of the 
benefits of which Birmingham claims the lion’s share. In 
every part of the world where gas is used, customers are found 
for Birmingham gas-fittings. Russia uses them amidst her 
snows ; Austria, Prussia, Holland, Bavaria, Belgium, and Spain 
are well acquainted with them; they receive a welcome in 
Brazil and Chili, in Batavia and Java, in China and Japan, in 
Eastern and in Western Ind. In this manufacture, as in 
many others, foreign makers transcend the English in artistic 
manipulation ; although it must be admitted that Birmingham 
has made giant strides in good taste of late years, thanks to 
the attention paid to education in design. It is the substantial, 
reliable character, and the fair price, of Birmingham gas-fittings 
that carry them all over the world. 

Notwithstanding that gas has played sad havoc with the 
lamp makers, the trade is still one having claims to considera- 
tion. The moderator lamps, which obtained largely a few 
years ago, and were sold in large quantities, are now not made 
in Birmingham, so greatly has the demand for them declined. 
But paraffin oil and petroleum have given a new movement to 
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the lamp trade. In the year 1860, the manufacture of paraffin 
oil in this country had reached the amount of 2,300,000 gallons 
for the year; and the discoveries of the hydro-carbon oil 
springs in America during the last few years have contributed 
very largely to create a demand for vessels in which to consume 
it. In 1860, a single lamp manufacturer produced 247,431 
lamps for Mr. Young’s oil; and in the following year he was 
manufacturing them at the rate of 1,200 per day, or 375,000 
per annum. Scotland at first claimed the largest share of this 
manufacture; but the Birmingham production of paraffin 
burners reaches 500,000 per annum, and at least 750,000 
complete lamps are turned out here every year. ‘There is now 
great rivalry in the production of burners; America and 
Germany compete strongly with Great Britain in producing 
this portion of the lamps, and one result of this is, that burners 
which sold in 1862 at 83d. each, are now reduced in price by 
almost one half. Burners are made from sheet-brass, by the 
processes of stamping and piercing by machinery ; the rate of 
production is therefore very rapid, although thirty-eight 
distinct operations go to the making of every one of these 
burners. ‘The paraffin lamp trade is likely to remain brisk for 
some years ; for neither animal nor vegetable oils can compete 
with those of mineral origin, and these are certain to hold 
their place wherever gas is unavailable. 

Reverting to gas-fittings, of which Birmingham is the great 
centre of production, the manufacture of these was commenced 
here in earnest by two establishments about the year 1810. 
The forms at first were unspeakably bald and poor, and the 
fitting was anything but gas-proof. The key or plug of each 
swivel joint and tap was rivetted just as in ordinary beer-taps, 
the era of screw and washer not having arrived. ‘The 
imagination of the designers never went beyond a reproduc- 
tion of the series of patterns that had already grown ancient 
in the service of oil. Arrangements which the oil-burner and 
the wick had required of old, gas was made to conform to, in 
defiance of its wholly different characteristics. Contracted 
arms, necessary where an oil receptacle required to be near 
its burner, were retained for gas which made no such require- 
ment but offered economy of light and breadth of diffusion as 
a reward for the extension of its branches. The contrast 
between the earlier gas-fittings and those now so common and. 
so cheap is very great; the former could scarcely be looked at 
now without a smile at their clumsiness; nor compared with 
the latter as to cost without amazement at the difference. A 
bracket which cost 8s. 5d. in 1820, can now be produced of a 
much improved form and make for 1s. 94d. A aiaiy- 
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stiff pendant, costing 110s. in the former year, would now be 
charged from 25s. to 50s., but made in much more attractive 
style. 

The history of locks and lock-making is agreeably told in a 
paper by Mr. J. C. Tildesley. The credit of the invention of 
locks is assigned to Egypt, and is referred back to a period at 
least four thousand years distant from to-day. The Egyptian 
lock has three pins, which, falling into as many holes in the 
bolt when this is pushed in, hold it fast; but may be raised 
again by a key thrust through the large keyhole in the bolt ; 
and this being raised a little, with its own pins pushes 
the locking pins out of the way of the bolt. Strange to say, 
the Egyptian lock is not even now entirely obsolete. Of old, 
it was usually made of wood, but sometimes of iron or copper. 
Rude representations of its forms, found among the bassi 
relievi of the ancient temples of Karnack and the Herculaneum, 
not only prove their antiquity, but show, that through all the 
intervening ages until now, they have undergone no material 
constructional change. 

Not so old as the Egyptian, but still very ancient, are 
‘warded’ locks, mention of which is made in early manu- 
scripts from the very commencement of the Christian era. 
They were in old times constructed mainly of metal, and not 
unfrequently had in them some complicated mystery rendering 
it difficult for strangers to effect the insertion of the key. In 
medieval times these locks were produced in highly artistic 
designs. Thus the sketch of an ancient Serrure de Tabernacle, 
made in Gaul, shows elaborate engravings on sundry parts of 
the lock, with beads and scroll-work on the edges ; a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour surmounts the escutcheon surrounding 
the keyhole, and on either side are the figures of angels. 

Another ancient lock is of Chinese invention, and relies for 
its security on levers or tumblers, differing from wards in 
being moveable. For centuries this lock has been in exten- 
sive use throughout the Chinese Empire. 

The letter-lock, or combination padlock, is of some, though 
not great, antiquity. It is so made that revolving portions of 
it, having letters upon them, must be turned so as to produce 
a certain word before the lock will open. There is very little 
security in this kind of fastening, however, unless the number 
of revolving parts be large; and even then nothing but great 
patience is required to reduce its conquest to a certainty. 
Beaumont and Fletcher allude to this kind of lock in their play, 
‘The Noble Gentleman,’ printed in 1615 :— 


‘ A cap case for your linen and your plate, 
With a strange lock that opens with A.M.E.N.’ 
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And Carew, five years later, sang :— 


* As doth a lock 
That goes with letters ; for, till every one be known, 
The lock’s as fast as if you had found none.’ 


The introduction of this letter-lock has been attributed, 
though erroneously, to M. Reignier, a French locksmith, at 
the close of the seventeenth century ; however, it is certain that 
for many years his locks were in great repute, and couriers’ 
despatch boxes were generally fastened with them. 

Phcenician merchants are supposed to have first introduced 
locks into England, whilst trading with the miners of Cornwall. 
Singular andinteresting is the fact that old locks of the Egyptian 
pattern are still to be found in the Faroe Islands and in some 
parts of Cornwall and Devon. It is conjectured that the manu- 
facture of locks here had commenced before the time of King 
Alfred. It is certain that in the twelfth century English 
locks were highly ornamented, and were, besides, tolerably 
secure. They became, with the growth of decorative habits, 
still more complicated and elaborate from the fourteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth century. Interesting to good 
wives, is the fact, that latch-keys were invented before the 
century last named, as was proved by the discovery of a 
number of them during some recent excavations at Salisbury. 
Amongst the curiosities of lock-making, it is mentioned that 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Mark Scalist, a smith, is said 
to have constructed a lock consisting of eleven pieces of iron, 
steel, and brass, all of which, with a pipe key to boot, weighed 
only two grains. 

The first detector lock was described by the famous Marquis 
of Worcester in his ‘Centurie of Inventions :’—‘ This lock is so 
constructed that if a stranger attempt to open it, it catches 
his hand as a trap catcheth a fox ; though so far from maiming 
him for life, yet so far marketh him that if suspected he 
might easily be detected” The detector seems to have been 
a steel barb hidden in the keyhole, which by a spring was 
forced through the keyhole into the hand of the person 
tampering withthe lock. It is interesting to learn that, whilst 
testing the lock, the inventor was the first to be punished by 
his owr device. Miss Mitford, in her ‘ Recollections,’ mentions 
a lock at Ockwell’s Hall, near Taplow, several feet in length, 
fixed on an iron-studded door, and having a key of such large 
proportions, that only the strong arm of a man could turn with 
it the massive bolt. 

Dr. Plot, writing in 1686, said of Wolverhampton :— 


‘The greatest excellency of the blacksmiths’ profession in this country lies in 
their 
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their making of locks for doors, wherein the artisans of Wolverhampton seem to 
be preferred to all others, they making them in suites, six, eight, or more ina 
suite, according as the chapman bespeaks them, yet one master-key shall open 
them all. Nay, so curious are they in lockwork, that they can contrive a lock that 
the master or mistress of a family sending a servant into their closets, either with 
the master-key or their own, can certainly tell by the lock how many times that 
servant has been in at any distance of time, or how many times the lock has been 
shot for a whole year together, some of them being made to show it 300, 500, or 
1,000 times,—nay, one of the chief workmen of the town told me he could make one 
that should show it 10,000 times. Further yet, I was told of a very fine lock, 
made in this town, sold for £20, that had a set of chimes in it that could go at any 
hour the master should think fit. And these locks they make either with brass or 
iron boxes, so curiously polished, and the keys so finely wrought, that it is not 


reasonable to think they were ever exceeded by Tubal Cain, the inspired artificer 
in brass and iron.’ 


The history of patented locks dates from 1774; the number 
of patents, alive or dead, is now more than 120. Almost the 
first lock patented was one by Mr. Robert Barron, of London, 
who, in the year just named, obtained a monopoly for the 
construction of locks secured by fixed wards, aided by lifting 
tumblers. This was a safe and useful lock; it was at once 
taken into favour, and is still in great demand. In 1784 Mr. 
Joseph Bramah, of London, patented a lock that long stood 
unrivalled. It had a sliding bolt; in the edge of this notches 
were cut, and into these fitted an equal number of small bars, 
which prevented the motion of the bolt until their removal was 
effected. They could only be moved by their ends, as no other 
part of them was exposed, and the ends had always an equal 
projection when the bar was set fast. It was only when each 
small bar had received precisely the due motion by the key, 
that the bolt could be released ; and when the pressure of the 
key was again withdrawn, they fell instantly into their own 
notches and secured the bolt. The key’s movement was a 
compound of both endway pushing and revolving motion ; not 
a simple rotary one, as in Barron’s. For many years this lock 
was exhibited in Mr. Bramah’s window in Piccadilly, with a 
challenge to any artist who could pick it for a reward of two 
hundred guineas ; and, with this challenge still in force, the 
lock was shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851. The success 
of the great American locksmith, Hobbs, in picking Bramah’s 
lock, after sixteen days’ persevering endeavour, is well 
remembered. ‘The occurrence was much talked about at the 
time, established the fame of Hobbs, and gave an unpre- 
cedented stimulus to the lock trade. It was in 1818 that the 
original patent for Chubb’s lock was obtained by Jeremiah 
Chubb ; this lock has been much improved by the successive 
efforts of Charles Chubb, John Chubb, and Ebenezer Hunter. 
The detector is the peculiar feature for which Chubb’s lock is 
so well and deservedly celebrated. It consists of a spring 
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which remains inoperative so long as the six separate and 
double-acting tumblers contained in the lock are lifted by the 
true key ; but should the levers, raised by a false key, vary in 
the slightest degree, the spring instantly secures the bottom 
lever and renders the bolt immovable. When the detector 
spring is thus on duty, the true key, by being turned the 
reverse way, will restore the spring to its original position, 
and the lever is then set free. So extensive are the combina- 
tions in Chubb’s lock, that it would be quite practicable to 
make locks for all the doors of all the houses in London, with 
a distinct and different key to each, and yet one master-key 
should pass the whole! Mr. Chubb made a very complete 
series of locks some years ago for the Westminster Bridewell. 
It consists of 1,100 locks, with keys for the master, sub- 
master, and warders. The governor can at any time make 
the locks refuse to yield to the under keys ; and in case of any 
surreptitious attempt to open a lock bringing the detector into 
action, none of the under keys will avail to set it right, and 
the matter must thus necessarily be brought within the 
cognisance of the governor, who alone has the key that will 
release the detector. 

Of other celebrated locks, may be mentioned Carpenter’s, 
in which the action of the bolt is perpendicular instead of 
horizontal; Edward Cotterill’s, which has withstood the skill 
of the famous Hobbs; Parsons’s, the first changeable lock ; 
and Hobbs’s own, in which an addition to the tumbler stump 
working beneath the bolt prevents the lock from being picked. 
Amongst patented improvements applied to locks, are 
Summerford’s, with a tumbler that is drawn down, instead of 
being lifted up, by the key ; and Aubin’s, which has a revolving 
curtain, closing the keyhole during the key’s revolution. 

Willenhall has been celebrated for its locks and keys for 
generations. Here it was that, in 1776, James Lees, a workman 
in his sixty-fourth year, made a lock and key the weight of 
which did not exceed that of a silver twopence ; and declared 
himself ready to make a dozen locks and keys the total weight 
of which should not exceed a silver sixpenny piece. Here, in 
the present day, amongst other varieties, padlocks are made in 
enormous quantities, at prices ranging from sixpence to £1 
per dozen. Excellence of workmanship has given place too 
much to rapidity of production ; andit is this, no doubt, which 
has occasioned the familiar joke, that if a Willenhall locksmith 
happens to let a lock fallin the process of manufacture, he does 
not stay to pick it up, as he can make another in less time. 
A resident at Willenhall was once taunted that some padlocks 
were made there which would only lock once; but when he 
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was told that the price was only twopence, he replied, ‘ Well, 
it would be a shame if they did lock for twice that money.’ 
The same articles are now being sold at one halfpenny each ! 
We know not which ought to be most ashamed of the trans- 
action, the makers, or the wholesale buyers. 

The principal markets for locks abroad are Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, the continent of Kurope, South America, 
the Cape, and the United States. Australia and New Zealand 
are by far the largest purchasers of door-locks; for iron pad- 
locks India is perhaps the greatest market, and the continent 
for padlocks, brass and ornamental. The United States have 
ceased of late years to buy English locks in large quantities, 
having taken to making their own. America, France, and 
Germany are our principal foreign rivals. American locksmiths 
have one great advantage, in their superior casting-sand, 
which is so fine that their castings do not require the finishing 
touch of a file as ours do. Their locks, however, are said to 
be unenduring andinsecure. Our French neighbours produce 
locks of great excellence in decorative respects, but not 
possessing the strength and practical usefulness of the English 
articles ; and the latter are preferred for use in almost all the ° 
markets on the globe. 

The story of the old plating process, and of its annihilation 
by electro-plating, is told in a very interesting paper by Mr. 
Wm. Ryland. About one hundred tons of copper are annually 
plated in Birmingham ; a large proportion of this is used for 
reflectors and the button trade; of the rest, which is used for 
the ‘ plated trade,’ Sheffield and London take each about as 
much as Birmingham itself requires. By the ‘plated trade’ 
is usually meant the manufacture of articles used for the 
table in dinner, breakfast, coffee, and dessert services, in their 
exhaustless varieties. The old method of procedure was first 
plating the copper, and then by various manipulations produ- 
cing an article which was finished, all but burnishing, when it 
left the hands of the original workman. Electro-plating has 
reversed all this; for it is now necessary that the article 
should be finished and nicely polished before it receives its 
coating of silver. The manufacturer has a great advantage 
offered to him by this; his rough stock, made in German silver, 
can lie by till wanted before receiving the plate. The best 
quality of German silver will keep well in stock, suffering little 
change ; but it sometimes happens that articles in common 
metal become so affected by the atmosphere, especially where 
gas is burned, as to become rotten and fall in pieces when being 
prepared for plating. 

Since the introduction of electro-plating into the plating 
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trade, Birmingham has made rapid and great advances in fine- 
-art productions ; and scope has been given to the talent of a 
class of artisans in designing, modelling, and chasing, which 
had no existence before. The effect of the training for this 
kind of work is considered by Mr. Ryland to have been very 
valuable in a moral point of view. The occupation, he says, is 
pleasant, the labour light, cleanly, and remunerative, and the 
impressions produced on the mind by the study of fine forms 
of decoration carried out in the highest character of workman- 
ship, lead the artist captive, and prevent him from falling into 
low pursuits which would destroy his ability to produce the 
requisite effects in his work. 

From all respectable establishments the use of soft-solder in 
putting on the mountings is almost banished; silver-solder has 
taken its place, and the mountings are filled with brass instead 
of lead and tin. The articles are thus rendered much more 
durable; and, if well plated, will last for twenty years in 
domestic use, and then, if the silver be worn off, the goods can 
be re-plated. This change from soft to silver-solder, however, 
exposes the workmen more to the fumes and heat of gas, by 
which most of the soldering is performed ; and this part of the 
work is therefore more trying than in former years. The use 
of gas was introduced into the trade by Messrs. Waterhouse 
and Ryland, in 1823; in the following year their consumption 
was 50,800 feet, at a cost of 15s. per 1,000 feet; in the year 
1864, the consumption of gas in the works of Messrs. Elking- 
ton was upwards of 4,000,000 feet, at a cost of 2s. 8d. per 
1,000. In contrasting the two systems of plating,—the 
electro process and the process it has superseded,—Mr. Ryland 
remarks, that a well-made and well-plated article by the new 
process is a far better thing than any produced by the old 
plan; on the other hand, a poor electro article is far inferior 
in utility to the worst class of work manufactured under the 
old system. 

With regard to spoons and forks, always so interesting to 
the housewife, the first great improvement in their manufacture 
is stated by Mr. A. S. Paterson (who gives some further 
details of the plated trade) to have been in the introduction, by 
the late Mr. Askin, of German silver as the material of which 
they should be made. This silver is a metal composed of 
nickel, copper, and zinc. It has been used by the Chinese for 
many ages; at the time Mr. Askin introduced it into this 
country, the Germans used a considerable quantity of it, but 
the quality was very inferior, and their want of care in refining 
the nickel still causes their metal to be much below the English 
in whiteness. The German silver having been cast into flat 
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pieces called ingots, the ingots are rolled between steel rollers 
to a suitable thinness, and are then cut into narrow strips. 
Each of these strips is afterwards rolled at the ends only; at 
one end for the handle; and at the other end, still wider and 
thinner, for the bowl or prongs. It is then cut out, with a pair 
of steel cutters, to the proper size and shape; and if it be a 
fork, the spaces between the prongs are pierced ; and the bowl 
is stamped or pressed into shape if the article be a spoon. 
Then comes the levelling of the surface with a file, and the 
ornamentation by stamping between dies. ‘This is succeeded 
by polishing, effected with sand, applied with a wooden leather- 
covered wheel, revolving by steam-power. ‘The bed of the 
river ‘Trent supplies the best sand for this purpose. Quick-lime 
is used to give a still higher polish; and this finishes the 
article, which now needs only to be cleaned and wrapped u 
for sale, unless plating is required. If destined to be plated, 
the ware is boiled in a solution of strong alkali, to remove all 
grease, and is then washed with acid to remove the oxide due 
to the copper in its composition. A bath of dissolved silver 
comes next; in this it is left for several hours, whilst a galvanic 
current is being passed therethrough, depositing on the surface 
of the ware a uniform and constantly thickening coating of 
silver. The quality of the plating is proved by a comparison 
of the weight of the article before and after the plating. After 
plating, comes polishing with rotten-stone, lime, or rouge ; 
and a final cleaning completes the manufacture. 

Many other articles, besides spoons and forks, are usually 
classed with them; such are nut-crackers, knife-rests, fish 
eating knives, and dessert knives and forks. There are 
reckoned to be at least thirty families in Birmingham entirely 
supported by manufacturing plated nut-crackers alone. For this 
article, orders for 1,500 dozen pairs per annum not uncommonly 
come in. <A good crop of nuts, increasing the demand for nuts 
by augmenting the supply, so largely affects the sales of nut- 
crackers, as even to double it. The sale of unplated spoons 
and forks is very much larger than that of plated; and the 
qualities, as to thickness, workmanship, and material, are very 
various. For export especially, large numbers of such articles 
are made of brass, and boiled in a solution of tin to whiten the 
surface. 

‘ Birmingham,’ says Mr. W. C. Aitken, in a paper on Coffin 
Furniture, ‘which does so much for us in life, does not desert 
us in death. It hangs the bells round the coral on which we 
cut our milk-teeth ; it furnishes us with the mystic circle of the 
wedding ring; and when we have “ shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” it will decorate our last cradle of elm or mahogany.’ 

Incredible 
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Incredible as it may seem, there is actually a fashion in coffin 
furniture, due, we suppose, entirely to the whims of under- 
takers. Convex or raised coffin breast-plates receive no 
countenance in the metropolis ; neither do plates to handles, 
or screws instead of nails. The London undertaker abhors 
lace, requires his plates to be of white metal, and will not 
have the name of the deceased painted on the coffin, but it 
must be pricked on with a punch in a series of dots, smeared 
over with black varnish. But in Ireland gilded ornaments are 
in favour, and ‘ the Gael and Scot and half-Cymri of the West 
of England also participate in the desire for gilt, although the 
pure Cymri of Wales prefers the magpie mixture of black and 
white. It is only the melancholy Anglo-Saxon who chooses 
the sadness of unmitigated black.’ Mountings, costing £5 or 
£6 sterling, are required in England for the landed squire or 
church dignitary ; the well-to-do citizen buries these to the 
value of 8s. or 10s. in his grave; and the pauper’s bones 
cannot be rattled over the stones so cheaply to their long 
home, but that 4d. must be expended in coffin mountings to 
adorn the boards that are called a coffin. It is said that as 
many as from 60 to 80 tons of block tin are annually made 
into ‘ coffin lace’ in Birmingham. 

This great workshop of the world makes not only coffin 
farniture, but also coffins. The use of metallic coffins is 
extending. ‘Two palm-oil potentates on the South Coast of 
Africa, calling themselves, the one ‘King I Am,’ the other 
‘ Agbo Jack,’ not satisfied with mortuary cases of zinc or other 
usual metal, some time ago sent an order to Birmingham for 
two brass coffins for themselves. The coffins were made 
accordingly ; they were each six feet ten inches in length, 
three feet deep, and two feet three inches wide at the widest. 
They were polished, lacquered, and richly decorated with cast 
ornaments and substantial handles, and emblazoned shields. 
The most remarkable thing about these coffins were the 
padlocks, of which two were attached to the inside of each, and 
the others to the outside. The inside locks could only be 
fastened from the interior, and of what use could these be ? 
Rumour did its best to account for this novelty, and the only 
theory it could suggest was that the coffins were intended to 
serve during life the purpose of a private cell, into which the 
proprietor could retire for devotional purposes. ‘A more 
prosaic reading of their use will be found,’ thinks Mr. Aitken, 
‘in their owners using them as receptacles for their treasure 
during life, and after death to be buried in the coffin with it, 
as is the custom in that country of gold dust, elephants’ tusks, 
palm oil, and vegetable gums.’ “This might account for the 
size 
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size of the coffins, and for their substantial construction ; but 
the most casual reader must observe that it fails to throw light 
on the padlocks of the interior ! 

The jewellery and gilt toy trade receive a luminous exposi- 
tion at the hands of Mr. J. S. Wright. At the commencement 
of the present century, it is probable, some four hundred 
artisans were employed in ten or twelve manufactories in 
Birmingham ; the workers in gold producing chiefly watch 
chains, seals, and keys; those in silver, shoe, knee, and other 
buckles, besides comb ornaments set with imitation stones. 
The panic of 1825 almost annihilated the jewellery trade in 
Birmingham ; and for ten years afterwards the artisans suffered 
the most pinching privations. 

At one time, Derby was the centre of the manufacture of 
common and medium jewellery, and Edinburgh and London 
then made the finest goods ; but London itself depends largely 
on Birmingham now, and from Derby and Edinburgh the 
trade has almost wholly departed. Since 1836 it has been in 
a flourishing condition in Warwickshire; and during the last 
twenty years its progress has been wonderful. This is due, 
in great measure, to the large importations of gold from 
Australia and California, to the vastly-increased wealth of 
England and her colonies, and to the extension of habits of 
personal adornment ; hence it is that this branch of industry 
now employs, directly or indirectly, a larger number of 
persons than any other in Birmingham. With small excep- 
tions, the jewellers are the best paid of any of the artisans. 
Strange to say, not many women are thus employed, notwith- 
standing that the cleanliness and delicacy of this manufacture 
would seem to fit it especially for their sex. As a rule, the 
working jewellers occupy a social position higher than that of 
other mechanics ; their dwellings are comfortable, and their 
clothing is generally superior. A steady hand is indispensable 
in their work ; and they are not given so much to dissipation 
as many other classes of workmen. One respect in which 
they have vast advantage over others, is in the ease with 
which each may become a manufacturer on his own account. 
There are few large manufacturers, and probably nine of every 
ten of the master jewellers were originally workmen. One in- 
stance is mentioned, wherein not less than twelve independent 
concerns are now in active operation, each employing a number 
of hands; and the principals were all once employed as 
apprentices or workmen in a manufactory which has only 
existed within the last twenty-five years. All, in fact, that a 
workman needs in order to become his own employer is a 
bench and a leather apron, one or two pounds worth of tools 
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including a blow-pipe, a few sovereigns for raw material, aided 
by some ounces of copper and zinc. The top room of his 
house will serye very well as his workshop, or a small room 
over the wash-house at a rent of 2s. or 2s. 6d. per week. His 
furnace is merely a gas-jet, which the gas company will furnish 
on credit; and with these simple appliances, and a skilful 
hand, he may produce scarf-pins, studs, links, rings, lockets, 
and so forth, and find a ready market for them all on the 
Saturday among the ‘ factors,’ whose business it is to supply 
the shopkeepers throughout the country. In very few branches 
of trade has a more pronounced improvement taken place 
during the last twenty-five years than in this; and work is 
now being produced that has not been surpassed anywhere in 
delicacy of finish or artistic effect. The London shopkeeper 
dislikes to confess that his articles are not metropolitan in 
make, but the fact is, that at least one half of all the gold and 
silver work seen in the shops of the London jewellers is 
manufactured in ‘ Old Brum.’ 

‘Gold,’ as understood in the jewellery trade, must not be 
supposed to mean pure gold. The unalloyed article is never 
used. ‘I'he standard gold, as in the coin of the realm, has 22 
parts pure in 24; watch cases have 18 parts in 24; ordinary 
gold work is alloyed with 9 parts of inferior metal in 24; and 
much that is still more largely adulterated is used for certain 
purposes. Copper lends to gold the red colour so common in 
the jewellery of fifty years back, and still highly approved in 
Holland. Zinc, or zinc and silver, give the rich variations 
of yellow and coloured gold now so commonly seen in the 
shops. 

The gold is melted and alloyed by the manufacturers ; they 
obtain it in grains or bars from refiners, whose business it is to 
separate the noble metal from its inferiors; and many old- 
fashioned ornaments and coins, and even fresh sovereigns, are 
melted for re-manufacture, The total value of gold used in the 
‘trade has been estimated at £600,000 to £700,000 yearly ; 
besides £100,000 or £150,000 worth of silver. Altogether, it 
may be said that a million pounds worth of gold and silver are 
consumed in Birmingham every year in the jewellery and 
kindred trades; and of precious stones and their imitations a 
quarter of a million pounds more. 

The stones used are of all kinds, and much skill is exercised 
in setting them to the best advantage. It is possible to add 
brilliance in this way even to the diamond; and emeralds, 
amethysts, carbuncles, and other coloured stones may be made 
to look still more splendid than before, by means of pieces of 
silyered and coloured foil. Pearls, largely used in Birmingham, 
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are obtained from the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Eastern 
Archipelago, the western coast of Central America; and 


‘For them the Ceylon diver holds his breath, 
And goes half naked to the hungry shark.’ 


Mother-of-pearl is imported for use in Birmingham, and in the 
shells real pearls are sometimes found after their arrival. A fow 
years ago a small lot of shells was brought to Birmingham, 
and proved, either from ignorance or mistake, not to have been 
cleared of the pearls. .A considerable number of these were 
found in them, and one especially was sold for £40 by the man 
who had bought the shell for working into buttons; the 
purchaser is said to have resold the same pearl for £160; and 
it was even reported that it was afterwards held for sale in 
Paris at £800. 

Like that of so many other things, the price of precious 
stones is rising. A very great advance in the value of 
diamonds has taken place during the last twenty years; and 
within the last four or five years emeralds and other precious 
stones of fine quality have more than doubled in value! Sorts 
selling formerly at £3 to £4 per carat now fetch £10 to £12; 
amethysts that were worth £2. 10s. per ounce, are now worth 
£8 and upwards. What is called the ‘consumption’ of 
diamonds has increased tenfold within fifteen years in 
Birmingham alone. 

Silver guard-chains were not made in Birmingham till 
about the year 1806 ; and guard-chains of gold were not made 
to any great extent prior to the last thirty-five years. There 
are now forty-seven master manufacturers of these articles, 
and a few of them employ 200 to 300 ‘hands,’ but ten or 
twenty is the usual number. From 1,500 to 1,600 persons 
are engaged in this manufacture, of whom 500 are young 
women, who earn good wages, and maintain a very respectable 
appearance. The links of the chains are made from strips of 
wire, afterwards soldered together, cut, engraved, and polished, 
as may be required. Some ingenious machines have been 
patented lately, producing very neat patterns of chains, com- 
pletely finished, from thin strips of metal. 

Personal ornaments, in which metals, gilt, or simply coloured, 
are used, either singly or in combination with stones, cameos, 
mosaics, ivory, bone, jet, and other materials, are called gilt 
toys by the Birmingham manufacturers. The manufacture of 
these is now largely carried on here; and they have displaced 
to a considerable extent articles of a similar kind which were 
originally imported from France and Germany. Many of these 
articles in form and finish are very beautiful; the electro- 
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gilding process, which has principally contributed to the de- 
velopment of this trade, enables the workman to produce a 
surface that in many cases cannot be distinguished from that 
of the finest gold work. The slight film of gold, however, 
soon wears away. ‘This manufacture produces, by cheap 
methods, imitations of the more elaborately and delicately 
finished jewellery. The press and the stamp are the maker’s 
principal ‘tools. The fine Etruscan style, now so current in 
gold work, is imitated in a die, and stamped up into a close 
resemblance. So again, the beautiful hinges and snaps made 
by the goldsmith’s hand, with the most delicate tools, are imi- 
tated by bending or indenting a piece of metal with a screw 

ress. Ornaments thus made are sold at very low prices. A 
locket, which in gold would be worth from 15s. to 30s., is 
produced in metal gilt for a penny. One article which had 
lately a large popularity, was a little brass book, with hinges 
and clasp, and good photographs of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and was sold wholesale for about one halfpenny ! 

An intermediate description of gilt toy is designated ‘ plated 
jewellery ;’ the peculiarity of which consists in the application, 
by fusion, of thin plates of gold or silver to the thicker plates 
of common metal which form the basis, and give solidity 
to the article. . Articles thus made have a durability very 
superior to that of those that are electro-plated ; and if the 
gold plate is also gilt, the appearance is equal to that of gold 
itself. 

Everybody has noticed the stamp marks on the back of 
silver plate, but what the marks mean is known only to few. 
A paper on the Birmingham Assay Office, by Mr. Arthur 
Ryland, gives full information on this head. Originally, one 
mark only—the leopard’s head—served to testify that the 
article stamped therewith had passed through the ordeal of 
assay, and had been found to correspond to its professed 
character. Now, however, the law requires that five marks 
(commonly called Hall-marks) shall be made use of. First of 
all, there must be a mark consisting of the initials of the 
maker. The Assay Office will not receive goods from any 
person who has not registered there his name, place of busi- 
ness, and initial mark, and not then unless the goods bear his 
initials ; and with every parcel of work the maker must send 
a note, descriptive of its character, weight, and standard. 
Then, secondly, the standard mark is affixed by the assayers. 
To understand this mark it is requisite to know that in the 
gold standards the proportion of fine gold in each ounce of 
24 carats (or equal parts) is investigated. If, then, for 
example, there be 22 of fine gold to 2 of alloy, the gold is said 
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to be 22 carats fine. The standard marks for gold are as 
follow :— 


For gold of 22 carats—A crown and the figures 22. 
For gold of 18 carats—A crown and the figures 18. 
For gold of 15 carats—The figures 15 and *625. 
For gold of 12 carats—The figures 12 and °5. 

For gold of 9 carats—The figures 9 and *375. 


For silver, on the other hand, the figures represent the pro- 
portion of fine silver in a pound, divided into twelve ounces. 
The standard mark for silver of 1loz. 10dwts. (a quality seldom, 
if ever, used) is a lion’s head erased [torn away at the neck] 
and the figure of Britannia—except at Birmingham and Shef- 
field, and there Britannia alone is used. For silver of lloz. 
2dwts., the standard mark is a lion in the attitude which 
heralds term passant. The third Hall mark, called the duty 
mark, is invariably the head of the sovereign for the time 
being. The fourth is the date mark—a variable letter, 
selected by each office, and changed every year. Lastly, 
there is the office mark, denoting the place of assay. This 
mark, for Birmingham, is an anchor. 

In testing gold and silver, the assayers scrape off a portion 
of the metal; the scrapings are called the diet, and such of 
them as are not required by the assay master for his assays 
are carefully kept, each manufacturer’s distinct, and once a 
year the diet is sent to Her Majesty’s Mint, where, with 
formalities resembling those for the trial of the coinage, it is 
tested by the master of the Mint, to ascertain the correctness 
of the assays made in the provinces. According to law, all 
the provincial offices are liable to have their assays tested in 
this manner, if required by the Lord Chancellor ; but in prac- 
tice this provision of the statute is a dead letter, except with 
regard to Birmingham, whose gold and silver assays are both 
tested annually by the master of the Mint; and Sheffield, 
whose silver assays only are thus treated. The assays, there- 
fore, of these two towns should have a higher value than those 
of any other offices. The articles which the law requires to be 
assayed and marked are all those which are made of gold or 
silver, except watch cases; rings, other than wedding or 
mourning rings; and certain things which the Legislature 
deems too small to receive the marks without damage. All 
articles which the law requires to be assayed are liable to the 
payment of a duty. 

The assay offices in England are seven, and there are two in 
Scotland, and one in Ireland. Those in England are at 
London, Birmingham, Chester, Exeter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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Sheffield, and York. Formerly there were offices at Bristol, 
Coventry, Lincoln, Norwich, and Salisbury. 

Of the condition of the workpeople in the brass trades, Mr, 
Aitken speaks favourably on the whole. He says that Hutton’s 
remark, made in 1780, about the master knowing his way to 
affluence, and the servant to liquor, is still true as regards the 
first part of the assertion, but only exceptionally so as to the 
last. The brassfounders are, as a body, not inferior in sobriety 
to any other class of workmen; they are prudent and careful ; 
many of them have obtained houses of their own by the help 
of building societies, and not a few have accumulated money. 
Their dwellings have frequently trim gardens attached, and 
habits of prudence are encouraged by their factory clubs and 
sick societies. Where irregularities exist, they are chiefly the 
result of intemperate habits. On the other side of the account, 
however, it must be admitted that pulmonary diseases, caused 
by dust evolved in filing or in moulding brass, or by the 
fumes of melted zinc, are common amongst the brassfounders. 
Brass casters are almost unanimously confessed by all observers 
to be short-lived, although, if more care were taken to secure 
good ventilation, and to place casting-shops apart, with high 
roofs and skylights, and nothing above them, much of this 
might be avoided. As it is, few of the casters past middle 
life are entirely free from difficulty of breathing, with more or 
less cough and expectoration; though, as Dr. Greenhow 
remarks, ‘the large quantity of beer consumed may materially 
aid the development of the asthma-like form of the disease.’ 
Cases of brass finishers living to the age of sixty are yuite 
exceptional! In one department,—acid finishing,—it is con- 
fidently asserted that there are not any dippers, who, practising 
the operation from their youth, reach that age. To add to 
the mischief, women are employed in the brass trade ; and of 
these, not only the single, but the married as well. The 
result is as might be expected. As soon as each confinement 
is over, the mother goes to the manufactory, and leaves her 
miserable infant to be fed on artificial food, usually by a child. 
The natural consequence of this treatment of the child is that 
it becomes ill, however healthy at birth ; it dwindles soon and 
fast, becomes restless and fractious, is quieted by opiates ; 
nervous disease is thus engendered, and in the majority of 
cases early death ensues. The population of Birmingham, 
including Aston, at the census of 1861, amounted to 290,076, 
and the infantile deaths within the ten years between 1851 
and 1861 were 34,517, or nearly one-ninth of the population ! 
Here is infanticide by wholesale, however unintentional. And 
of the children who survive, what is the history? Badly 
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nourished, feeble in constitution from this cause, and from the 
use of sleeping drugs, uncared for in infancy, uneducated in 
childhood, they find their way at six or seven years of age 
into the factories, to act there as male and female helpers ; at 
an early age they become feeble parents of a still feebler 
offspring ; and thus a race of dwindled muscle and dwarfish 
stature, with an unduly sensitive nervous system and 
diminished powers of endurance, is being substituted for the 
stalwart type of original country-born and well-nourished 
English workman. The exclusion of married women from all 
employment away from their homes is absolutely demanded 
by every consideration for the future of this country; and we 
are glad to find Mr. Aitken devoting much attention, in his 
sketch of the brass trades, to this momentous necessity. 





Art. VI—LITTLE DEAD MARY; OR, THE CHILD 
VICTIM. 


BOUT two miles from the place in which I write, there 
stands a pretty little church, with its broad tower 
embosomed in trees. It is built on the side of a short, steep 
hill, and is conspicuous all around, from windows of neat villas, 
and footpaths across grassy meadows, and from the road to a 
naval hospital in its rear. In the spring, the tender green 
of the budding foliage, and the sweet music of bird-voices, 
contrast with the sober grey of the stone walls; in ‘ leafy 
June’ it is half hidden by the trees, and in autumn and 
winter it repeats nature’s lesson in its little churchyard, for the 
falling leaves are strewn on the last resting places of the dead. 
The picturesque, secluded church of Greybridge has 
attained a somewhat curious celebrity as the “‘ Gretna Green ” 
of this lovely southern county. Here, at unheard-of hours, 
runaway marriages have taken place between adventurous 
sailors and pretty girls; under those trees, in the early 
morning light, have walked towards the altar young couples 
whose parents and guardians thought them still asleep in their 
beds ; and deeply interesting scenes in the romance of real 
life have been enacted while quiet, orderly people were snoring. 
It was not a ceremony of such furtive kind that was being 
proceeded with in this spot at the time when our narrative 
opens, about five years ago, though a glance at the almost 
childlike face of the bride might well have led to such a con- 
clusion. Susan Johnston was surrounded by mother and 
father, and brothers and sisters, the eldest of whom, and the 
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only one older than herself, had not attained his eighteenth 
year. And Frank Bertrand, the good-tempered boatswain of 
Her Majesty’s ship Terrier, now lying at anchor in the blue 
ocean beyond Greybridge, thought himself a lucky man indeed 
to have gained that sweet young girl for his wife. Susan was 
very pretty, and she knew it extremely well. Her full, red 
lips pouted not unfrequently when Frank demanded some 
favour, and her bright blue eyes turned away from his in 
peevish disdain ; and her little head shook daintily and dis- 
dainfully whenever Susan had a mind to be displeased. But 
Frank admired her all the more for every one of these sillinesses. 
He was over head and ears in love with the child, and it would 
have been of little use to try to reason him out of his feelings. 
Assuredly the boatswain would have been wiser to have put 
off the marriage; wiser not to marry the beauty of sixteen 
till he had tested her heart more than could be done in a three 
months’ acquaintance ; wiser to have made quite sure that 
the immature woman’s nature within her would, by-and-by, 
be all centred on himself with rich and deep affection. 

Frank had captivated Susan by his praise of her good looks, 
the finery with which he delighted to adorn her, and the easy, 
luxurious life he promised her. Before her marriage she had 
been helping her mother to take care of the children, and 
cows, and poultry, in a small farmhouse several miles away,— 
an uncongenial employment to the wilful child. And when 
Frank Bertrand had been brought to the farm by a sailor- 
cousin of the Johnstons, and had fallen in love with Snsan 
at first sight, as impulsive sailors are apt to do, she had 
accepted him joyfully, and overruled all her parents’ objections 
as to age with the remark that ‘ Frank’s old head would do 
for both of them.” Frank Bertrand was thirty, and her 
parents unwisely thought their pretty daughter might be right. 
At all events, it seemed a comfortable match for the girl, andthey 
gave their consent. After three or four months’ courtship, the 
bridegroom elect pressed hard for the wedding day to be fixed, 
He had just returned from a long voyage when he first visited 
the farm, but now he was promoted, and stationed at home, 
for some months, on the admiral’s ship. He might not have 
such a chance of settling Susan comfortably and remaining 
with her for a long time ; and as Susan was perfectly willing 
and longing to be mistress of herself, her parents again agreed. 
Frank intended to have been married at the country village 
near the farm, but Susan and her mother were extremely 
anxious for a town wedding, and accordingly came up to 
Greybridge in the miller’s wagon, and took lodgings for a 
fortnight, that the girl might be married in style. Their own 
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quiet town could never have supplied the blue silk dress that 
rivalled the bride’s eyes in brilliancy, nor the white mantle 
trimmed with lace, nor the wedding veil, depending from the 
artistic bonnet. And Frank was duly dazzled and pleased, and 
put the ring on Susie’s plump finger with many admiring 
glances at his bride and her costume; and kissed her after- 
wards before all with a consciousness, for the first time in his 
heart, how old and worn he must look with his dark, sun-dyed 
skin, beside her fair sweetness and bloom. They walked down 
through the church, and up the avenue of trees to the church- 
yard gate, where the carriages stood waiting; and the sweet, 
soft, sad bells of Greybridge pealed musically out the while 
upon the sunny air. 

For the first year of their married life Frank Bertrand made 
up his mind that he was extremely happy, and Susan generally 
thought so too, though she caused her husband a good deal of 
trouble by her waywardness. But when at the end of that 
time she presented him with a fine little girl, Frank’s joy was 
unbounded. He strove to devise new plans for her amuse- 
ment; he loaded her and the child with every gift that his 
purse would allow him to buy, and spent each moment of his 
spare time in looking at a living picture, that was indeed very 
pretty, and of which he was never tired. Susan and the little, 
blue-eyed laughing daughter in her arms, were Frank’s idols, 
and he cared not for the laughter of his shipmates, when they 
begged for an hour of his company, but told them plainly, 
‘let them laugh that win,’ and hurried home to his darlings. 
It was so funny to see baby Mary’s fat, dimpled hands outspread 
to come to him, and it was so pretty to watch the smile playing 
around the child-mother’s lips as she playfully scolded him for 
tarrying so long. 

A dreadful ending to all this happiness arrived one day. A 
man-of-war had come into port and been paid off, and Frank 
had been talking to some of the men, and congratulating them 
on their arrival ; but when he reached his own ship, he found 
that he himself was appointed to another vessel just put into 
commission, under the command of the same admiral with 
whom he had been so long, and who had conceived a strong 
regard for the steady boatswain. Poor Frank! The compli- 
ment was a sorry one to him. He choked down the sobs 
that would rise in his throat, and longed to get away to 
comfort himself in poor httle Susan’s love for him, though he 
knew it would almost break her heart. And little baby Mary, 
too ;—how could he leave the innocent darling, and not see her 
again for three years at least ? And not be near to hear her 
baby lips first utter his name? The hours went wearily by, 
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and then he rushed home to the quiet street, and to the tidy 
rooms he called home, with an aching head and bursting heart. 
Susan was out with little Mary, but she presently came in with 
the jug of supper beer in her hand, and he kissed her pas- 
sionately as she entered. 

‘Why, whatever’s the matter, Frank ? 

‘I dare not tell you, my darling.’ 

‘Not tell me? Susan pouted. ‘Whatever do you know 
that you won’t tell me ?” 

‘I will then, Susan ; I am going away, dear. The admiral 
has chosen me as his boatswain again on board a larger ship, 
and we are going to the West Indies. We shall be off in six 
weeks.’ 

Frank could restrain himself no longer, and he sat down and 
laid his head between his hands on the table, while the big 
tears ran through his fingers. Susan’s grief was not so great as 
the poor fellow had thought it would be, and he did not know 
whether to beglad on her account, or sorryon his own. Thelatter 
feeling triumphed. Human love is selfish, and it demands 
increase, not decrease, in affection. Of course she cried, but 
more like a child that is disappointed of a trifle than a wife 
who has to part for three weary years from a tender husband, 
the beloved father of her child. Itis always a miserable thing 
for a husband and wife when the heart of one of them is 
disproportionately large in comparison to that of the other! 
Frank Bertrand felt this now, and felt it bitterly. 

‘It is a vexing thing, Frank,’ sobbed Susan ; ‘ but then you 
know you always said you would have to go some time. But 
where shall you leave me? Isn’t it lonesome in this quiet 
place? Iwould rather go and lodge in a room at the Anchor ; 
there’s more life there.’ 

‘ What on earth do you know, Susie, about the life at the 
Anchor ?’ exclaimed Frank, almost angrily, with all the horror 
of a sober man, who lives amongst rollicking companions, and 
knows their characters. 

‘Why, Frank, you needn’t speak so sharp, and going away, 
too,’ said Susan, petulantly: ‘I don’t know anything wrong, 
only when I go to fetch the beer for supper it always seems 
bright and pleasant in there, and I know they let out rooms.’ 

Frank’ s tone was very gentle as he replied, ‘ Yes, my dear, 
so do I, but I must get you to promise me not to go to any of 
those houses to live. Come here, Susan.’ 

Susan had lain little Mary, who had fallen asleep, in her 
cradle, and came to her husband’s side. He drew her on to 
‘his knee, and said solemnly, ‘ I shall never be happy when I am 
hundreds of miles away from you, my darling, unless you keep 
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in this quiet little home; andif I get drowned or killed, don’t 

go to live anywhere like that, Susie; that is my special 

injunction to you. The men in those places don’t care what 

they do when they are tipsy, and if you get trifling with them, 

my dear, you'll kill me with trouble.’ 

Susan had never seen Frank so much in earnest, and she 
promised, ‘I wish,’ he continued, ‘that you wouldn’t go to 
the Anchor at all, Susie; send for your beer, my girl, don’t 
go yourself; do keep yourself all right, and occupy your time 
with little Mary, so as toeplease me when I come back. You 
will, Susie, won’t you ?? 

‘I think, Frank,’ she said, half crying, ‘ you want me to be 
moping all the time you’re away, and I can’t.’ 

‘I don’t, Susan; but I’ll send for your sister to come and 
stay a bit with you; wouldn’t you like that?’ 

Susan agreed. ‘ Yes, that will do very nicely, I’d like to have 
Bess here awhile, and she’d help to mind Mary.’ 

The weeks passed away. Bessie Johnston arrived before 
Frank Bertrand left, and did her full share in the crying when 
he departed, for her brother had been very kind to her. How 
the poor fellow got away he did not know, but it was with a 
feeling of misery and loneliness, that seemed to him the pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. ‘I’d give anything I had to stay 
with you, Susie,’ he said, as he clasped her again and again in 
his arms, straining her to his heart ; ‘ my poor little Susie, my 
dear, dear girl! I wish I hadn’t got to leave you for such a 
weary time. And you’ll be sure to take care of little Mary, 
my dear, and bring her up to be a fine girl against I come back 
again; and you'll never fail to write to be by every mail ;’— 
and then tears and sobs would come again as he dandled the 
crowing baby in his arms, kissed little Bessie, and turned again 
for a last farewell to his poor young wife. Susan had broken 
down now, and was clinging to him as he had wished to feel 
her; but suddenly she turned her head, and looked at the 
clock through her tears :— 

‘Why, Frank, you ought to have been off half-an-hour ago.’ 

And Frank Bertrand, at those strange words, pressed her 
once more to his heart, bade her ‘a good-bye and God bless 
you,’ and hurried off. They all watched him from the door, 
and in the afternoon Susan and Bessie and the baby went 
out, with a number of women, sailors’ wives and children, 
and a few men, to bid him another good-bye. The ship Fury 
was to sail in the morning, and Susan meant to get up and 
walk to the park of the seaport whence it sailed, where she 
could have a view of it steaming away into the distance. 
Frank Bertrand helped them on board, and showed his wife 
about, 
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about, that she might fancy she saw him when he was far 
away ; and Susan was attentive, and pleased and flattered too, 
at the compliments many of her husband’s shipmates addressed 
to her. They were on board for some time, and Bessie was 
delighted with everything, for it was all new to the country 
child. And then another—the last—farewell came, and again 
the father fondled the little Mary, and broke down as he took 
leave of Susan, and handed her so tenderly into the boat. He 
stood waving his handkerchief from the bulwarks, with the 
other sailors, as it receded from Sugan’s view, and he tried to 
discern, longer than it was possible, the flutter of Susan’s 
bonnet strings, or the outline of her form. But Susan was 
not employed in looking for him after he was really out of 
sight, The experienced elderly women brought out various 
bottles of cordial, and as Susan was the youngest wife present, 
made her drink first, to ‘cheer up,’ and wish her husband a 
happy voyage. Susan did so, and felt wonderfully better, and 
smiled and laughed again before she reached the shore. But 
Bessie looked up at her wonderingly, and thought, with the 
intuition of her deeper nature, that Frank Bertrand would not 
laugh so soon. 

Poor Susan! This was the beginning of a career the supper 
beer had prepared her for, but which she would have shuddered 
at, could she have beheld it, when she began to tread that 
downward course. Spite of her promise to her husband, she 
frequented the Anchor, though she never changed her lodg- 
ings. After her sister Bessie went home, and her evenings. 
felt lonesome again, she would steal in to the warm, gaily- 
lighted house at the corner, where she was always sure of a 
noisy welcome, and plenty of flattery from the assembled 
customers. It was a place much frequented by seamen and 
soldiers, and, inflamed by drink, she would listen to words 
which she knew it would have horrified her husband to know 
that she heard them. 

So the years passed away. Little Mary was growing a 
sweet, engaging child. She alone seemed to stand between 
her mother and destruction, and oftentimes her baby voice, 
uttering the dear father’s name, recalled Susan from some 
thought of dissipation, and made her resolve to lead a better 
life. Then the young mother would absent herself for weeks 
from the Anchor, and carry out Frank’s injunctions; would 
write long, affectionate letters to her husband, detailing 
minutely the progress of their child; would busy her fingers 
with dainty dresses for the little maiden, or with a pretty 
bonnet, such as Frank would have liked for herself; or she 
would plan to save some money before he came home, and buy 
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some pictures for the walls of their rooms, such as he would 
like to see. But, some way, the money never was saved, and 
her account at the Anchor grew a few pence larger almost 
every week. Yet Frank was the last person to wish her to 
stint herself of a drop of spirit if she liked it, or to desire her 
to act ‘shabbily’ to her friends, and so her conscience was 
stifled. 

And now the three years were nearly coming to a close, and 
Frank wrote joyfully to tell her that the Fury was to return 
at once; and Susan, as she read the letter, was ashamed to 
own that she did not feel glad. 

That evening she told the news to the landlady of the 
Anchor, and saw a frown on her brow, though she professed 
to be very glad. ‘Well, my dear, you are a lucky woman; 
’tisn’t every one can depend on a husband coming back to his 
time. We must drink his health to-night, and a good voyage 
to him. Simpson and Efford are coming in, and would like 
to help you.’ 

Simpson and Efford were two servants of officers in the 
neighbourhood—bold, gay, bad young men, whom conscience 
told Susan to avoid, but whose flatteries her vanity never 
resisted. In their company she had once been drunk; this 
evening they were determined to make her so again, and to 
induce her to stay away all night from her peaceful home. 
They congratulated her on her husband’s returning, and then 
gave her ugly hints that he was a tyrant to her, and a deal 
too old and plain for such a sweet, pretty young girl; that she 
should have looked about a little before making her choice, 
and then she might have had whom she would, and need 
never have been ashamed of her husband’s common appearance. 
Susan allowed herself to listen, while a true heart was all the 
time speeding quickly towards her and their little child, Mary, 
trusting to her love and faithfulness more than he had ever 
done before, for he had only the preceding week received an 
affectionate letter from his wife, fuller of kind expressions 
than it was her wont to write. 

Susan was deeply humbled, and dreadfully wretched the 
day after that miserable night. She no longer dared to look 
forward to her husband’s return. On going back to her home, 
she had found little Mary very cold and pallid, asleep on a 
chair, with traces of tears upon her sweet, innocent face. 
How bitterly Susan reproached herself for her folly and her 
crime. But the gnawings of conscience were now too strong 
to be borne. After comforting and feeding the little girl, who 
had awakened, sad and bewildered, she hastened again to the 
Anchor, with a bottle, and had it filled with brandy, while 
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she reproached the landlady for allowing her to get drunk the 
night before. Of course it was not the fault of that good 
woman ; she was not answerable for the drunkenness of her 
customers, or she should have more than enough to do; and 
she pretended not to know anything about Susan’s doings 
after she left the public-house. 

In dreadful confusion, and with a racking headache, the 
boatswain’s wife took a deep draught of spirit, and professed 
herself to be better. She kept a guard over her conduct 
after this, and resisted all temptations to spend another evening 
in company at the Anchor. She took care of little Mary, who 
by her fright at her mother’s protracted absence, had been 
seriously injured ; and she prepared for her husband’s arrival. 
Two weeks passed away. He might come anyday now. Just 
at this time, little Mary came in one day from her play, and 
called out, like the little son of the Shunamite woman, ‘My 
head! my head!’ and Susan lifted her on to her knee, and 
bathed the child’s burning, throbbing brow, and then put her 
to bed. Mary moaned piteously all through the night for 
drink, and Susan watched her anxiously. In the morning she 
sent for the doctor, who came and told the sorrowful mother 
that little Mary’s disorder was small-pox. Soon the pretty 
little face was blotched and disfigured, and Susan dreaded lest 
Frank should arrive before the little girl had recovered from 
her illness. She was sitting by the bedside on the third day 
after little Mary had been taken ill. The child was tossing 
restlessly with the fever, and moaning. Susan heard the door 
open, and before she turned her head her husband’s arms were 
round her, and he was pouring out blessings and rejoicings at 
their meeting. 

‘But my poor little Mary, she is ill,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ Mrs. 
Austin told me so as I ran up the stairs, but I wouldn’t wait 
to hear anything about it till you could tellme. And how are 
you yourself, my darling, after all these weary years? You 
look ill; you are over-wearied with nursing. I shall soon be 
able to help you, Susan; and I will make little Mary’s eyes 
sparkle soon with the pretty toys I have got for her.’ 

Susan.could hardly answer him. Her unfaithfulness, her 
ingratitude to the man who loved her so tenderly, smote her 
to the heart ; and she tried to talk of their child. She told 
him of the pretty ways and words of little Mary ; how she 
would call for him, and how often she had wanted to have him 
come back again. , 

And Frank looked round the apartment, and sat down by 
the little child, and felt as if he could not be too gentle to the 
young wife who had been so long separated from him, whose 
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beauty had a little faded, even with her longing and waiting 
for him, and who had had all this anxiety to bear on account 
of little Mary. So he talked to her affectionately and cheer- 
fully, telling her of his doings in the beautiful islands far 
away, and bringing out one after another little keepsakes he 
had purchased for her. Oh! if Susan had but thrown herself 
on her husband’s love and confessed all, she might, even now, 
have been forgiven ; but she hid her dreadful secret in her 
heart, and could not rejoice in Frank’s return. 

Bertrand had to be on board ship every other night till she 
was paid off, and then he would have aholiday. Little Mary’s 
health gradually improved, and in two or three days Frank 
had heard her sweet voice, now weak and tremulous with 
illness, admiring the gay toys he had placed about her bed. 
It was music to the fond. father to hear the cheery ‘ Oh ! thank 
you, father! How kind you are to little Mary.’ ‘Oh! look, 
mother, father has brought such a beautiful basket.’ ‘Is this 
for me, too? Iamso happy; I wish I could get up.’ And 
after she had played with her toys, she seemed so much better 
and sank into such a peaceful sleep, that Frank asked Susan 
to go out with him while a neighbour dropped in to watch 
the child. Susan agreed, but accompanied him with a heavy 
heart. His purpose was to buy her some new dress or bonnet. 
They passed the Anchor on their way into the town. At the 
door stood Efford smoking a cigar, and looking impudent and 
determined, Susan coloured deeply when she saw him, and, 
as he spoke to her, Frank turned to look at his wife. A pang 
of sudden jealousy made him speak angrily to Susan; she 
retorted, though she knew she deserved more than all he 
said; and, for the first time in their life, a real quarrel took 
place. The shopping was not done, and Frank Bertrand went 
off to his ship without going home. Susan just looked in at 
her house. She was in a dreadful passion against Frank, and 
quite careless of consequences. ‘ Ellen Stevens,’ she said to 
the young woman who sat by little Mary, ‘would you mind 
staying here a bit longer? I have an errand or two to do, 
and I’ll be back by nine o’clock.’ 

Ellen said she would stay willingly, and Susan went off 
again. Her throat was hot and dry. ‘I must have a drink,’ 
she said to herself, and she walked in through the swinging 
doors of the Anchor. ‘A glass of brandy’ she demanded, and 
she had it. Efford came out from a room inside, and abused 
her husband as a cowardly old tyrant. She let him talk on, 
and laughed bitterly, and drank again. Hight o’clock, nine 
o’clock came, and she was still jesting and laughing in that 
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of husband and child was with Susan now. Brandy had 
driven the good angel out, and the demons were rioting 
within. More drink! Her purse was full. Frank had put 
an extra sovereign in that day, and she treated, with his hard- 
earned money, the habitués of the Anchor. Ten o’clock! 
Still the sick child at home was forgotten. Susan did what 
only a drunken mother could have done. She left her little 
Mary to live or to die, alone. As the clock struck, the land- 
lady reminded her of home, but she answered she had left it 
in good hands. She grew more and more oblivious, and dead 
to duty ; and reeled away at last when the house was shut up, 
not with unsteady steps towards her residence, but supported 
by the two men, Simpson and Efford. She never reached 
home that night ! 

Poor little Mary! Till nine o’clock, Ellen Stevens waited 
for the return of Mrs. Bertrand. Another hour passed, and 
still she did not come. The girl could stay nolonger. ‘ Mrs. 
Bertrand is sure to be in presently,’ she said ; so she made up 
the fire, and left the little child asleep. Hours passed away. 
Frank Bertrand was wearily pacing the deck of the Fury, 
more miserable than he had ever been in his life, and 
anxious almost beyond endurance as to the fate of both wife 
and child. Oh! if he could have heard the low wailing cry, 
‘Water, mother,’ ‘Water, good father;’ ‘Little Mary is so 
ill, mother ;? ‘Why does nobody come?’ If he had known 
that his only child was dying thus lonely and forsaken, whilst 
his wife dishonoured his honest name, that strong heart must 
have been broken. 

Susan came back at last. Late the next morning she opened 
the door, and entered, ashamed to meet the eyes of her sick 
child. But she never would meet those expressive eyes again. 
The life was for ever gone from that innocent child ; a little 
dead Mary was all that was left. Extended on the bed lay the 
body, the eyes opened, the limbs unstraightened, the hands icy 
cold, and the gay foreign toys strewn over the floor. Then the 
mother turned and fled from the room, screaming for help. The 
woman of the house came, and other neighbours, amongst 
them Ellen Stevens; and then a policeman, who questioned 
the poor distracted Susan, and to whom she confessed having 
staid out all night, amidst beseeching entreaties that _he would 
not tell her husband. 

Of course, Frank Bertrand was told; and then Susan learned, 
if she had never known before, what strong drink and bad 
company had made her throw away. The passionate lamenta- 
tions of a most loving heart—the cries of compassionate 
tenderness over the little dead Mary, whom his wife’s heartless 
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neglect had slain,—the expression of an indignation too deep 
for anger, and almost too strong for forgiveness, might have 
convinced any woman, not utterly hardened, that she would 
never be so loved again. But Susan went to her old enemy, 
the brandy bottle, and her heart was steeled once more. 
There was an inquest held at the Anchor, and as the doctor’s 
examination had convinced him that the child would have 
died, even with care, Susan escaped legal punishment, although 
she was severely censured by the coroner, at the request of 
the jury. 

Frank Bertrand could no longer endure England, and was 
soon again sent off to a foreign station, through the interest 
of his late captain. He would not take leave of Susan now. 
His heart was with little dead Mary—the child-victim to 
strong drink. 

There is no artistic conclusion to this true tale of wrong ; 
Susan is, we fear, still pursuing her downward path, but the 
veil of uncertainty hides her from our view. Oh! that she 
might be restored to penitence and virtue. Oh! that around 
her, and every mother who reads these pages, the angel of 
little dead Mary, who does always behold the ‘face of our 
Father who is in heaven,’ may hover, pointing a warning 
finger to the ruby wine, the comforting cordial, the dangerous 
brandy ; and uttering such a clear, sweet voice of protest 
against the robber of a mother’s love, as shall pierce through 
webs of sophistry and prejudice, straight to the inmost heart ! 





Art, VII—THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS IN 
MANCHESTER. 





ee depression, and Lord 

Stanley’s resignation of the presi- 
dency owing to the change of the 
Ministry, were hostile signs on the 
nativity of the tenth annual Congress ; 
but the energy of the local secretaries 
and committee countervailed these, and 
the Manchester Congress was the most 
successful of any of the gatherings of 
the association since the one held at 
Edinburgh. Sixteen hundred and fifty- 
six tickets were sold; and the net 
proceeds amounted to upwards of 
£1,052. The meetings throughout were 
well attended, and the business, as 
arranged by the Committees of Depart- 
ments, was satisfactorily gone through. 

In the International Law Section of 
the Jurisprudence and Law Amendment 





Department, there was an interesting 
discussion on a paper by Mr. Anthony 
Trollope on International Copyright. 
The duty of the mother country towards 
less favoured races in the colonies was 
considered, and the opinion was strongly 
expressed that judicial appointments in 
such of our dependencies as are inhabited 
by various races should be placed in the 
hands of the Imperial Government, in 
order to secure an independent and 
impartial tribunal. International ex- 
tradition for non-political offences was 
favourably regarded in this section ; but 
it was agreed that there must be the 
provision that the prisoner should be 
within a certain time put on his trial in 
his own country for the offence alleged 
against him at the time of his extradi- 
tion, 
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tion, and for no other; and that where 
this was not done, the State that gave 
him up should be entitled to reclaim 
him, It was, at the same time, thought 
that primd facie evidence of guilt might 
be submitted to a high officer, constituted 
for the purpose, as a safeguard against 
charges fabricated for the purpose of 
securing the alleged orithinal « and that 
the decisions of such an officer, under 
the express provisions of an inter- 
national code, would be received with 
as much confidence by foreign nations 
as those of prize courts. 

In the Municipal Law Section of. the 
same Department, an entire change. in 
* the existing law of bankruptcy was 
advoeated, including abolition of the ex- 
isting courts and machinery, and placin 
the estate of the insolvent debtor, ts 
his acquittance from liability, entirely 
in the hands of the creditors, as a body 
corporate and extra-judicially ; leaving 
offences against penal acts to be dealt 
with by ordinary criminal courts, and 
all litigation relating to the winding-up 
to the ordinary civil courts. The Com- 
mittee of the Department were unani- 
mously requested to prepare a full 
report on the papers and discussion, and 
submit the same to an early meeting of 
the Department. 

In considering the best method of 
reducing the law of England to a com- 
pendious form, the Congress had the 
advantage of the presence of a distin- 
eo" United States lawyer, Mr. D. 

. Field, who has taken a leading part 
in reducing the law of his own State of 
New York, to a code. The able and 
convincing statement of Mr. Field, in 
explaining the work thus accomplished, 
made a very marked impression, and a 
strong feeling was displayed by the sec- 
tion that there should be no longer 
delay in commencing so useful a work 
for our own country. The council sub- 
sequently resolved to urge on the 
Government the appointment of a royal 
commission, or some other procedure 
likely to lead to an early effort to codify 
the law. Mr. Field, in the address 
which he delivered as chairman of the 
International Section of the Jurispru- 
dence Department, advocated an inter- 
national code for settling disputes 
between civilised States ; and the council 
resolved to accede to the proposal, and 
have appointed a committee to prepare 
the outline of such a code, and report 
at the next annual meeting. Various 
remedies for bribery at elections were 
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suggested in the Municipal Law Section. 
Mr. Hare read a paper explanatory of 
his celebrated voting scheme, and a dis- 
cussion ensued upon it. 

In the Repression of Crime Section 
it ‘was ynanimonsly resolved, on the 
motion of the Right Hon. Jos. Napier, 
that the treatment of life-sentenced con- 
victs should be revised, so as to make 
their liberation the exception, and not, 
as now, the rule; and. that, to obviate 
danger or detriment to other prisoners 
or prisons, a special prison should be 
established, if possible on some island 
near our own shores, in which these 
convicts might receive special treatment. 
It was agreed that further legislation 
against infanticide was necessary; that 
the burden of illegitimacy should be laid 
on both parents according to their 
means; that capital punishment for in- 
fanticide should be abolished ; and that 
the modification proposed in the 12th, 
13th, and 14th clauses of the report of 
the Capital Punishment Commission 
should be adopted. It was generally 
thought that coroners should inquire 
into all cases of death in workhouses, 
reformatories, and lunatic asylums, as 
they do now in gaols; and that their 
courts are susceptible of much improve- 
ment. Exertions recently made for the 
reformation and future employment of 
female convicts, through the operations 
of the Carlisle Memorial Refuge, and 
other similar institutions, were noticed 
as having been very successful. 

Coming next to the Second, or Educa- 
tion Department, we impinge at once 
on various difficulties, which prevent all 
possibility of unanimity. But there 
was a strong opinion in many quarters 
that education ought to be legally ob- 
ligatory, and that it should be paid for 
out of an education rate. Yet the pre- 
sent denominational system was by no 
means out of favour, and the religious 
element in teaching was much insisted 
on. Still, it was considered that by 
giving the parents a free choice of 
schools the difficulty might be met, at 
least in large towns. The labours of 
the Manchester Education Aid Society 
were felt to have done much to aid in 
bringing the education question to its 
solution. The administration of educa- 
tional endowments was the theme of an 
able paper by Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. His proposal for the formation 
of a department of public charities, in 
connection with the Privy Council, and 
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Committee, received much attention. 
That children should be exempted in 
State-aided schools from religious teach- 
ing not approved of by parents, was 
largely conceded ; some preferred that 
it should be done on the Conscience 
Clause principle; others favoured the 
adoption of a secular system. Unani- 
mously it was agreed that the matter 
was ripe for immediate treatment by 
the Legislature. There was a long dis- 
cussion as to the conditions on which the 
State should pecuniarily assist schools 
hitherto completely or partially unaided, 
and it was agreed, by resolution, 

‘That this Department, while strongly 
affirming that complete provision for 
national education must be made by 
act of Parliament, are nevertheless con- 
vinced that much might be done in the 
meantime by relaxing in some points 
the Privy Council rules, and therefore 
earnestly request the council of the 
association to press on the Committee 
of Council on Education the necessity 
for modifying the revised code in the 
following particulars in the case of 
elementary schools, where the average 
attendance is below seventy, or where 
the school fees do not reach one-sixth 
of the total annual expenses. 

‘1. That a certificated teacher be not 
necessarily required. 

‘2. That the age at which children 
present at the inspection become entitled 
to the grant of 6s. 6d., without indivi- 
dual examination, be raised from six to 
eight years. 

‘3. That supplementary rules 8 and 
9, which fix the standard higher than 
the schools in view can attain, be not 
enforced. 

‘4, That where an additional expense 
is incurred by industrial teaching a 
grant in aid be given. 

‘5, That when the schools are held 
in rented premises no reduction be made 
for endowment, unless to the extent of 
the excess (if any) of the endowment 
over the rent.’ 

Mr. Nassau Molesworth’s paper on 
the ‘Half Time System’ brought out, in 
discussion, a strong expression of feeling 
favourable to the system’s extension to 
all branches of labour. 

It was unanimously agreed in the 
Department of Health, that a royal 
commission should frame a measure to 
consolidate and better administer the 
laws relating to public health. The 
tightening of many existing permissive 
enactments, so as to make them com- 
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pulsory, was generally recommended, as 
also was the inclusion of larger popula- 
tions by extension of the areas of sani- 
tary administration. Some discussion 
arose out of smoke; it will not, we hope, 
end init. Dr. Angus Smith deserves 
well of the community for his strenuous 
presentment of the evil effects of smoke 
on health, vegetation, property, and the 
good spirits and comfort of everybody. 
Small, certain, and cumulative fines 
were considered superior to heavy ones, 
which, being seldom imposed, do no 
good, and it was thought that Govern- 
ment should do the inspection and 
should enforce the penalties. With 
regard to the pollution of rivers, Lord 
Robert Montagu obtained the unani- 
mous adoption of a resolution to the 
effect that while it is necessary to 
remove, as speedily as possible, excreta 
and refuse from houses, it is ad- 
visable eventually to procure compul- 
sory legislation against the pollution of 
rivers by town sewage; and that the 
council should petition Parliament to 
compel towns and manufactories to use 
all practicable means for arresting such 
pollution. Amendment of the law 
against the adulteration of food was 
recommended, assimilating it in some 
degree to that relating to weights and 
measures, and including publication 
and exposure amongst the penalties. 
Miss Garrett’s paper on volunteer 
nurses led to a corroboration of her 
opinion that a higher status and more 
liberal pay will be the best means to 
obtain good nurses. 

In Section A of the Department of 
Economy and Trade, there was a great 
debate on drunkenness and the licensing 
system. Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth 
presided. The following papers were 
read:—One by the Rev. James Clark, 
of Salford (prepared by Mr. Samuel 
Pope for the Executive of the United 
Kingdom Alliance), ‘On what condi- 
tions and by what authority ought 
licences for the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to be granted?” Another by Mr. J. J. 
Stitt, of Liverpool, giving a history of 
the licensing system, and an explanation 
of the new licensing practice introduced 
by the Liverpool magistrates. A third, 
by the Rev. John Jones, of Liverpool, 
on ‘The remedy for our national 
drunkenness.’ And a fourth, by the 
Rey. A. Johnston, showing the extent 
and cost of the drinking system in Scot- 
land, and the good effects of the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act. A fifth, by Dr. Gale, 
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was taken as read. The discussion was 
opened by Mr. J. H. Raper; and 
amongst those who took part in it were 
General Neal Dow the ‘father of the 
Maine Law,’ and the Rev. W. Arthur, 
M.A., president of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. We quote the Western Morning 
Newsin saying that during the discussion 
‘a sensation was caused by the appear- 
ance of a Liverpool licensed victualler, 
named Smith, who boldly advocated the 
theory that licensing ought to be done 
away with altogether, because every man 
ought to be allowed to sell drink. The 
laughter grew quite uproarious when he 
spoke with much gusto on the great 
elevation of mind, and the startling 
revelations of truth which were made to 
the working classes when they got 
gloriously drunk. A sensation of ano- 
ther and profounder kind was caused 
when Mr. Arthur, the president of the 
Wesleyan Conference, announced his 
adhesion to the main principle of the 
Permissive Bill, that no community 
ought to have public-houses thrust upon 
them if two-thirds of that community 
were opposed thereto. This section sat 
for nearly five hours, and even then had 
by no means said all it had to say, 
though quite enough for the purpose.’ 
Tho following resolution was proposed 
by Mr. Raper, and eam by the 
Rev. J. V. B. Shrewsbury :—‘ That the 
necessities of the country call loudly 
upon the Legislature to pass a general 
measure to amend the laws regulating 
the sale of intoxicating liquors; that 
this section would therefore respectfully 
request the general council of the 
association to consider the propriety of 
memorialising Government to amend the 
licence laws, and to insert clauses in any 
measure enabling the inhabitants of 
townships and parishes entirely to pro- 
hibit the granting or renewing of 
licences whenever a large majority so 
desire’ An amendment, by Mr. 
Grindley, for limiting restriction to 
hours of sale, and modifying the Beer 
Act, was proposed, but received only 
three votes. Mr. Raper’s motion was 
carried by a very large majority,—a 
circumstance very notable, indicating 
an amount of progress in social science 
which could have been looked for at no 
previous period. With reference, also, 
to the dwellings of the labouring classes, 
an important discussion occurred in 
this section. The plan generally 
favoured, on the whole, was to buy up 
blocks of old buildings, and make 
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them fit to live in, rather than to 
attempt much in new erections; and it 
was thought by many that parliamen- 
tary power should be sought for com- 
pulsory purchase of such buildings, A 
full discussion of co-operation took 
place in this Section, and there was a 
disposition on all sides to look with 
great hopefulness to the progress of 
this movement. 

In Section B of the same Department, 
taxation was discussed, and upon it the 
general opinion seemed to be, that the 
number of articles subject to duties of 
customs and excise should be further 
diminished. The Bank Charter Act and 
National Debt Reduction were also 
debated in this Section. 

A great gathering of working men in 
the Free Trade Hall, on one of the 
evenings, was addressed by leading 
members of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided, 
and delivered an eloquent address, Lord 
Brougham also spoke; and amongst the 
other speakers were Mr. Thos. Hughes, 
M.P., Mr. Daniel, M.P., Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. D. D. Field, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, 
C.B., and General Neal Dow. 

Having alluded to Lord Brougham, 
we may fitly mention here that at the 
meeting in the Nisi Prius Court, held 
on the Thursday, his lordship, in his 
address as president of the council, said : 
‘We are now in Manchester, the head- 
quarters of the great Alliance movement, 
and, next to Rochdale, of the co-operative 
system, which indeed owes its continued 
existence to this place. As to the evils 
of intemperance, and the important 
services rendered by the Alliance to the 
good cause, there can be no doubt.’ 

In an address in his capacity of presi- 
dent of the Fourth Department, Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth gave ‘A Sketch 
of the Laws of Social Progress, illus- 
trated by the Growth of the Freedom 
and Political Capacity of the Manual 
Labour Class in England,’ in the course 
of which occurred the following passage : 

‘Perhaps no regenerative effort is 
more important or has to grapple with 
so formidable an evil as the United 
Kingdom Alliance. Between sixty and 
seventy millions of money are every 
year spent in beer, spirits, and tobacco. 

very intelligent inquirer is conscious 
that the eighteen millions of money 
which we annually apply to the support 
of indigence and the repression of crime 
are_to a great extent absorbed by the 
consequences of the demoralisation, 

misery, 
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misery, and want caused by intemper- 
ance. Our commercial prosperity will 
feed this frightful source of degradation 
so long as the evil is not combated by a 
system of obligatory nationai education, 
elevating the intelligence and the moral 
and religious principles of those elasses 
who are now the victims of intemperance. 
Meanwhile 70,000 of the manual labour 
classes have enrolled themselves members 
of the United Kingdom Alliance. They 
have created an active propagandism— 
assembling meetings characterised by 
the most enthusiastic outbursts of feeling. 
They establish local societies in almost 
every town or large village, circulate 
periodicals, and enrol members; they 
found benefit societies, bands of hope 
for children, employ missionaries and 
teachers, and have established about 
twenty county unions.’ 

During tho sittings of the different 
Sections, the liquor traffic question 
received much incidental attention, in 
addition to the more special notice given 
to it as recorded above. For example: 
a paper was read by Mr. Airlie, from 
the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, on 
Recreative Amusements; the Rev. H. 
Solly read a paper on Working Men’s 
Clubs ; and Dr. Martin, of Warrington, 
read a paper on the Cause of the High 
Rate of Mortality in Liverpool; in all 
which papers, and especially in the last, 
there was distinct tracing of the drink 
traffic as the great cause placing obstacles 
in the way of improvement. In the 
Health Section there was repeated re- 
ference to drinking and drunkenness as 
causes of bad nursing and other evils. In 
the supplementary Section of Economy 
and Trade, a paper on Servants’ Clubs, 
by Mrs, Rainds, was very pointed in its 
denunciation of public-houses and beer- 
shops. On Monday night, the Civil 
Court was crowded, for a discussion of 
the subject of bribery at elections. One 
of the papers read, prepared by Mr. J. 
Noble, recommended the prohibition of 
public-houses as committee rooms and 
places for electoral purposes, and the 
closing of all public-houses on the days 
of nomination and polling, as practised 
at the last election of President for the 
United States. ‘These recommendations 
were loudly cheered; and they were 
endorsed by Mr. Freeland, ex-M.P. for 
Chichester, and other gentlemen who 
took part in the debate. 

Again, in a paper by Mr. A. Ransome, 
on the Health of Manchester and Salford, 
read on Saturday in the Health Section, 
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the writer said:—‘Intemperance has 
often been noticed as a cause of disease, 
and it is difficult to over-estimate its 
gravity. According to tables carefully 
drawn up by Mr. Neison from copious 
data, the rate of mortality amongst 
persons of intemperate habits is shown 
to be “ frightfully high,” and unequalled 
by the results of any other series of 
observations made on any class of the 
population of thiscountry. At the term 
of life from twenty-one to thirty the 
mortality is upwards of five times that 
of the general community, and the 
effects of the different kinds of drink 
are thus shown :—The rate of mortality 
amongst beer drinkers is 44-97 per 1,000 
yearly; spirit drinkers, 59°96; mixed 
beer and spirit, 61:94. “Truly,” he 
says, “if there be anything in the usages 
of society calculated to destroy life, the 
most powerful is certainly the inordinate 
use of strong drink.” It has often been 
said that in any place the more numerous 
the facilities for drinking the greater the 
amount of drunkenness, and, we may 
now surely add, the larger will be the 
rate of mortality. In Liverpool the 
excessive mortality is by many observers 
attributed largely to drunkenness; and 
the mortality sub-committee of the Board 
of Health recommends that some control 
over the sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be given to the authorities.’ 

On one of the mornings during the 
progress of the Congress, a large and 
distinguished company accepted the 
invitation of the United Kingdom 
Alliance Executive, to breakfast in the 
Trevelyan Hotel, Manchester. The 
venerable chairman of the Executive of 
the Alliance, Mr. Alderman Harvey, 
J.P., presided; and addresses were 
delivered by Mr. B. Whitworth, M.P. ; 
Mr. Rawlinson, C.B.; Dr. Hancock, of 
Dublin ; Mr. Thomas Beggs, of London ; 
Rev. W. N. Molesworth, of Rochdale ; 
Mr. J. H. Raper; Rev. Dr. Emerton; Mr. 
Gilbert, of London, and the Hon. Neal 
Dow. The journal from which we have 
already quoted gave the following notice 
of the breakfast :—‘ Yesterday we began 
the day with a breakfast which the United 
Kingdom Alliance very hospitably gave 
to the sociologists in the Trevelyan 
(Temperance) Hotel. There was some 
very good speaking—short, pithy, and 
to the point. Alderman Harvey, of 
Salford, an ardent friend of the Alliance, 
presided, and he called up in succession 
a number of gentlemen of whom some 
are well known outside the ranks of the 

temperance 
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temperance party. Chief of these was 
Mr. Rawlinson, once a journeyman 
mason, now a C.B., and one of the most 
influential men in Lancashire, and he 
has gained his influence, not like most 
Lancashire men, by money getting, but 
by force of ability and social science. 
When the cotton famine was at its height, 
there was no one whom the Government 
could so well select as Mr. Rawlinson, 
for the purpose of carrying out the 
operations of the Public Works Act. 
That act, as your readers are aware, 
empowered the Treasury to advance 
money for making sewers, waterworks, 
and carrying out other improvements in 
the Lancashire towns. At first it seemed 
as if the measure were to be a dead 
letter; but through Mr. Rawlinson’s 
exertions the local authorities were per- 
suaded into making use of the permissive 
power given to them, and the result was 
an immediate benefit in the employment 
of starving workpeople, and the per- 
manent improvement of towns that 
sorely needed it. This permissive legis- 
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lation has done so much, that a shrewd 
man like Mr. Rawlinson could not but 
be convinced of the soundness of the 
principle, and, persuaded that if you 
could make men clean by act of Parlia- 
ment, you could also make them sober, 
So he Ae given in his adhesion to the 
principle of the Alliance, not a little to 
the satisfaction of its members. Mr. 
Whitworth, M.P., Dr. Molesworth 
(known by his history of the Reform 
Bill), and General Neal Dow also gave 
us speeches,’ 

The council of the Social Science 
Association, in their summary report of 
the Congress, have recorded their grati- 
tude to the citizens of Manchester for 
the hospitality and kindness with which 
the association had been received; and 
they have alluded with especial pleasure 
to the peculiar facilities afforded by the 
noble edifice, the Assize Courts, for the 
accommodation of members and the 
transaction of business. 

Next year’s Congress will assemble in 
Belfast in September. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SELECTIONS. 


WHY GOOD MAID SERVANTS ARE SCARCE. 


The system of small farms has gone 
out of fashion; where formerly there 
were three small farms, at each of which 
a rough cottage girl was every year 
broken a little to the habits of civilised 
life, there is now one large farm, the 
occupier of which is a rich man, and 
often a man of education. In this farm 
no girl is trained, for the mistress of the 
house will not take rough girls from the 
village; on the contrary, she requires 
well-taught servants, a 80, instead of 
three farms, in each of which a raw girl 
was every year partially trained, there 
is now one farm where no training is 
done, but where two or three accom- 

lished maid servants are employed. 
his is the condition of large parts of 
several counties, and it fully accounts 
for. the scarcity of trained servants. 

The cotton famine and the silk 
distress at Coventry did nothing to 
diminish the scarcity of good servants, 
although great numbers of girls were 
thereby thrown out of work who would 
have been glad to take situations in 


prtlenen's families, if any one would 
ave engaged them. It is not-probable 
that the scarcity of good maid servants 
will diminish ; on the contrary, as the 
system of large farms extends—which 
it certainly will do in some parts of the 
country, being the most profitable plan, 
under certain agricultural conditions— 
the number of training places, and, con- 
sequently, the number of trained girls, 
will continue to diminish: It appears 
to me that ladies will have to resign 
themselves to the infliction of half- 
trained servants. ‘This is a real and 
sericus inconvenience, but we shall not 
remedy it by taking measures to add to 
the number of untrained girls anxious 
to become servants. 

It is sometimes said that the race of 
servants is inferior in point of station 
to what it used to be, and that the 
daughters of cow cottagers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, &c., who, fifty years ago, 
used to go to service, and who made the 
best servants, now become dressmakers 
or nursery governesses. This is true, 
: and 





Why Good Maid Servants are Scarce. 


and the change arises from a difference 
in the manners and customs, not of that 
class, but of the class above it. 

In former days it was the custom for 
a farmer to sit in his kitchen in the 
evening when work was over, with his 
wife and family, his farm servants and 
servant maids. They all supped together 
and spent the evening together; thus 
the farmer and his wife acted as pro- 
tectors and ‘chaperons’ to the young 
girls, and all was well. But now the 
custom is changed; the farmer sits in 
the parlour with his family, and the 
servant girls spend the evening alone 
with the farm lads. In the very large 
farm-houses this does not usually occur ; 
there the farming men lodge with the 
foreman, whose wife cooks for them, and 
they all sup and spend the evening 
together ; but in ordinary farm-houses 
the new custom is productive of much 
harm. There is, therefore, no cause for 
surprise if parents who can afford to 
apprentice their daughters to the dress- 
making trade should prefer to do so, 
rather than expose them to the very 
great disagreeableness of spending the 
evening alone with rough lads, whose 
manners and language are by no means 
what they ought to be. 

If gentlefolks would takethe daughters 
of cow cottagers and superior workmen 
into their houses at once, without any 
previous training, their parents would 
probably be glad to send them, but the 
do not like to expose them to the roug 
ordeal of farm life, and we ought not 
to blame them for this feeling, for it is 
indeed commendable. 

The author of ‘Ploughing and 
Sowing ’* says on this subject :— 

‘Every farm-house that I go into, I 
hear the same story. The master and 
mistress (strange misnomers!) have no 
control whatever over their servants, 
except in their actual work: this is 
abundantly evident; but where does the 
fault lie? Surely with usall; not only 
with the employers themselves, but with 
the so-called Christian people who live 
round about, and make no effort, or not 
all that they might do, to remedy this 
state of things; but in the first instance, 
I think, the blame rests most with the 
farmers and their wives, in having that 
number of young servants in their 
house, and not living amongst them; 
quite forgetting thatin every gentleman’s 





* *Plonghing and Sowing’ Edited by the 
Rev. F. Digby Legard. 
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house, where there is anything like that 
number of young servants, there are 
upper servants, male and female, whose 
first duty it is to keep order in the 
household, whereas in a farm-house, the 
foreman, who is the only person even 
supposed to have any authority in the 
kitchen, is very frequently under twenty, 


.and seldom more than twenty-three. 


‘Seeing is believing. Ihad heard all 
my life, with the hearing of the ear, that 
farm-house life was “ so demoralising.” 
I had also heard pretty much what 
were its evils and dangers, but till I saw 
it with my own eyes last Thursday 
evening, at seven o'clock, I never really 
believed it; not that I doubted it, but 
I never believed it in any true sense, till 
Isaw it. This was how it happened :— 
I went into a farm-house parlour, and 
stayed for a few minutes talking with 
its inmates; then down a passage to the 
farm-house kitchen, to talk to és 
inmates, consisting of seven young men 
and youths, and three young women, 
who had all just finished supper; the 
girls were “ washing up,” the lads were 
sitting on benches about the kitchen or 
near the fire; there was no housekeeper, 
no older person with them: that is just 
what I saw, and just what takes place 


_ every evening of their lives, except that 


my coming amongst them on this occa- 
sion made a little difference, perhaps 
even a great difference, and something 
of a sensation.’ 

In another book* by the same author 
there is the following passage :— 

‘I am afraid, however, that if the 
generality of farmers and their wives 
eannot beconsidered guiltless concerning 
the boys that they employ, still less can 
they as regards their servant girls. If 
they are bound in some degree to supply 
the place of parents to the boys they 
hire, they are certainly not less so as 
regards the girls, who are exposed to 
especial dangers and trials. When they 
fall, who shall apportion the blame 
aright between their parents, their em- 
ployers, and themselves? One thing is 
plain—that in the higher classes of life, 
watchful care from very early years, 
refinement of manners, and regard for 
public opinion, are hardly considered 
sufficient safeguards to make it desirable 
to leave youths and maidens constantly 
in one another’s society, without some 
kind of chaperonage ; how must it be, 
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then, with those poor girls who have not 


had those advantages of early association 
and training, and are too often exposed 
to very much that is unseemly, without 
any protection of older friend or 
guardian; for the mistress is never in 
the kitchen in the evening, and the fore- 
man, who is supposed to keep order, is 
often a youth of twenty. Ihave known 
ten farm lads and three girls in a house, 
with a foreman of twenty, and a wild 
youth he was! Perhaps more generally 
the foreman is twenty-two or twenty- 
three. If he is older and married, he 
does not live in the house, but goes 
home when he has had his supper, 
leaving perhaps six or eight young men 
and lads, and either two or three girls, 
to their own devices.’ 

In small farms, where there is only 
one girl and one or two lads, the state 
of affairs is no better. The wife of a 
clergyman, writing from another county, 
says in a letter about a girl who is going 
to service, ‘I shall dread her going to 
a small farm-house, so many girls are 
ruined ; they are allowed to mix so much 
with the farming lads.’ 

Thave been told by a working woman, 
on whose word I can rely, that if a 
servant girl complains to her mistress 
of insolent conduct on the part of the 
lads, the answer not unfrequently is, 





+ This describes farm life in Yorkshire. 
In other counties it is, I believe, usual, when 
the farms are so large as to require six or 
eight farming men, to send them to lodge 
with the foreman. 
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‘If you do not like your place you can 
leave ; and the young man is not even 
reproved for his conduct, which the girl 
must either submit to, or lose her place. 
The fact is, that it is much easier to get 
a new maid than a new farm lad—tho 
number of girls anxious to get training 
being so great—and if the lad was 
offended he would want to leave; and, 
though he has no legal right to do so 
till the end of the year, a farmer does 
not like to keep a lad against his will. 
‘If a master endeavours to find fault 
about anything, a lad’s reply will be, 
“Tf I don’t please you, give me my 
money.” This generally happens at a 
time of year when there is much to be 
done in the fields, and a great demand 
for labour. Will it be believed that in 
the great majority of cases a master 
dares not refuse? Ihave often argued 
the matter with farmers, and have tried 
to show them that if thus bullied, they 
were the servants and their lads the 
masters. “It’s all very true what you 
say,” they replied, “but you see there 
are so many ways they can spite us, best 
let °em go when they’ve a mind to, or 
they'll maybe do you a hurt.” ’* 
here is a tract, warning young girls 
not on any account to become shop- 
women, or engage in any occupation 
except domestic service, as that isthe only 
employment where they are certain to 
be always protected by their masters and 
mistresses !—Englishwoman’s Review. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE SALTWORKERS. 


The social condition of the salt- 
workers has for centuries been, and in 
most cases continues to be, a reproach to 
English civilisation. The heat of the 
stoves and pan-houses in which they 
work, and which frequently better de- 
serve the name of their homes than the 
miserable hovels in which they huddle 
out of working hours, renders more than 
a minimum of clothing unnecessary if 
not burdensome, and even this mini- 
mum is not unfrequently dispensed with 
by both sexes. The work is necessarily 
continuous day and night, and from 
Monday morning to Saturday evening 
it often happens that the labourer never 
quits the precincts of the works, snatch- 


ing his intervals of rest beside the pans. 
Men and women, boys and girls, are 
thus exposed to more than all the de- 
basing and demoralising influences which 
haunt the worst dwellings of our agri- 
cultural labourers, without a single 
antagonistic agency to prevent their 
lapse into the lowest depths of brutish 
immorality. The social condition of 
the saltworkers has consequently been, 
and probably still is, more abjectly de- 
graded than that of any other class 
equally numerous, although their po- 
verty is by no means so depressing. 
With scarcely an exception, wherever 


salt manufactures on a large scale havo 
existed, the population caiitins in 
- em 
































Social Condition of the Saltworkers. 


them has been the disgrace and pollu- 


tion of the neighbourhood, a community. 


almost unapproachable by philanthropy 
and irreclaimable by religion. Happily 
we are able to record the dawn of better 
days in the district nearest to Bir- 
mingham. 

It is now eight years since the em- 
ployment of women at the Stoke Works 
was entirely discontinued by the pro- 
prietor, John Corbett, Esq., and al- 
though the full result of the measure 
will not be felt until a new generation 
has arisen, it has already acted on the 
habits and condition of the workpeople 
in such a manner as to produce a social 
revolution in the neighbourhood, Mar- 
riage, an institution previously almost 
ignored, has in a great measure super- 
seded the indiscriminate concubinage 
resulting from the former conditions of 
labour; the dwellings of the workpeople, 
now continuously occupied, have very 
perceptibly improved, and if the con- 
dition of the saltworker from a social 
and moral point of view is still greatly 
lower than that of the average artisan, 
it is far higher than it ever has been, or 
indeed could be, under the old system. 
The reformation thus effected has also 
been materially aided by an alteration 
in the arrangement of the work intro- 
duced about five years ago. Formerly, 
one man only was usually appointed to 
take charge of each pan both by day 
and night, and was paid at the rate of 
1s. 10}d. per ton of salt manufactured. 
In place of this system, what is termed 
‘shift work’ is now universally adopted 
at the Stoke Works. Two men, one for 
the day and one for the night, are 
appointed to each pan, and receive 2s. 
per ton proportionally divided between 
them, the higher rate of payment being 
compensated by the additional amount 
manufactured under the new system. 
Three assistants are required to each 
pan, who are paid by the men in charge 
of it out of their receipts for the salt 
manufactured. Much of the work can 
be done by boys and girls, and a father, 
by taking his children as his assistants, 
could make a considerable addition to 
his wages. Astrong inducement is thus 
held out to parents to employ their 
children in such a manner as wholly to 
preclude their chance of obtaining any 
education, although at Stoke the induce- 
ment no longer exists in the case of 
girls. All the work is paid by the piece, 
and even in processes apparently so 
simple, an amount of judgment, experi- 
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ence, tact, and dexterity is required 
which makes a wide difference between 
the wages of a good and a bad workman. 
A fair workman, on an average, at 2s. 
per ton, can, itis calculated, make about 
28s. per week. Each head of a pan is 
paid 22s. weekly on account, and the 
balance is settled monthly, the work 
being appraised by the foreman of the 
salt works, who rejects or reduces the 
allowance for work in any way faulty or 
imperfect. About 500 hands are em- 
ployed at Stoke Works, and the averago 
amount of salt of all kinds manufactured 
is about 3,000 tons per week, with a 
consumption of from 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
of fuel. Previous to 1823, when the 
duty on salt, then as high as 15s. per 
a was repealed, the entire annual 
produce of Droitwich did not amount 
to more than 9,000 tons, the entire 
produce of Worcestershire being now 
about 290,000 tons per annum. The 
Cheshire salt works are capable of pro- 
ducing a million tons per annum, but 
the supply being immensely in excess of 
the demand, many works are always 
standing both in the Cheshire and 
Worcestershire districts. The export 
trade of Worcestershire is about 50,000 
tons annually; that of Cheshire about 
650,000 tons. 

The price of salt for many years has 
ranged within very narrow limits. 
Monthly meetings are held by the 
manufacturers, as in other trades, and 
arrangements made as to the rate of 
wages, the prices to be charged, and 
other matters affecting their common 
interests. The number of ‘small mas- 
ters’ in the trade, however, renders any 
effective combination among the manu- 
facturers as difficult as the introduction 
of any substantial reform in the habits 
and condition of the workpeople. A 
large portion of the trade in the aggre- 
gate at Droitwich is in the hands of 
such masters, who, not possessed of 
sufficient capital to undertake the manu- 
facture on a scale large enough to 
permit the adoption of expensive im- 
provements in machinery, or in the 
system of working and payment of 
wages, are still able, by employing their 
own family as workpeople, to produce 
salt. at a rate so low as to render it 
difficult for those able to initiate the 
necessary reforms to realise an adequate 
remuneration from them. On the whole, 
therefore, although the experiment tried 
at Stoke has, we believe, been commer- 
cially as well as socially successful, and 

must 
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must in the long run materially affect 
the condition of the saltworkers, there 
is but little immediate prospect of their 
making any great general advance in 
the social scale. For the present the 
public is able to purchase salt at a price 
ney lower by some infinitesimal 
raction than it would be if the manu- 
facture were entirely in the hands of 
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large proprietors and the employment. 
of women and children strictly pro- 
hibited; but the advantage is dearly 
purchased by the continued existence 
amongst us of a class of labourers which 
ranks below that even of the working 
colliers.—Birmingham and the Hard- 
ware District. 





INFANT MORTALITY. EARLY CLOSING. 


Infant mortality in France has long 
been the subject of newspaper disquisi- 
tion. It must be satisfactory to the 
writers who have laboured to show that 
this mortality was in great measure 
preventable, to find a striking instance 
in which it has been most materially 
diminished in consequence of the stir 
made by the public press. M. Jean 
Dollfus, one of the largest manufac- 
turers in Alsatia, was shocked to find 
that the women employed in his facto- 
ries lost 40 per cent. of their children 
in the first year, whereas the average 
mortality at that age in France is only 
18. He came to the conclusion that a 
main cause of this frightful loss of in- 
cipient life was the necessity which lay 
upon the mothers to resume work too 
soon after their confinement. He 
therefore, with the true grandeur of a 
merchant prince, determined to pay to 
every woman in his service who was 
brought to bed six weeks’ wages, with- 
out requiring any work for it. This 
was three years ago. The wondrous 
and most rejoicing result of the philan- 
thropic experiment has been the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality in the district 
from 40 to 25. Six other houses have 
been so struck with the beneficial 
effects of M. Dollfus’s system, that they 
have resolved to adopt it, subject only 
to a modification—necessary, perhaps, 
in a commercial point of view, and 
wholesome as regards the independence 
of the workman. Seeing the immense 
benefit to humanity produced by M. 
Dollfus’s charity, they recommend to 
all their employés to make themselves 


participants in the system by a sub- 
scription of three sous a fortnight from 
all women in their factories between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years. A better 
insurance could scarcely be devised. I 
should add that the premium is insuffi- 
cient to cover the risk, but the masters 
undertake to make up the difference. 
The high moral of the story lies far 
less in the relations between master and 
servant than in the proved fact that 
infants die if their mothers are con- 
strained to hard labour soon after their 
birth. Another experiment of M. Doll- 
fus, with a view to improve the moral 
condition of his labourers, has been suc- 
cessful. He some time since told his 
600 weavers that he would pay them 
for eleven hours’ work a day the same 
wages that he had hitherto paid for 
twelve, but on the condition, which 
eommercial competition rendered in- 
dispensable, that they should dv as 
much work in the reduced time as they 
had been in the habit of doing. 
‘Thank you for nothing,’ a critical 
workman might well have said, without 
being thought cantankerous. Never- 
theless, it is alleged that the workmen 
accept the conceded hour as a precious 
boon, and cheerfully act up to the con- 
ditions. The fear of losing the hour 
imparts to them the activity requisite 
to do twelve hours’ work in eleven. 
The leaders of this praiseworthy move- 
ment say that, among other results, an 
increased demand for books at the Mul- 
house Working Men’s Library is re- 
markable.—Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Autobiography of the Rev. E. 
Mathews, the Hather Dickson of 
Mrs, Stowe’s ‘ Dred ; also, a Descrip- 
tion of the Influence of the Slave Party 
over the American Presidents, and the 
Rise and Progress of the Anti-Slavery 
Reform; with a Preface by Handel 
Cossham, Esq. Pp. 444. London: 
Houlston and Wright. 


Tuz Rev. E. Mathews belongs to a 


family which had, at no very remote 


period, with the family of the great 
apostle of temperance, Theobald 
Mathew, one common __ progenitor. 
Though an Englishman, he has gone 
through much labour and suffering in 
behalf of the anti-slavery cause in the 
United States, and on one occasion was 
pitched ten times successively into a 
ond by pro-slavery persecutors, and 
eft to crawl out each time as he could. 
Indeed he is, as the title indicates, the 
original from whom Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
drew her ‘ Father Dickson,’ in ‘ Dred ;’ 
it must needs be, therefore, that his 
history is one well deserving of recital. 

Mr. Mathews’s book is evidently not 
written merely that his own trumpet 


’ may beduly sounded. His narration is 


modest and reticent, where many in like 
case would have made it self-laudatory ; 
indeed, its greatest fault is in its too 
careful avoidance of those personal 
details which would serve to reveal the 
man and add particular interest to an 
autobiography. He pleads guilty, in 
fact, to having a penchant for blue 
books, so what can any reader in search 
of mere thrilling narrative expect? Yet 
there is an agreeable spice of anecdote 
in the volume, although, as regards the 
bulk of the matter, it is, and its great 
value, lies in its being occupied with 
records of the great political and social 
movements that have attracted so 
much of the world’s attention to 
America. 

To all who, notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of the Eyre, Hobbs, and Ram- 
sey spirit, have hearts that yet beat true 
to humanity, and souls that can rise in 
indignant protest against tyranny and 
Oppression no matter what the hue of 
the victims, this will be a deeply inter- 
esting book, and they will be delighted 
to accompany Mr. Mathews through the 
details of recent American politics, 
combined with the history of a man 


evidently of large philanthropic spirit, 
and possessing no mean amount of 
moral and physical courage. 

We select a few passages for the im- 
mediate entertainment of our readers, 
who will, however, do well to get the 
book. 


LOST IN THE FOREST. 


‘From Brothertown I set out for She- 
boygan, a settlement of white people, 
where there was a Baptist Church, 
which I had assisted to organise. This 
was on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
about fifty miles east of Brothertown. 
There was a good road by Green Bay, 
and one about one-third the distance, 
through the woods; the latter was an 
Indian trail, a narrow pathway wide 
enough for one person only. The In- 
dians had no conveyances with wheels 
and made-no roads. They did not 
travel two abreast, but in single file,— 
men, women, children, and horses fol- 
lowing one behind the other. I have 
known them as they approached me 
leave the path—on seeing that my horse 
was somewhat frightened —and hide 
behind the trees till I had passed by. 
The smell of the deerskins they wore 
might have produced this effect on the 
horse. I decided to reach Sheboygan 
if possible by, the Indian trail. On 
Friday I started, having an appoint- 
ment to preach in the evening. The 
day was pleasant—it was in summer. 
In some portions of the trail, the grass 
had grown—but I succeeded, though 
not without some difficulty, in tracing 
it. I passed through th8 oak openings. 
Many of the trees were stunted by the 
fires that in the fall of the year sweep 
over the country for hundreds of miles, 
So dry is the grass that sometimes from 
lighted tobacco from pipe or cigar it 
will commence burning and continue 
many days. 

‘ But to pursue the trail, I passed the 
openings and entered the thick forest. 
Here the trees on the trail were blazed— 
this was an additional guide. The first 
travellers took with them an axe, and 
cut off a little bark from each tree on 
the way, and applied to the wound a 


' fire-brand, preventing growth and leav- 


ing a permanent mark. The mark thus 
made by white men is oval, that of In- 
dians is pointed like an arrow. Riding 
on 
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on with confidence, I was surprised to 

d, near sundown, that the trail 
branched into two separate age 
I took that most deeply trodden, and 
hastened on, but after a while observed 
that the trees were not blazed. The 
wiser course would have been to halt, 
kindle a fire, rest till morning, then 
return, and follow the other branch of 
the trail. I supposed, however, that I 
could not be far from Sheboygan; and 
if I could make my way, should be in 
time for the meeting and not disappoint 
the audience. Sol rode on. At some 
distance in the forest, on my left, there 
appeared a large open space. Antici- 
pating that this was a settlement where 
the woods had been cut down, probably 
the outskirts of Sheboygan, I left the 
trail and hastened towards it; when, lo! 
it was a large swamp in which no trees 
could grow; and as my horse began to 
sink in the bog at its borders, T leaped 
off to get him on to good ground, and 
while doing so lost my reckoning of the 
direction in which was the trail. In 
vain I tried to find it again. 

‘The Sheboygan river, at the side of 
which the town is built, rises in this 
direction. If I could but see this, my 
difficulty would be at anend. Climbing 
a high tree I looked in every direc- 
tion ; but no river was visible; nothing 
but the interminable forest stretching 
away to the horizon, a prospect that 
made my heart sink within me. The 
forest was a hundred and fifty miles 
from north to south, and fifty miles 
from east to west; and I had no com- 
= I hoped, however, by the sun, to 

able to proceed to the east the next 
morning. Descending, and tying my 
horse to a tree, I kindled a fire, having 
dry wood in abundance, and ate a supper 
of fine plums. In my journey I saw a 
tree loaded with them, and had filled 
my pockets with them to give to the 
children of the settlers. olves and 
rattle-snakes were my only antagonists. 
The former will not approach a fire, and 
the latter always give warning before 
they bite. They are readily killed by a 
stroke across the back with a switch—I 
have thus killed many of them; con- 
sidering that by so doing I might be 
saving some one’s life. When the fire 
got low, I grew cold and awoke. I 
replenished my fire, and was soon again 
in slumber. The next morning there 
was a drizzling rain; and I could not 
ascertain the east by the sun. I gave 
my horse the rein, hoping he would find 
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his way back to the trail, but he made 
his way back to the place where he had 
spent the night, and proceeded no 
farther. 

‘By no expedient could I regain the 
lost trail. One mode remained of 
judging of the east. A little moss 
always grows on the north sides of the 
trees, near the roots. Judging by this 
mode I proceeded eastward. eaeed- 
ing a valley I hoped to find some water 
for my horse. For myself I had found 
wild raspberries in abundance, rich as 
they were ripe—and felt no thirst. A 
small stream purled its course through 
the valley, but so overgrown with thorns 
and briers, that it was impossible with- 
out the aid of an axe to gain access to 
it ; and I had no axe with me. Turn- 
ing, however, down the stream, I at 
length came to an opening. My horse 
was now able to enter the stream, and 
while he slaked his thirst I observed the 
frame of an Indian wigwam on the 
opposite bank—the poles on which the 
covering had been placed. A wigwam 
is always built close to atrail. 1 rode 
up the bank, and to my great relief 
found a trail. The trees were blazed— 
the marks were pointed, not oval. It 
was not the trail L left. Continuing my 
journey as long as light permitted, and 
reaching no settlement, I dismounted, 
and fastening the fore-feet of my horse 
together with a small chain having a 
strap at each end, I turned him out. 
He had never left me but once, when a 
man scolded him for endeavouring to 
enter a log-house where I was. A log 
served for a pillow—and wrapping my 
Boston comforter, a sort of overcoat 
round me, I lay down near the fire I 
had kindled, anticipating, however, that 
as the ground and log were wet from a 
recent shower of rain, I might take cold. 

‘In the dead of the night I awoke ; 
the owls were hooting. I listened, and 
could hear the elank of the small chain, 
as my horse changed his position. My 
anxiety to know where I was amounted. 
almost to an agony. I was lonely in its 
utmost sense. In the depth of that 
forest I thought of dear friends in Old 
England; of life as a probation; of 
great moral conflicts; of slavery and 
anti-slavery; and a voice seemed to say— 
“Great as your toils and anxieties are 
in this dilemma, they are not as great 
as those of the slave. You long to 
see a brother man; but, were you an 
escaping slave, you would tremble to 
see One ; you are faint for want of “— 

u 
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but the escaping slave, equally faint, 
may hear the bloodhounds baying on 
his track.” I resolved to remember 
those in bonds, as bound with them; 
and become agent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, should I escape from my pre- 
sent peril. 

‘With the earliest light I was on my 
way the next morning. It was Sunday. 
The sun rose from behind a cloud. 
My course was north-west. Emerging 
from the woods I came to an Indian 
hunting-ground. There were level 
lawns and clumps of trees—it seemed 
some English park. I reached an excel- 
lent spring of water, and there the trail 
ended. To return and seek a settle- 
ment at the other end of the trail was 
more than my strength could bear. 
Having the sun to guide me, I decided 
to keep on in a north-westerly course, 
hoping to strike the Wisconsin river, 
when I should know my way. Be- 
fore going far, unexpectedly, I came 
upon another trail. Pursuing this I 
came to a level flat country. At my 
right hand were some hills. Passing 
these I saw in the distance a log-house, 
and corn growing. These the hills had 
hidden from view. Had the house 
been built of polished marble, it could 
not have appeared more delightful to 
me. I rode up to the door and knocked. 
It was opened by a woman. I apolo- 
gised for my appearance, having been 
lost in the woods since Friday, stating 
that I had left Fon du Lac for Sheboy- 
gan, and should feel greatly obliged to 
learn the name of the locality. The 
woman was from Ireland, and replied, 
“ Faith, sir, then you are back at Fon 
du Lac again.” I was within four miles 
of the place from which I started.’ 


W. E. FORSTER, ESQ., M.P. 


‘The Memoirs of William Forster, a 
minister of the Society of Friends, whose 
first visit was paid to America in 1824, 
contain the following from his diary :— 

‘« Almost from the first of my coming 
to America I have wished to obtain a 
brief summary of the laws in all the 
different States, relating to slaves and 
free people of colour. <A few friends in 
Philadelphia are now interested in the 
object, and I hope it will ultimately be 
accomplished, though it must be a work 
of considerable time, of no small labour, 
and probably of some expense. I know 
of nothing that would be so likely to 
arouse the people of the Eastern and 
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Middle States into action as having these 
oppressive statutes brought before them 
in such a compendium.” 

‘This was written in Pennsylvania in 
1824. In New York, soon afterwards, 
he adds:—‘‘ The work I have so long 
had in view, a digest of the laws of the 
different States, affecting slaves and free 
coloured people, is in progress. A young 
man, an attorney in Philadelphia, the 
son of my friend, Daniel Stroud, of 
Stroudsborough, has it in hand; he is 
hearty in the cause; I augur great 
things from its publication.” 

‘Mr. Forster paid three visits to 
America. In the last he was one of a 
deputation sent by the English Society 
of Friends, for the purpose of waiting 
on the governor of each State and plac- 
ing the subject of emancipation before 
him in the form of an address. he 
deputation called on the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was then 
the governor of the Slave State of Ten- 
nessee. 

‘In a lecture on slavery which I 
delivered at Burleigh, near Otley, in 
Yorkshire, which was illustrated by a 
large map, I traced out the course of 
the deputation in the Slave States, and 
its arrival in Tennessee, and described 
the illness, death, and burial of one of 
the number—Mr. Forster—adding, he 
was the father of our worthy chairman, 
Mr. William Edward Forster, M.P., 
who presided, now (June, 1866) the 
Under Colonial Secretary, rose, and 
with much emotion said, “I regard my 
father as, in some sense, a martyr to the 
anti-slavery cause.”’ 


A RIGHTEOUS PROTEST. 


‘In April, 1850, a Christian Anti- 
Slavery Convention was held at Cincin- 
nati, invited by a committee represent- 
ing several religious denominations. As 
six of our white friends from College 
Hill designed attending it, I proposed 
that we should strike a blow at caste on 
the steamboat, and eat with the coloured 
passengers; and then distribute hand- 
bills among the whites, showing that we 
had done right. I read a copy of a 
handbill which I had drawn up. This 
was approved, they would eat with the 
coloured passengers, and I was autho- 
rised to have two hundred bills in readi- 
ness. They were neatly printed, and 
ready, when we all went on board the 
“Ben Franklin,” one of the mcst superb 
boats on the river. But in common 

with 
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withall the other boats, a white gambler 
‘on board was treated with more respect 
‘than a coloured minister, however in- 
telligent or pious. 

‘There were but two coloured pas- 
sengers, Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Colum- 
bus; and 8. Tosspott, a Congregationalist. 
The supper bell rang in due season, and 
the first white company were served. It 
rang the second time, and a second 
company of white people took their 
seats. I and my anti-slavery friends 
were patiently waiting for the third 
bell. As I was beginning to fear they 
never would finish eating, the whites 
rose from the table, which having been 
prepared, the third bell rang for the 
coloured passengers. Then was seen 
the remarkable spectacle of whites and 
blacks eating at the same public table. 
The steward and waiters were coloured 
persons. I had apprised the steward of 
our plan,—so that six extra plates were 
duly laid. We enjoyed the supper, albeit 
several pairs of eyes aera upon us 
from the end of the cabin, who perhaps 
imagined the comet was coming, or 
some other unusual event, or why should 
caste be thus disregarded ? 

‘But the attention and diligence of 
the coloured waiters,—who were de- 
lighted to see their colour respected,— 
could scarcely be excelled. «Will you 
take some fish, sir? Shall I help you 
to a thin slice of ham? Will you take 
some of this excellent pie? Shall I 
change your plate, sir; this is another 
kind of pie.” Why, if we had been 
governors of States, or members of the 
Cabinet, they could not havewaited upon 
us with more assiduity. After supper 
we prepared to give the passengers a 
little anti-slavery dessert. Our anti- 
slavery friends divided the boat into 
districts, and each taking a number of 
bills, we gave one to each passenger. 
The bill read thus :— 

*“To the passengers on board this 
steamboat. 

« “ Respected reader,—Custom havin 
established a law which requires revi | 
persons, whatever may be their intellec- 
tual and moral worth, to wait until 
white persons have eaten, on board our 
steamboats, &c. 

‘“We present to our fellow-passen- 
gers the following reasons against the 
continuance of this custom. 

‘“1. It is unjust. Coloured passen- 
gers pay the same as others. 

«2. It is contrary to the word of 
God: ‘Do unto others as yo would 
they should do unto you.’ 
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««3. It is anti-republican—all men 
are born free and equal. 

‘«4, It pays no regard to moral 
character. Gamblers, if white, take 
precedence of ministers of the Gospel, 
if coloured. 

‘«5, It is oppressive to the friends 
of liberty ; they are expected to sanction 
the wicked prejudice on which slavery, 
the sum of all villanies, rests. 

‘« Should the reader desire to reply 
publicly to these objections, he will 
please forward his name to the person 
from whom he received this handbill, 
that it may be appended to a paper to 
be presented to the captain of the 
steamboat, requesting the use of the 
saloon for that purpose. 

«« (Signed )—Several Passengers.” 

‘This was reccived differently by 
different persons. Mrs. Craven, whose 
district was the ladies’ cabin, handed 
one to the wife of the captain. She 
read it, and instantly returned it, say- 
ing, “Take this back; my husband is 
perfectly competent to make rules to 
govern this boat.” But her husband 
had not made the rule. The slave- 
holders had made it; perhaps she 
feared the loss of their custom if caste 
was disregarded. 

‘I handed a bill to a man sitting near 
the stove,—he read it and threw it in the 
fire. Another proposed to see the cap- 
tain and have those who had distributed 
the bills set ashore at the first wood- 
yard. This is one of the yards where 
wood is piled up for the steamboats, 
as they consume wood instead of coal ; 
and perhaps no house could be found 
within twenty miles of it. So great was 
the excitement that, though I endea- 
voured to look calm, I feared all our 
anti-slavery friends would be thrown 
into the river together. A passenger 
came to me for another copy of the bill, 
to send to South Carolina. This I was 
happy to supply. A person said I am 
quite willing to eat with such respectable 
coloured passengers as we have on board. 
Here was a convert. But among all 
the passengers not one was found willing 
to come forward and publicly defend the 
ungodly practice of excluding coloured 
passengers from the table. Yet it wasa 
hard task for them, after having been 
challenged, to say nothing. 

‘Free coloured persons were not al- 
lowed to sleep in the state-rooms. Beds 
are made up for them on the cabin-floor. 
Many prefer to sit up all night. Yet 
when a slaveholder goes on board he 
occupies 
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occupies one berth in the state-room 
and his slave the other, to be ready to 
hand his master a glass of water in the 
night, if he should be thirsty. I tooka 
state-room, containing two berths, and 
told Mr. Fitzgerald he could occupy one 
of them. This was the first instance in 
the history of the hoat where a free 
coloured person and a white man had 
occupied the same state-roo. As I 
thought of his comfortable situation 
compared with sleeping on the cabin- 
floor my pillow seemed softer.’ 

‘Mr. Fitzgerald, the coloured minister 
above referred to, visited St. Louis. At 
that time all coloured men who were 
strangers in that city were liable to be 
sent to prison. While walking down 
the street a policeman came, and de- 
manded who he belonged to? “I 
belong,” he replied, “to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald.” As this was a somewhat aris- 
tocratic name, the policeman was satis- 
fied, and went away, little imagining 
that Mr. Fitzgerald had claimed the 
right to belong to himself. I inquired 
of Mr. Fitzgerald how he succeeded in 
bearing up under the constant: ill-treat- 
ment of the white people. His reply 
was—‘T used to grieve much about it, 
till I came to the determination—I will 
deserve respect, and then if I am not 
respected it will be no fault of mine. 
Since then the ill-treatment has but 
little effect upon me.” 


THE RIGHT SORT OF FAST. 


‘Passing through Mequanego in one 
of my journies, I was requested to 
preach, but the hope was expressed that 
I would not refer to slavery, because 
there was a revival of religion, and it 
might check the progress of the revival. 
It is customary in a revival to devote a 
day to fasting and prayer. I inquired 
if they ever knew a revival injured by a 
fast? The reply was “ No, a fast always 
promotes a revival.” Ithen asked them 
to bring the Bible, turn to the 58th of 
Isaiah, and read the 6th verse. They 
did so, as follows:—‘“Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen? ‘To loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke ?” 

‘I then stated that they had acknow- 
ledged that a fast promoted a revival, 
yet they feared to keep one of God’s 
chosen fasts, lest the revival should be 
hindered. 

‘In the smaller towns and villages, 
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usually, a long shed is erected to accom- 
modate the horses of the members of 
the congregation during the time of 
worship. When a Baptist Association 
was held, the supporters of slavery on 
reaching the placo of worship, would 
go to the shed and survey the.horses, 
and seeing my French pony among 
them would exclaim, “ Ah, here is Mr. 
Mathews’s pony, now we shall have to 
meet that slavery question again.”’ 


GOVERNOR BRIGGS, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘ Governor Briggs really seemed to be 
an excellent and devout man. He related 
the following anecdote, which deeply 
affected the audience. <A father gave 
his son a dollar, and told him to be 
careful of it and save it, The son 
passing through the streets, and seeing 
a little girl crying bitterly, inquired the 
cause, and learned that her mother was 
ill, and that they had no food. He went 
to the house, found that it was indeed a 
case of distress, and gave the woman 
his dollar. A few days afterwards the 
father said to him—‘t Well, my son, 
have you the dollar I gave you?” “No, 
father,” he replied, “I have lent it.” 
He then inquired to whom ? and learn- 
ing the facts of the case, said—‘ I do 
not object to your having aided the 
distressed family, but you should have 
been more candid, and not have said 
you lent it.” ‘ Father,” said the son, 
“the Bible says he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.” The father 
was so well pleased with this smart 
answer that he gave his son another 
dollar. On receiving it, he said— 
«There, father, I knew I should get my 
dollar again, but I did not think it would 
come back so quick !” 

‘Yet, as an illustration of the power 
of the slaveholders to corrupt and mis- 
lead men of benevolent minds, by 
means of their pro-slavery political 
party machinery, the course Governor 
Briggs pursued in the Mexican war may 
be adduced. Polk called on Mr. Briggs, 
in common with the governors of the 
other States, to furnish troops for the 
war. Governor Briggs ought to have 
protested against this high-handed 
iniquity. Instead of doing this he 
called out some troops, and sent them 
forward to fight for the extension of 
slavery. 

‘He died a soldier’s death, for going 
one day to a closet in which was a 
loaded gun, as he opened the door the 
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gan fell forward and exploded, causing 
is death.’ 


HOW IT USED TO BE. 


‘Mr. Collins, whose hospitality I 
shared, related to me the following case 
of cruelty, which he had just heard on 
good authority :— 

‘In Alabama a slave ran away. The 
dogs were sent in pursuit, overtook him, 
and so attacked him that his tongue 
hung out of his mouth several inches. 
The poor fellow was brought back. To 
punish him he was compelled to stand 
upon his feet in front of the house of 
the woman claiming him. All night he 
was kept thus, all the next day, and the 
succeeding night. Nature, however, 
gave way, and he fell down. A fire was 
kept burning, and when he fell a hot 
brand was applied to him, till he rose 
up again. His shrieks were such that 
the woman owning him, who was a 
member of the Baptist Church, being 
unable to endure them, left the vicinity ; 
and then the slave was hung by the 
mob.’ 

‘A member of the Cross Creek Church 
stated to me that, in Eastern Maryland, 
a slave was tied up to an apple tree and 
flogged till he died. An iron collar 
was round his neck, and to obtain it his 
head was chopped off; the head and 
trunk were buried in a hole near the 
apple tree. 

‘In almost every neighbourhood some 
tragical case of cruelty to the slaves was 
related to me.’ 


Richard Cobden: A Study for Young 
Men. By T. Bullock, author of 
‘History of Modern Europe,’ ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ &c., &e. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. Manchester : 
John Heywood, 143, Deansgate. 


Some hitherto unpublished and very 
interesting particulars of the life of the 
late illustrious Free-trade apostle are 
included in this brief but valuable 
memoir. Mr. Bullock is a skilful and 
vigorous writer, and he has here a 
theme more than worthy of his pen. 
The following passages are taken from 
his er og — 

‘On the 3rd of June, 1804, Richard 
Cobden was born in a homely farm- 
house at Dunford, within easy distance 
from Midhurst, a small parliamentary 
borough, standing in a neighbourhood 
of great natural beauty, and surrounded 


by many fine mansions, belonging to the 
families of Richmond, Egmont, Camoys, 
Percies, Montagues, and Wyndhams. A 
little to the north of Midhurst is Verd- 
ley, the birthplace of Otway, the poet. 

idhurst is a small, ancient-looking 
town of about 7,000 inhabitants. For 
some time the celebrated Charles J. 
Fox sat for itin Parliament. Its Gram- 
mar School—now fallen into decay— 

ave young Cobden the rudiments of 
fis education. For a time, and before 
he settled at Dunford, Cobden’s father 
resided at Midhurst; and his grand- 
father, known as ‘‘ Maltster Cobden,” is 
said to have been many years chief 
magistrate or head bailiff there. The 
father of Richard Cobden died when 
Richard was a mere boy ; but a friend 
of the family, a gentleman of Chichester, 
generously provided for the completion 
of his education in that cathedral city. 
At the age of fourteen or fifteen, young 
Cobden was taken under the care of an 
uncle, who had a warehouse in London, 
whither Master Richard, duly perched 
on a stage-coach, was transferred. From 
beneath the shadow of Chichester Cathe- 
dral, and from amid the pastures and 
stubble fields of Dunford, to the grim 
rooms of a London warehouse, was a 
somewhat striking transition. It was 
not long before the master found that 
his new servant was much addicted to 
reading. This kind of employment was 
not what he wanted in a warehouse, 
nor, in the uncle’s opinion, was a youth 
whose heart was set on books likely to 
do much that was wonderful in the 
counting-house ; and at length young 
Cobden was plainly told that he must 
give up reading, or give up expecting 
ever to succeed in business. If this 
meant that he must cease reading during 
business hours, it might not have been 
very far from the truth; but if it meant 
that the employment of his leisure time 
with books was inconsistent with success 
in business, it was a very foolish and 
mistaken notion. Be this as it may, 
young Cobden kept to his reading, and, 
withal, succeeded well in his business ; 
while his old master, who no doubt 
eschewed reading, in due time failed in 
his business, and came to comparative 
poverty. The “reader,” however, did 
not allow his old employer to want, for 
while the old man lived, Richard Cob- 
den, when at the height of his popu- 


arity, allowed him £50 a year from his 


own purse. 
‘With a view to improving his posi- 
tion, 
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tion, young Cobden before long removed 
to another firm in Watling-street. Here 
he served his master faithfully, and was 
in due time changed from an indoor to 
an outdoor servant. One of the regular 
travellers of the firm being sick, it fell 
to the lot of Richard to undertake his 
duties. At first he received but a very 
moderate salary, but on the “road” he 
was soon much respected. He sent 
home large orders, and made his ser- 
vices too valuable to his employers to be 
dispensed with. Many a tradesman 
now living remembers his interesting, 
gentlemanly, after-dinner conversations 
and discussions in the commercial rooms, 
where he not only knew how to “take or- 
ders,” but to talk Adam Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations.” Already the young com- 
mercial traveller was an enthusiastic 
advocate of Free-trade, and at the same 
time a favourite with his employers, 
who, in course of time, wishing to with- 
draw from the business, offered it to 
young Cobden and two other of their 
young servants. 

‘In his business transactions young 
Cobden, by his skill and affability, had 
won the respect and admiration of a 
London commercial gentleman—-a Mr. 
Lewis. The three young men to whom 
was offered the interest and good-will 
of the business above referred to were 
required to find £1,500 in cash as their 
| of the bargain. None of the three 

ad the command of money, but all 
resolved to look round for friends. Each 
indulged the hope that he would fall on 
the right man. Cobden seems to have 
had the least prospect of success, but he 
applied, with trembling no doubt, to 
Mr. Lewis, who readily promised to 
advance £500 as young Cobden’s share. 
So far there was a bright prospect, but 
soon young Cobden had to return to 
Mr. Lewis with the sad tale that his 
colleagues had been unable to raise their 
proportion of £500 each. This looked 
gloomy enough, for £500 was but a 
third of £1,500, nor was young Cobden 
hopeful that Mr. Lewis would advance 
the £500 against the empty purses of 
his proposed partners. ‘The retiring 
firm, however, at length agreed to ac- 
cept £500, and Mr. Lewis found the 
money. The three young men were 
soon launched and fairly afloat on the 
sea of business. They opened three 
establishments; one at Sabden, near 
Clitheroe, for the printing of calicoes, 
in which they dealt, and two others, one 
in London and another in Manchester, 
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for the sale of goods. The Manchester 
house, under the name of ‘ Richard 
Cobden and Co.,’ was situated in Mos- 
ley-street, a street now almost devoted 
to warehouses, but at that time mainly 
occupied by the medical profession, one 
or two of whom still stand the whirl of 
business and the racket of lurries and 
*buses, and hold their ground amid 
crammed warehouses and interminable 
bales of cotton goods. 

‘ At this time (1880) Richard Cobden 
was scarcely twenty-six years old, but 
soon after his new start in life he began 
to take an interest in public questions, 
and to attract the attention of some of 
the local leaders of public opinion. In 
the meantime his business flourished, 
and he began to accumulate money. 
With energy and courage, combined 
with rare judgment and tact, Cobden 
pushed his business. Selecting a few 
new designs, he rapidly supplied the 
home market with such prints as met 
home tastes, and at once shipped to 
foreign markets such as failed to meet 
a ready sale in this country. Rapidly 
he took the lead in calico-printing. 
“Cobden’s prints” were known every- 
where, and later on, when he was be- 
coming famous throughout Europe as a 
politician, servant girls and duchesses, 
mechanics’ wives and young Queen 
Victoria, were seen dressed in “‘ Cobden’s 
prints.” 

‘Richard Cobden was not the man to 
be long content with merely reading and 
talking politics. He tried his pen, 
modestly and anonymously in a Man- 
chester paper, as do most intelligent 
young men, especially where they can 
find an editor who has sense enough and 
manliness enough to treat them with 
respect. His letters on the incorpora- 
tion of Manchester, and other public 
questions, under the signature of 
“Libra,” at least made an impression on 
the editor of the Manchester Times of that 
day, who, after a time, believing there 
was a new man starting up in the Liberal 
ranks of the cotton metropolis, asked 
one morning, in his “ Notices to Corre- 
spondents,” to have an interview at the 
office of the journal with his new con- 
tributor. About noon of the same day 
a young gentleman introduced himself 
as ‘ Richard Cobden,” a name which was 
strange to the editor, who at once 
inquired his business. The young man 
had to explain that he was “ Libra,” and 
that he understood the editor ‘ wished 
to see him.” The two were soon on 

good 
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good terms, and a long and warm friend- 
ship grew up between Messrs. Cathrall 
and Prentice, the proprietors and editors 
ofthe Manchester Times, and Mr. Richard 
Cobden, the young Manchester trades- 
man. After complimenting Cobden on 
the ability displayed in his letters, and 
marking a certain “diffidence” and 
‘timidity ” associated with a more than 
“average” ability in “the young man,” 
the two editorsinvited him to take part in 
a public meeting to be held that evening 
on the question of the incorporation of 
Manchester. Though the meeting was 
but a small and unimportant affair, the 
natural timidity of Cobden induced him 
to desline the invitation, nor did he 
consenttill Messrs. Prentice and Cathrall 
overcame his scruples by repeated and 
urgent solicitations. Cobden pleaded 
that, except an after-dinner address at a 
commercial table, he had never made 
a speech; but it was at length arranged 
that he should, on that evening, make 
his maiden speech at the Cotton-Tree 
Tavern, in Ancoats, Manchester. Cob- 
den appeared on the platform, and the 
chairman called upon him to move the 
first resolution, stating, at the same 
time, that the mover was no other than 
the Libra of the Manchester Times. 
Cobden, no doubt, felt very nervous 
when he faced his audience, for he never, 
to his last speech, addressed a public 
meeting without some trepidation. How- 
ever, he obeyed the call of the chair, but 
only to perpetrate as grand a failure as 
ever green and inexperienced orator did 
perpetrate. Mr. Cobden’s début was a 
thorough break-down, for which the 
chairman saw it necessary to apologise, 
expressing full confidence, however, in 
the success of Libra’s future efforts. 
In most of Cobden’s early attempts, he 
got into very uncomfortable mazes. He 
described his own mind as being on 
these occasions a complete blank. Self- 
consciousness seems to have left him ; 
he could recollect nothing, see nothing, 
hear nothing. From the day of the 


break-down, had he been allowed his ° 


own way, Cobden would have closed for 
ever his oratorical career. Yet, with all 
this loss of self-reliance and self-control, 
Cobden usually said something worth 
saying, and something very respectable. 
Some men are so constituted that they 
are about as incompetent to talk folly as 
others are to talk sense. Even men of 
decent powers, with any amount of 
self-sufficiency and control, will some- 
times stand up with perfect self-com- 
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wage. 3 and talk half an hour, or an 
our, without saying half-a-dozen sen- 
tences which anybody cares to hear; but 
Cobden did not know how to do this; 
he had no talent for it, and therefore 
even his early speeches were marked 
throughout by unusual intelligence and 
strong common sense.’ 

‘One who knew him well—who sat 
with him almost daily both in Man- 
chester League meetings and in London 
at the meetings of delegates—informs us 
that he could not but frequently notice 
his rapid mode of dispatching business. 
Yet he never appeared in haste, but 
went about his work as calmly as if he 
had been doirg only the ordinary work 
of an ordinary man. “TI used to mark 
his rapid method of gathering up the 
contents of newspapers. He seemed to 
catch all and to lose nothing. In half 
an hour he would look over heaps of 
fresh papers lying in the room, and 
know more of their contents than most 
others who gave to them half a day.” 
His very large correspondence was 
worked in the same way. He would 
enter the League room, where there 
mostly lay a heap of letters awaiting 
him, then take out a bundle from his 
pocket, sit down and rapidly read them, 
and at once throw off replies with won- 
derful speed. ‘“ He wrote,” says an old 
friend, “with railway speed,” and he 
would continue this for hours. “TI have 
left him at ten or eleven a.m., snd on 
my return at four or five p.m. have 
found him still at it, but with a whole 
shoal of letters prepared for post.” 
Cobden was a capital correspondent ; ho 
never wrote a letter without saying 
something useful. In this he was pe- 
culiar. However short his epistles, 
there was sure to be some line sparkling 
with wisdom. A good selection from 
his letters would be a perfect storehouse 
of information on subjects of political 
economy, and useful to many a prime 
minister besides those of England. What 
does Mr. George Wilson, who has pro- 
bably more of Cobden’s letters than any 
other man, say of this? That room 
in Newall’s Buildings, where Cobden 
penned so many of his epistles, and 
where so much of the nation’s business 
was transacted, was small, but a power 
rose there which went through this 
kingdom, and produced a revolution the 
like of which has seldom been seen. 
That room, with Cobden and Bright as 
its soul, originated what is known all 
over the world as the Manchester 
School of politicians. 














‘Strange as it may appear, both Cob- 
den and Bright, at different stages of 
the Corn Law agitation, contemplated 
withdrawment from the great movement. 
Both had worked hard for years to over- 
throw the gigantic evils of the Corn 
Laws, and yet success seemed distant. 
Bright had lost his first wife at Leaming- 
ton, where she died, and here he was cast 
down with grief. He is a man of strong 
affections, with a heart that feels and 
fills for the misfortunes of others, and 
for those he loves, as was seen in its 
overflowing fulness in the House of 
Commons on the death of his friend 
Cobden, when that great and manly 
heart swelled till it shook his stout 
frame and found vent in tears. At 
Leamington, Cobden visited Bright in 
the midst of his despondency. He was 
stricken down with sorrow, and ready 
to give up, when Cobden spoke kind 
words to him, and then recalled to his 
mind the thousands of poor widows and 
children who, at that moment, were 
starving for bread through the cruel 
laws, against which they had been so 
long protesting. Cheering him as well 
as he could, he said, ‘*Come with me, 
and we will never rest till we abolish 
the Corn Laws!” John Bright rose to 
the summons, and from that moment 
gave all his energies to the promotion 
of themovement. But later on, through 
his constant attention to the League, 
Mr. Cobden found his business running 
to ruin. The £9,000 a-year business 
profits were vanishing, and success 
seemed no nearer. In*a moment of 
disappointment and trouble, Cobden 
resolved not to abandon, but to take a 
less prominent part in the operations of 
the League. He wrote to Bright, who 
was then in Scotland, telling him his 
purpose. ‘To such a proposal Bright 
could not listen, and, instead of pro- 
ceeding further north, as he had in- 
tended, he hastened back and sought an 
interview with his illustrious colleague. 
Bright wes successful in dissuading 
Cobden from taking a step which must 
have proved serious to the cause they 
both had so much at heart. Cobden 
made the best provision he could for 
his business, resolved to hazard all for 
his country, and from that day the two 
apostles of Free-trade laboured inces- 
santly until the Corn Laws were swept 
away.’ 

‘Those who called Cobden a dema- 
gogue, ambitious of power, and glorying 
in triumph, knew not what they said; 
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and many of them lived to see and 
acknowledge their error. Cobden was 
above all motives but those of true 
patriotism. Flattery and gold had no 
power over him. ll his public life 
bears this testimony. He would fight, 
for a good cause, all comers, but never 
for the sake of fighting. To say that he 
was careless of personal influence would 
be wrong, but he never sought it at the 
expense of the right and the true, nor 
claimed it except as the fruit of personal 
talent and worth. His enemies have 
charged him with speaking too much in 
the House. There is no doubt that a 
man of only ordinary abilities who is 
perpetually on his feet in deliberate 
assemblies would be voted a bore; but 
Cobden was not a man perpetually on 
his feet in the House of Commons, nor 
was he a man of ordinary ability. His 
style was his own, and in that style he 
had no equal in the British Parliament ; 
nor is he likely to have for some time to 
come. In that House, as a speaker, in 
his peculiar line, he stood unrivalled. 
Besides, considering the number of years 
he sat in the House, and considering 
the number and importance of the 
questions in which he took a prominent 
part, perhaps no man of equal eminence 
has passed away and left so few speeches. 
On important subjects he never spoke 
without maturing well what he had to 
say: not, indeed, in the way of great 
elaboration, or careful and detailed 
writing—for he, perhaps, never wrote 
out at length a parliamentary speech— 
but in the way of turning a subject over 
and over in his own mind, and in con- 
sidering, as he phrased it, “ the best way 
of putting it.” He never “composed” 
his speeches, but trusted to words 
dropping in right places, from the in- 
spiration of his theme and his own 
glowing heart. As a rule, Cobden did 
not indulge in sarcasm, especially in the 
House of Commons, where he thought 
all should be serious and earnest. Yet 
he could do a little of the scathing when 
he chose, as was evident from his vigor- 
ous speeches delivered at various times 
during the French-invasion panics, in 
one ot which, at Edinburgh, he turned 
the tables on our friend Punch with 
capital effect. Punch had had Cobden 
in a cartoon, with the ears of an ass, 
looking into the muzzle of a cannon, 
and declaring that it was harmless; and 
having had for some time the whole 
audience in continuous “ roars of laugh- 
ter,” Cobden concluded by asking, “ = 
as 
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has got the long ears and the fool’s cap 
now?” In his more private circles he 
would indulge in a little laughter at the 
follies and blunderings of his political 
opponents, but important subjects, he 
considered, should a!ways be discussed 
with due gravity in Parliament. 

‘It was not a little which could pro- 
voke Cobden to personal conflict, but 
when he was so provoked he generally 
came down on his opponent, no matter 
whom, with terrible severity. His com- 
paratively recent “set-to” with the Times 
newspaper in defence of Mr. Bright, 
who te been calumniously misrepre- 
sented on the “land question,” displayed 
the resolute and determined spirit of 
Cobden, and convinced Mr. Delane that 
he was not to be trifled with under the 
guise of theanonymous. Cobden, how- 
ever, was always quiet and somewhat 
flatin prospect of an unpleasant conflict 
inthe House. On the way, a friend once 
tried to cheer him by jokes. He kept seri- 
ous, however, and was in no mood for 
fun. The blundering of his opponents, 
it was said, would give him a glorious 
triumph. He still kept serious, and 
coolly replied, “I know you can enjoy 
all this, and perhaps it is best so; but 
T hate having to beard in this way hun- 
dreds of well-meaning, wrong-headed 

ople, and to face the look of rage and 

oathing with which they regard me: 
but it must be done.” He had less of 
bitterness in his character, perhaps, 
than any other party man. In his 
bosom he could not harbour personal 
rancour. He might be moved to fiery 
indignation by a public injustice, and 
then display a latent vehemence which 
nothing else could rouse. Only a mean 
man can cherish in his heart personal 
hatred, and Cobden knew how to be 
mean in nothing. He was always 
generous-minded, too, and quite willing 
to accord due merit to friends and foes. 
When journeying to meetings, during 
the early struggle of the League, in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, he would 
often converse with friends on kindred 
subjects as they passed along, and intro- 
duce on the platform points which had 
thus been canvassed on the road. 

«Cobden was an honest, a straightfor- 
ward, transparent man, who could not 
do with trickery or crookedness in any 
shape. He was a true son of Nature, 
who heartily despised much of the arti- 
ficial and conventional of this world. 
Affectations and fopperies, plush and 
liveries, he had no respect for. Still, 


he was nothing like an approach to the 
Quaker, but from birth was a sound 
Churchman, whom bishops were proud 
to talk to to the last. Yet Cobden was 
no cynic, nor did he interfere with or 
lecture those who liked to dandle and 
display baubles. Once, at the time of 
the Quaker disruption in Manchester, 
at a dinner party, he joked an alderman 
who had seceded, The latter had put 
on a blue dandy coat, with gilt buttons 
and so forth, and, indeed, had turned 
rather gay for a man of his extractiop, 
Cobden went up to him, and taking 
hold of his bright buttons, said, “ Ah, 
William » we shall soon have you, 
if not a swearer, a fighter, like other 
good Christians !’"’ 





The Englishwoman’s Review : A Journal 
of Woman’s Work. London: 19, 
Langham Place, Regent-street ; and 
W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Tue first number of a new Quarterly 
Review, designed to fill the much de- 
plored vacancy left in the discontinu- 
ance of the ‘Englishwoman’s Journal.’ 

It opens with four very well-written 
articles ;—first, on the object of the new 
Review; second, on Types of Female 
Character; third, on the Scarcity of 
good Maid Servants; and, fourth, on 
the Extension of the Franchise to Female 
Householders. It contains, also, ex- 
positions of public opinion on questions 
concerning women, culled from current 
publications, besides other valuable sub- 
sidiary matter., 

The second article is by the estimable 
and now, we may add, renowned Miss 
Bessie Rayner Parkes, who has won 
laurels in two distinct fields,—social 
science, and literature. Miss Parkes 
explains that she has at all times be- - 
lieved that the most effectual help which 
could be rendered by literature toward 
advancing the education of women, or 
extending their capacities of usefulness, 
was in presenting many conceptions of 
what they really are in some few of 
their innumerable types, showing that 
the stuff out of which it is desired to 
create a better average, is not a dull or 
even a beautiful uniformity of nature, 
but something extraordinarily diverse 
in its kinds, and capable of infinite modi- 
fication by circumstances. Her protest 
is strong against the supposition that all 
women do, or ought to, possess a fixed 
type of nature from which any deviation 
is a sin against true beauty and true 
Strength. And rapid though her pro- 

gress 
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gress necessarily is in this article across 
the centuries of history and the fields of 
literature, she succeeds in giving no 
slight demonstration of the justness of 
her protest. 

Our Social Science Selections bear 
some witness to the value of the third 
article,—on the scarcity of good maid 
servants. We know not which are of 
the most value, the passages we have 
quoted, or those which we have left 
uncopied. 

For the extension of the franchise to 

‘male householders équally as to males, 
the fourth article assigns excellent 
reasons. And with reference to the 
false report current in some quarters, 
that only some twenty signatures were 
attached to the famous female-franchise 

etition presented to Parliament last 
May, the article affirms that not twenty, 
but fifteen hundred was the number of 
signatures attached ; that amongst them 
were the names of many widows and 
married women; and that the propor- 
tion of women who signed it, under 
thirty-five years old, was much less than 
that of-those who transcend that age. 

This new Quarterly gives excellent 
poe of usefulness, and has our 

eartiest good wishes. 


The Middle Classes and the Borough 
Franchise. By Henry Warwick Cole, 
Q.C. London: Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 

Tue author’s design is to point out a 
method by which the electoral franchise 
may be extended to large masses of the 
working classes without at the same 
time swamping the middle classes. 
Such as consider this, and not some- 
thing else, to be the problem that really 
requires solution, may hail the appear- 
ance of this pamphlet with interest and 
pleasure, for the author certainly suc- 
ceeds in dealing with that particular 
problem in a less objectionable way 
than any other projector whose scheme 
we have happened to meet with. 


Animal Sagacity. Edited by Mrs. 8. 
C. Hall. London: 8. W. Partridge, 
Paternoster Row. 

Are any of our readers in search of a 

very charming present for a child? If 

So, we advise them to obtain sight of a 

volume just published by Mr. Partridge, 

in anticipation of the great gift season. 

They will find in it a large number of 

anecdotes of animals, well adapted to 

promote kindliness towards the lower 
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creation in the conduct of little people ; 
and so beautifully printed, in such clear 
type, on such stout and smooth paper, 
and bound so attractively, that surely, 
having seen it, they will be compelled 
to buy. The illustrations are large, 
abundant, and of excellent quality. 


The Children’s Prize. Edited by J. 
Erskine Clarke, M.A. London: W. 
Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row. 

On a smaller scale, and in cheaper style, 
than the book last noticed, the ‘Chil- 
dren’s Prize’ will be found to be a very 
acceptable gift for achild. It consists 
of one year’s numbers of a monthly 
magazine, full of moral and religious 
anecdotes and little homilies, profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts, 


Sparks from the Anvil. By Tlihu 
Burritt. Illustrated edition. Pp. 148. 
London: 8S. W. Partfidge. 

A weatty illustrated edition of an old 

favourite. 


Millennial Sacred Lyre, §c. By James 
Sinclair, of Strathspey, Natural Philo- 
sopher, Poet, Critic, &. 

TureE queer-looking little pamphlets, 
apparently printed on a Waterlow’s 
copying ress, or some machine of that 
kind, and published, as the author says, 
‘for the good of humanity.’ Unfortu- 
nately, the character is so small that the 
use of a microscope is advisable in the 
perusal, on which account, if on no 
other, we fear humanity will fail to 
receive the benefit intended. 


A Few Observations on the Diet of In- 
valids; chiefly intended for Nurses 
and Nursing Mothers ; with numerous 
Recipes. By Henry Barber, M.D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. Ulverstone Ad- 
vertiser office. 

A pamputet full of most judicious 

advice, and just the thing to place in 

the hands of any nursing mother whose 
inclinations or whose friends solicit her 
to take alcoholic drinks. 


The Social Reformer; a Journal of 
Economical and Social Science. Glas- 
gow: George Love, 40, and James 
Nimmo, 36, St. Enoch Square; Scot- 
tish Permissive Bill Association, 11, 
Union-street. 

Tuts is the spirited and useful organ of 

the Scottish Permissive Bill Association, 

and holds a high place amongst the 
serials of its class. 
John 
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John Heppell; or, ‘Just One Glass,’ 
London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Ayorner pathetic temperance story, 

well adapted for doing missionary meek. 

It is nicely illustrated. 

The Class and the Desk ; a Manual for 
Teachers, being Notes of Preparation 
for the Sunday School. London: 
James Sangster and Co., La Belle 
Sauvage Yard ; and W. Kent and Co., 
21, Paternoster Row. 

Tuts serial retains the characteristics for 

which we have previously given it our 

commendation. 


The Life-Boat; or, Journal of the 
National Life-Boat Institution. Issued 
Quarterly. London: 14, John-street, 
Adelphi. 


The Church of England Temperance 
Magazine. A Monthly Journal of 
Intelligence. London: Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
- 8S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster 

Ow. 


The Shipwrecked Mariner. A Quarterly 
Maritime Magazine. London: Geo. 
Morrish, 42, Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. 


The Financial Reformer. A Monthly 
Periodical, established by the Finan- 
cial Reform Association, July, 1858, 
to Advocate Economical Government, 
Just and Simple Taxation, and Per- 
fect Freedom of Trade. Printed for 
the Council of the Financial Reform 
Association, by Holme and Copley, 
3, South John-street, Liverpool. 


Work and Wages ; or, Capital, Currency, 
and Production. With Observations 
in Reply to Professor Cairnes on the 
Bank Charter ; and Remarks on Gold, 
as the Standard of Value, as Money, 
and as an Instrument of Exchange. 
By E.T. Craig, Author of ‘ A Remedy 
for Ireland ; with Suggestions on Co- 


cone Farming, &c. London: 
. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


The Church of the People. A Monthly 
Magazine. London: James Parker 
and Co., 377, Strand. Manchester: 
A. Megson and Son. 


The Baptist Magazine. (The profits 
given to the widows of Baptist Minis. 
ters.) Monthly. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


The Church. A Penny Magesine® 
Monthly. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 


Our Own Fireside ; a Monthly Magazine 
of Home Literature for the Christian 
Family. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, Rector of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester; Author of ‘The Way 
Home,’ ‘The Syrian Leper,’ &c. 
London : W. Macintosh, 34, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Old Jonathan’s Almanack, 1867. 


Old Jonathan; or, the District and 
Parish Helper. For the Streets and 
Lanes of the City, for the Highways 
and Hedges, to bring in the Poor and 
the Maimed, and the Halt and the 
Blind. Monthly. London: W. H. 
Collingridge, City Press, 117 to 119, 
Aldersgate-street. 


A Remedy for the Pacification of Ireland ; 
or, How to Manage the Agricultural 
Population, and at the sametime Secure 
a good Rental, and make a Prosperous, 
Contented, and Happy People. Lllus- 
trated by a Sketch of the Ralahine 
Agricultural and Co-operative Associ- 
ation ; with Suggestions of Agricul- 
tural Co-operation, and Regulations 
for Co-operative Farming. By E.T. 
Craig, Author of ‘Shakespere, Art, 
and the Heritage of Genius,’ &. 
Second Edition. London : F. Pitman, 
20, Paternoster Row. 











